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INTRODUCTION 


In t^he eighteen-sixties Verne had a icputation to live up to: 
although so far he had pioduced onlv four of his ‘ Extraordinarv 
Journeys \ they had already hi ought him fame and fortune. Five 
Weeks in a Balloon had been followed by Journey to the Centre 
of the Earth , that by hrom the EaUh to the Moon , and that by 
The Adventures of Captain Hattcras .* Natmally he wanted to 
continue the scries with something no less effective. 

His next book Captain Grant’s Children (Les Enfants du Capr - 
tame Grant) appeared in Biitain as a trilogy. Its fust volume, 
and the Opening part of the second volume, are included here- 
the icmainder oi the second volume, as well as the thiid volume, 
which concludes the narrative, appear sepaiately in this edition 
under the thiid volume’s title Among the Cannibals * 

Its sub-title, Voyage autour du monde , which became the 
English title under which the whole woik w y as originally trans- 
lated. Voyage Around the World , indicates the wideness ot its 
scope, and the book was easily the longest which its author had 
so far produced. Its plot is moreover ingenious; Vcine had 
gained from Edgar Allan Poc an interest in the deciphering of 
enptograms, and this probably suggested the idea of the incom- 
plete message, w r ith its ambiguous significance. 

Another ol Verne’s favourite authois w r as Su Walter Scott, who 
had inspired him with enthusiasm for the chivalrous traditions 
of Scotland, an enthusiasm which lus owm visit to the countrv 
had confiimed. Hence, peihaps, the benevolent Lotd GJenarvan, 
with his yacht manned exclusively by members of his own clan; 
the tcndei*hc ailed Lady Glenarvan, the taciturn Major Mac- 
Nabbs; and the visional y Captain Giant, with his scheme foi 
founding somewheie in the antipodes a Scottish colony indepen- 
dent of England- against whom, as Verne w r ould have knowm 
from his historical leading, Scotland and Ei uice had often been 
united. 

Rousseau's phantasy of the ‘noble savage', uncorrupted by 
civilisation, may have suggested the Indian Thalcavc, courageous, 
devoted, and generous. Delight in Robinson Crusoe and similar 
# A11 these aie included in the Fir/roy Edition of Jules Wine 
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INTRODUCTION 


works had given Veine his own phantasy, that of a refuge from 
civilisation on some delectable desert island, which figures so re- 
peatedly in his work. Towards the end of the present narrative it 
appears for the first time. 

He was fond of introducing into his stories an erudite char- 
acter who provides the background of factual knowledge de- 
manded by the narrative, and he liked also to liven this up with 
another chaiacter who affords romic relief. Here both are com- 
bined in the geogiapher Paganel, learned, intelligent, and re- 
sourceful, overflowing with information and always avid for 
knowledge, though at the same time he is absent-minded enough 
to be capable of the most elementary blunders. 

Paganel admits that he did most of his geography from an 
arm-chair, and that was piecisely what Veine did himself. Be- 
cause of the death of another author, he had been asked to co- 
operate in producing an Illustrated Geography of Fiance, and he 
complained that he had been working ‘like a galley-slave ‘ to 
complete this oneious and not over-inviting task. 

The effort had left him worn out, and his fatigue may account 
for the lack of excitement in the present work — towards its end, 
moreover, his mind was playing with the idea of a much more 
fascinating theme, to be embodied later as 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea * 

The piescnt story is indeed as pedestrian as the activities of its 
heroes, f and, as Verne’s biographer Kenneth Allott says, it lacks 
the unity even of a picaresque novel. Its chief interest for the 
contemporary reader lay in the descriptions of regions which, 
though now they have been developed and industrialised in a 
way that would have staggered the imagination of Verne him- 
self, were when the book first appeared almost completely un- 
civilised and so imperfectly explored as to be almost completely 
unknown. 

1.0. E. 


•Included in the Iit/ioy EdiLion in an abridged form. 

tit however formed the basis of an exciting film, In Search of the 
Castaways . 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BALANCE FJSH 

On 2 6th July. 1864, a luxury \acht was steaming along the 
North Channel before a north east wind. The British Flag was 
floating from her gaff: from her mainmast flew a blue pendant, 
with the initials 4 E.G. * embroidered in gold, and surmounted by 
an carl’s coronet. She was called the Duncan; she belonged to 
Lord Glenarvan, one of the sixteen Scottish peers who sit in the 
House of Lords, and a distinguished member of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club. 

Lord % Edward Glenarvan was on board with his young wife, 
Lady Helena, and his cousin Major MacNabbs. 

The Duncan had only just been built, and was ^piaking a trial 
trip beyond the Firth of Clyde; and as she was heading for Glas- 
gow and the Isle of Arran was coming into sight on the horizon, 
the sailor on the look-nut pointed to an enormous fish in the 
yacht’s wake. The captain, John Mangles, told Lord Edward, 
who went on the poop with Major MacNabbs, and asked the 
captain what he thought the animal was. 

* I think it's a very fine shark.’ 

4 A shark here! ’ cried Glenarvan. 

4 There’s no doubt about it/ said the captain; 4 the 44 balance 
fish” as that animal is called, is found at every latitude. If your 
lordship agrees we tan show Lady Glenarvan an unusual catch.’ 

4 What do you think, MacNabbs? ’ Loid Glenarvan asked the 
major, 4 shall wc try to catch it? ’ 

4 If yoiPlikc ’ the major answered quietly. 

‘They’re noxious creatures, and they ought to be extermin- 
ated, your lordship/ 

4 Then exterminate that one, Mangles/ 

Lord Glenarvan asked Lady Helena to join him on the poop, 
to witness the operation. The sea was calm enough to show all 
the evolutions of the shark, as it plunged and swam about with 
vigour. The captain gave his orders, and the sailors threw over 
the starboard bulwarks a strong cord, bearing a hook baited with 
a thick piece of bacon. Although the shark was still fifty yards off, 
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it could smell the bait, and it rapidly approached the yacht. Its 
fins — black with grey tips — beat the water violently, while its tail 
kept it on a perfectly straight course. 

As it advanced, its large prominent eyes seemed to be inflamed 
by greed, and its yawning jaws showed a quadruple row of teeth. 
Its head was wide, and looked like that of a hammer with its 
handle: the captain had not been mistaken iit assigning it to the 
most voracious family of dog-fish It was soon within reach of the 
bait, and, turning on its back to seize this more easily, it gulped 
it down; then the sailors hauled it in. The fish struggled violently 
as it was lifted out of its natural element, and they had to throw 
a cord with a running knot round its tail to restrain its move- 
ments. A few minutes later and it was on the deck. Then one of 
the sailors approached cautiously and cut off its tail at one blow. 

As the greed of these animals is well known it is the sailors* 
custom, when they get hold of one, to cut it open to see what it 
has swallowed. Lady Glenarvan hurried away to her cabin whilst 
the shark, which was still breathing, was cut up. It was ten feet 
long, and weighed more than 600 lbs. The bait had reached the 
stomach, which was otherwise quite empty; the animal had evid- 
ently been fasting a long time, and the disappointed sailors were 
going to throw its remains into the sea when the boatswain 
noticed some object solidly fixed to the stomach-wall. 

* What's that? * he cried. 

4 Well, it’s a piece of rock the beast has swallowed for want of 
something better,' one of the sailors told him. 

1 Why, )ou fools,' exclaimed Tom Austin, the first mate, 'don't 
you see he’s such a drunkard that he’s swallowed bottle and all? * 

‘ Whatl * Lord Glenarvan exclaimed 4 the shark's got a bottle 
in its stomach? * 

‘Yes,* the boatswain replied. 4 But you can see it didn’t come 
from the cellar.’ 

'Well, Tom,* Lord Edward told him, 4 take it out carefully; 
bottles found in the sea often contain valuable papers.' 

Tom obeyed, and had the bottle washed, then it was placed on 
the cabin table, and Lord Glenarvan, Major MacNabbs, the cap- 
tain, and Lady Glenarvan, who was as curious as the rest of her 
sex, came to look at it. His Lordship took it up carefully, and 
examined it with the attention a coroner bestows upon a serious 
case; and he was right to do so, for the most apparent ly insignifi- 
cant indication may often lead to important discoveries. 
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'It is a Cliquot champagne bottle/ the major commented 
quietly* 

' It doesn’t much matter what the bottle is, if we don’t know 
where it comes from/ Helena pointed out. 

4 It must have come a good distance, judging by the petrified 
matter which encrusts it/ said Lord Glenarvan. 4 It had been a 
good while in the ocean before that shark swallowed it.’ 

He began to chip off the incrustation, and the cork soon ap- 
peared, rather damaged by the sea-water. 

4 That’s a pity/ he said, 4 for if there's any paper inside, it will 
be spoiled.’ 

4 It’s to be feared so,' replied the major. 

4 But it’s a good thing the shark swallowed it or it would have 
sunk before long/ added Glenarvan. 

As he%carefully drew out the cork, a strong briny odoui filled 
the cabin. 

4 Well? ’ asked Ladv Helena, with feminine impatience. 

4 1 wasn’t mistaken l * said Glenarvan. 4 There ai$ papers in it, 
but they seem quite eaten away by damp, and they are sticking 
to the sides of the bottle.’ 

4 Break the bottle/ MacNabbs suggested. 

4 I’d rather keep it intact/ replied Glenarvan. 

’ So would I.' suggested the major. 

4 Of course,’ said Lady Glenarvan; 4 but the contents are more 
precious than the bottle.’ 

4 Break ofT the neck, your lordship/ said the captain; 4 then 
you can take out the papers quite easily.' 

Lord Glenarvan had *o take a hammer to break the stony 
envelope, and the bits were scattered over the table. Several 
pieces of paper could then be seen sticking togther. Glenarvan 
took them carefully out of the bottle, separated them, and spread 
them oui*betore him whilst Lady Glenarvan, the major, and the 
captain, crowded round. 



CHAPTER II 


THE THREE DOCUMENTS 

Thfse piecfs of paper, nearly destroyed by the sea water, *had 
evidently been written upon, but the lines were half effaced. For 
several minutes Lord Glcnarv»n examined them attentively, 
turned them in every direction, neld them up to the light, and 
studied the least traces of any writing which the sea had respected. 

Then he decided: 4 There are three distinct documents, and 
they are copies of the same original, translated into three langu- 
ages — English, French, and German.' 

4 Can you make any sense of them? * asked Lady Glenarvan. 

4 I’m trying to do so, but the words are incomplete.' 

4 Perhaps you can do it by comparing them/ the major sug- 
gested. 

4 Yes, we’ll try that. Here's the English papei/ 

It ran: 


sink 


and 


6s Bri 

aland 

skipp Gr 

this do<um 


lost 


gow 


of long 
ssistance 


4 There’s nothing to be made out of that,' said the major, with 
a disappointed air. 

4 Whatever it is/ answered the captain, 4 it's good English.' 

4 There’s no doubt about that/ said Lord Glenarvan ; 4 vhe words 
44 sink, a land, that, and, lost " are intact; 44 skipp ” is evidently 
part of the word 44 skipper,” and 44 Gr '* is evidently the beginning 
of a name — perhaps that of the captain of some shipwrecked 
vessel/ 

4 It’s quite clear what 44 docum ” and “ ssistance " mean/ added 
the captain. 

4 Unfortunately there are whole lines wanting/ answered the 
major . 4 There’s neither the name of the lost ship nor the place of 
shipwreck/ 4 
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The second piece of paper, more damaged than the preceding, 
ran as follows: — 

7 Juni Glas 

zwei atrosen 
graus 

bringt ihnen 

4 This is writien in German/ the captain said, as he looked at 
the paper. 

4 Do >ou know German, Mangles? ’ Lord Glenarvan asked him. 

4 Yes, your lordship/ 

4 Well, tell us what these words mean.' 

4 It’s clear that seven Juni means 44 June seventh,” and by add- 
ing this date to that in the English document, we have the com- 
plete date: June seventh, eighteen sixtytwo.’ 

4 That must be it/ Helena cried, 4 go on, captain/ 

4 On the same line/ the young captain continued. 4 1 find the 
syllable 4 Glas \ which, added to the 44 gow ” in t|ie first docu- 
ment. gives “ Glasgow .” It’s evidently about some Glasgow ship/ 

4 That’s my opinion,’ the major agreed. 

‘The second line is entirely wanting/ the captain continued; 

4 but on the third I see two important words — zwei, which means 
44 two” and ahosen oi matiosen , which means "sailors” in Ger- 
man. The next woid, giaus, emban asses me. I don’t know how 
to translate it. Pei haps the third document will explain that. The 
other two words are easy enough. Bnngt ihnen means 44 bring 
them,” and, added to the English word 44 assistance ” or "ssist- 
ance” in the otlrci document, makes the sentence 44 bring them 
aNsistance *7 

4 Now w r e must tr\ to hud where they want the assistance 
taken to/ said Glenarvan. 4 The next paper is in French, and as 
we all know that language it will he easier to make it out/ 

lleie i^a facsimile of the third document : — 


Tioi 

&ts tanma 


gonie austral 


abor 

contin 

pr cruel indi 

jetc 

ongit 

et 37 0 n 

lat 


4 There are some figures, look ! ’ said Lady Helena. 

4 Let’s b?gin at the beginning,’ Lord Glenarvan suggested. 
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# Trots and dts mean 44 trois mats,” a three-masted vessel, and by 
comparing the English and French documents we know its name, 
the 44 Britannia ” 44 Austral," of course, means the same in 
English ’ 

4 That's a precious detail/ the captain said. 4 The shipwreck 
took place in the austral hemisphere/ 

4 The next word abot / continued Lord Glenarvan, 4 is evident- 
ly the root of the veib aborder— to land. The poor fellows have 
landed somewhere. But where? Conttn must be continent/ 

4 The next word 44 cruel 44 4 said the captain, * explains the Ger 
man giaus — giausam , ciuel. 4 

Lord Glenarvan’s inteiest increased. He continued: 4 Indt — 
can be India? What does ongit mean? Oh, 44 longitude/ 4 evid- 
ently. And here is the latitude, thirty seven degrees eleven min- 
utes. At last we have a precise indication. 4 , 

4 But it doesn't say the longitude/ said MacNabbs. 

4 We must now tianslate the different documents into one lan- 
guage/ said Loid Glenarvan. 4 We will write it in English. 4 He 
wiote the following, and showed it to his hiends' — 

June 7th 1862 tngate Bntamna Glasgow 

went down gome austial 

by land two sailois 

Captain Gi. land 

contin. pr. ciuel indi 

thrown this paper in longitude 

and latitude 37 0 11' Take them help 

lost 

At that moment a sailor came to tell the captain that they 
were entering the Firh of Clyde, and asked for oideis. 

4 What are your lordship's intentions? 4 the captain enquired. 

4 1 want to get to Dumbarton as quickly as possible. Lady 
Helena will return to Malcolm Castle, and I shall »yo up to 
London and lay this document before the Admiralty. 4 

Mangles gave his orders accordingly, and Glenarvan, again 
taking up the document, said : 4 All we can be certain of is, that 
on the seventh June, eighteen sixty-two, a frigate, the Britannia , 
from Glasgow, went down, and that the captain and two sailors 
threw this document into the sea in latitude thirty-seven eleven, 
and that they aie asking for help. 4 
4 All the rest may be guess-work, 4 Lady Helena pointed out. 

* Yes/ her husband continued, 4 we must guess thir the ship 
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wreck took place in the Southern Seas; but what about the word 
gonie ? Don’t you think it may be part of the name of the coun- 
try? * 

* Isn’t it Patagonie in French, or Patagonia in English? ' asked 
Lady Glenarvan. 

4 Is Patagonia crossed by the thirty- seventh parallel? ’ asked 
the major. 

4 That's easy to see/ Mangles unfolded a map of South Ameri- 
ca. 4 Yes, Patagonia is crossed by the thirty-seventh parallel/ 

4 Let's take that for granted. We have settled that they 
44 landed " on a 44 continent Next we have 44 pr ”, which may 
be part of the word 44 prisoners ” They have been taken pri- 
soners, and, perhaps, the next words, 44 cruel indi/' tell us that it 
is by 44 cruel Indians Do you think I’m right? 4 

4 That^must be it/ the major agreed. 

* I shall have to make inquiries at Glasgow as to the Britannia s 
destination ’ continued Lord Glenarvan. 

4 We need not go so far for that/ answered the captain. 4 I’ve 
got a file of the Mercantile and Shipping Gazette here, and that 
will tell us.’ 

The captain produced a bundle of newspapers of the year 
1862, and began to turn them rapidly over. His search did not 
take him long, and he soon said, with an accent of satisfaction: 

4 May thirtieth, eighteen sixtytwo, Peru, Callao, the Britannia , 
under Captain Grant, bound for Glasgow.’ 

4 Grant I ’ cried Loid Glenarvan. 4 Can that be the man who 
wanted to found a new Scotland in the Pacific? ' 

4 Yes/ answered the captain; 'he embarked in eighteen sixty- 
one at Glasgow in the Britannia , and has never been heard of 
since.’ 

‘Then there’s no longer any d^ubt! ’ said Glenarvan. ‘The 
Britanmaaleh Callao on May thirtieth, and on June seventh, a 
week after, she was lost on the coast of Patagonia. Now all we 
want to know is the longitude.’ 

4 We don’t want it,’ answered Mangles; 4 as the country is 
known, I'd undertake to go direct to the scene of the shipwreck.' 

4 Now I can write out of the whole of the document/ said 
Lord Glenarvan, and he proceeded to do so, underlining the 
words of which they were certain. 

4 On June yth, 1862, the frigate Britannia, of Glasgow, went down 
on the coasftrf Patagonia in the austral hemisphere. Going ashore 
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two sailors and Captain Grant will try to land on the continent , 
where they will be jfrmoners of cruel Indians. They have thrown 
this paper in longitude and latitude 37 ° 11'. Take them help 
where they are lost / 

4 That must be right, Edward,* Lady Helena applauded, ‘ and 
if the unlucky men ever see their country' again, they’ll owe 4 it to 
you.’ 

4 They must see it again,* Glenarvan answered. 4 This docu- 
ment is too explicit and deal to *Jlow the Government to neglect 
sending help to its three unfortunate subjects abandoned on a 
desert coast. What it did for Franklin, and so many more, it will 
do for them.’ 

4 Perhaps the poor fellows have families, who are weeping lor 
their loss.* said Lady Glenarvan. ‘Captain Giant may have a 
w T ife and children — ' t 

4 You’ie light, dear and I II undertake to inform them that all 
hope isn’t over. Now, my hi ends, let’s go up 011 deck, for w'e 
must be neatly in poll.’ 

1 he Lady Glenaivan’s carriage was waning to take hci to 
Malcolm Castle with Major MacNabbs. Then Lord Glcnaivan 
took leave of his voting w'ile, and caught the express at the 
station. Bur hist he telegiaphed the following message to the 
Times and the Morning Chronu le . 

‘For information respecting the fate ol the fiigate Britannia 
of Glasgow, under C apiain Giant, apply to Lord Glenatyan, 
Malcolm Castle. Luss. Dumbarton. Scotland.'* 

*At tlm point the leadei may like to decide whelhei he agrees with 
this liitei pr elation ot the message -or. if it proves to Ik linoriect, what 
else could Ire suggtst. — I O E 



CHAPTER III 


MALCOLM CASTLE 

Malcolm castle stands in one of the most romantic situ- 
ations in the Highlands, near Luss. It had belonged to the Glen- 
arvans from time immemorial; they had kept up the hospitable 
customs of Walter Scott's heroes, Rob Roy and Fergus MacGre- 
gor. When the great social revolution took place in Scotland, a 
great number of vassals, who could not pay their rents to the old 
clan-chiefs, had been turned out. Some died of hunger; others be- 
came fishermen; others emigrated. The Glenarvans alone re- 
mained faithful to their retainers. NoL one left his natal roof; 
they stayed in the clan of their ancient chief. The Glenaivan 
family were surrounded by Scotsmen, both in Malcolm Castle 
and on the Duncan; they were all children of Stirling and Dum- 
barton, brave fellows, devoted body and soul to their master. 
Some of them still spoke Gaelic. 

Lord Glenarvan possessed an immense fortune; he employed it 
in doing good. He was a member ol the House of Loids, but his 
politics were too thoroughly ScoLtish to be much appreciated in 
Parliament. Yet he was not illiberal nor narrow-minded; he be- 
lieved in progress, foi Scotsmen especially, and it was for the 
glory ol Scotland that lie competed in the taces of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club. He was thirty-two )cars old, with regular 
features and kind e)es. He was brave to excess, enterprising, 
chivalrous, a nineteenth century Fergus, goodness itself, better- 
even than Saint Martin, for he woLdd have given his whole 
mantle to the Highland poor. 

Lord G^gparvan had been maiTied scarcely three months; he 
had wedded Miss Helena Tutfnrl, daughter of the great tra- 
veller William TufTnel, one of the numerous vicrims to geograp- 
hical science and the passion for discover). Miss Helena did not 
belong to a noble family, but she was a Scotswoman, and that 
was nobility in the eyes of Lord Glenarvan- she was charming, 
courageous, and clever, and the Laird of Luss chose her for his 
life companion. When he met her she w r as an orphan, almost 
fortuneless, living alone in her father's house at Kilpatrick: he 
fell in love With and married her. She was then twenty- two, a 

19 
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blonde, with eyes as blue as the Scottish lakes on a spring morn- 
ing. Her affection for her husband was even greater than her 
gratitude: she loved him as if she were the rich heiress, and he 
the poor orphan. As to the tenants and servants, they were ready 
to give their life for the ‘ good lady of Luss.’ 

They had passed their honeymoon in their own castle, in the 
midst of the magnificent Highland scenery, amongst the glens 
and the heath, with the lake for a mirror of their happiness. 
After the first few months, Loid Glenarvan remembered that his 
wife was the daughter of a great traveller, and had her father's 
tastes and aspirations. He then had the Duncan built, meaning 
to take his wife to the Mediterranean amongst the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago. Lady Glenai van’s joy, when her husband put 
the Duncan at her disposal, may be imagined. 

It was then that the scene w'c related in the first two chapters 
took place His absence made Lady Genatvan impatient rather 
than sad: she received a telegram the day after his departure, 
announcing his speedy letuin, a letter the same evening said he 
might be away some time, as his efloits had met with some 
difficulty; the next day came another letter, expressing his dis 
satisfaction with the Admiralty. Then Lady Helena at last began 
to leel uneas\ 

In the evening, she was alone in the libiary when the steward 
came to announce that a girl and a boy desned to speak with 
Lord Glenarvan. 

' Are they people from this neighbourhood? ’ asked Lady 
Helena. 

* No, my lady,' answered the steward, ‘ I don’t know them. 
They came bv railway to Balloch, and they’ve walked on from 
there.’ 

‘ Show them in. Halbert,’ Lady Glenarvan told him. 

A few moments afterwards a young girl and a smjll boy en- 
tered the room. "I hey were brother and sister, and very much 
alike. The girl was about sixteen. Her attractive face, her eyes, 
which looked as though she had been crying, her resigned but 
courageous face, her poor but neat dress, all spoke in her favour. 
With her was a boy of twelve, who already appeared to be taking 
his sister under his protection. The girl seemed a little intimid- 
ated by Lady Helena, who hastened to reassure her. 
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* No/ the boy answered in a determined tone, 4 not to you, but 
to Lord Glenarvan himself/ 

* Please excuse him/ the girl glanced at her brother. 

4 Lord Glenarvan isn't at the castle/ said Lady Helena; * but 
I’m his wife, and if I will do instead — ' 

4 Are you Lady Glenarvan? * asked the girl. 4 The wife of the 
Lord Glenarvan who sent the notice about the Britannia to the 
Times? ' 

4 Yes, dear; and who are you? ’ 

4 I'm Captain Grant's daughter Mai), and this is my brother 
Robert/ 

4 Arc you Miss Grant? * cried Lady Helena, taking the girl’s 
hands. 

4 What do you know about my father’s shipwreck? Is he still 
alive? Shall we ever see him again? ’ cried the poor girl. 

4 My dear child, theie’s hope, though it’s but feeble, that you 
may see your father again some day/ 

Mary Grant could haidly bear the change from despair to 
hope; she buried her face in her hands to conceal her tears. When 
the first shock was over, Lady Glenarvan told her about the 
document, and how it explained that the Britannia had been 
wrecked on the coast of Patagonia, the captain and two of the 
sailors having escaped, and how they had asked for help in three 
different languages. 

While she was speaking, Robert Grant kept his eyes fixed 
upon her; his childish imagination was calling up the terrible 
scenes his father must have gone through; he could see him on 
the deck of the Britannia, ; n the waves, on the rocks, lying on the 
sand. 

4 Ohl our poor father! ' he cried, clinging to his sister. 

As to Mary, she listened with clasped hands, and did not utter 
a word tilfr the explanation was over. Then she asked, 4 Oh, Lady 
Glenarvan, may I see the papers? 4 

4 Lord Glenarvan has taken them to London to use on your 
father's behalf; but I’ve told you all they contained, word for 
word, as well as the interpretation we gave them. The deiails of 
the document are now as well known to you as they are to me, 
Miss Grant. 4 

4 1 should have liked to see my father's writing/ sighed the 
girl. 

4 Well, p&haps Lord Glenarvan will be back tomorrow. He 4 s 
taken the document to lay it before the Admiralty Commissioners 
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to try to make them send a ship in search of your father at once.* 
* How much you have done for us. Lady Glcnarvan 1 * cried 
the young girl. * How can we show our gratitude? * 

4 We don't deserve your gratitude yet, dear; any one else would 
have done the same. You must stay at the castle till Lord Glcn- 
arvan comes back.* 

4 But we are strangers to you Lady Glenarvan.* 

4 No, dear child; Captain G» ant’s children are not strangers 
here, and I want you to hear fiom Lord Glenarvan what's going 
to be done to save your father.' 

Lady Helena’s kind offer could not be refused, and it was 
agreed that Mary Grant and her hi other should sia) at Malcolm 
Castle till Lord Glenaivan’s leturn. 



CHAPTER IV 


LADY G I ENARVAN’S OFFER 

During this conversation. Lady Glenarvan had not mentioned 
the fears her husband had expicssed about the way his request 
had been leceived by the Admiralty, nor the probability that 
Captain Grant was a prisoner amongst the South American In- 
dians. She thought it better not to quench the hope she had kind- 
led; and after having answcied all Man Grant’s questions, she 
asked her about her own lift, hei position in the world, where 
she seemed to be her brother’s only protectress. It was a simple 
and touching story, and it added to Lady Glenaivan's sympathy 
foi hu. • 

Mary and Robeit were the captain’s only children. Harry 
Grant had lost his wife at Robeit's biith, and during his long 
\o\ ages he had left his children in the care ol a lady cousin and 
a sci van L Captain Giant was a bold sailor, who knew his trade 
well, a good navigator, and a good trader too, qualities most pre- 
cious to the skippeis of the merchant seivice. He had lived in 
Dundee, where his lather, a ministci of St. Katherine’s Church, 
had given him a complete education, thinking that this was al- 
w r a>s useful, even to the captain ol a merchantman. During his 
hist voyages, hrst as mare and aftciwaids as skipper, his business 
had prospered, and some years after the birth of his son he had 
found himself in possession of a small loi tune. 

It w r as then that a great idea emend his mind, and made his 
name a household word. Like the Glenarvans and some influen- 
tial families ol the lowlands, he had few English sympathies. The 
intciests ol his countiy were clear to him, and to help it per- 
sonally he decided to found a vast Scots colony m the Pacific 
Islands. Perhaps he dreamed ol a Scottish America, independent 
of England, and he mav have allowed his hopes to be too plainly 
seen. At an\ rate the Government refused to help him, and even 
raised difficulties which would have silenced anvbody else. 

But Grant appealed to the patriotism of his countrymen, put 
his lortune at the service of his came, built a ship, and, with a 
picked crew, alter having entrusted his children to his elderly 
cousin’s car#, he set out to explore the Pacific Islands. This was 
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in 1861. Letters came from him until May, 1862, but since his 
departure from Callao the Britamma had not been heard of, and 
the Marttime Gazette no longer mentioned him It was then that 
the elderly cousin had died, and left the two children alone in 
the world. 

Mary Grant was then fourteen; her valiant nature did not fail, 
and she devoted herself entirely to her brother. By dint of eco- 
nomy, prudence, and wisdom, working day and night, giving up 
everything to him, denying everything to herself, she educated 
and became a real mother to him The childien were still living 
at Dundee in poverty, nobly accepted, but valiantly fought 
against. Mary thought only of her brother, and hoped foi some 
happy future for him. As she had believed that the Britannia was 
lost for ever, and her father dead, her emotion, when she read 
the paragraph in the Times, may well be imagined Sly* decided 
to go that very day to Malcolm Castle and to learn the best or the 
worst; anything was bettei than suspense. 

Such was the painful story which she 1 elated to Lady Glcn- 
arvan, as simply as possible; clearly she did not realise how 
heroic her own conduct had been. Bur Lady Helena lealised this, 
and she kissed the girl with tears in her eyes Robert, who seemed 
to be hearing the story for the hist time, at last understood all 
his sister had done for him, and all she had suffered, and he 
threw his arms around her and cried 

Night had closed in during their long discussion. Lady Glcn- 
arvan thought how tired the children must be, and she ended 
the conversation. Mary and Robert Grant were given a meal and 
shown to their rooms, where they slept to dieam of a brighter 
future. Then Helena sent for the major, and told him what had 
happened that evening. 

4 That Mary Grant is a brave girl/ commented MacNabbs. 

4 May Heaven grant that Glenarvan succeed in his enterprise/ 
Lady Helena answered, 4 otherwise the position of the two child- 
ren would become frightful/ 

4 He will succeed/ replied MacNabbs, 4 or the Lords of the 
Admiralty must have hearts harder than Portland stone/ 

Notwithstanding the major's assurance, Lady Glenarvan passed 
an anxious night, and she did not get a minute's rest. 

The next morning Mary Grant and her brother were in the 
large courtyard when a carriage could be heard approaching. 
Lord Glenarvan was returning to the castle as qyickly as his 
horses could carry him, and at once Lady Glenarvan, accom- 
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panied by the major, went into the courtyard to meet him. He 
seemed sad, disappointed, furious, but he said nothing until he 
had kissed his wife. 

4 What news, Edward? * Lady Helena asked him. 

4 Those people are heartless ! ’ her husband exclaimed 

4 Have they refused? ' 

‘ Yes; they have refused me a ship! They spoke of the millions 
spent in vain in the search for Franklin, they declared that the 
document was vague and unin! ell igihle; they pointed out that 
the shipwreck had happened two years ago, and said that there 
was little chance now of finding the pool fellows. They declared 
that they could not search all Patagonia to find three men, and — 
and Scotsmen!— that the search would be in vain, and would 
make more victims instead of saving them. In shoit, they made 
all sorts qf excuses, and they won't do anything for poor Grant 1 * 

4 Father! my poor father! ’ Mary Grant fell on her knees be- 
fore Lord Glenarvan. 

‘ Your father! * he was amazed. * 

4 Yes, Edward,’ Lady Helena exclaimed, 4 these arc Captain 
Grant’s mo children.’ 

4 Ah, young lady.’ Loid Glenarvan raised Mary to her feet, 4 if 
1 had known you wcie here — ’ 

He did not say more. A painful silence, broken only by sobs, 
reigned in the courtyard. No one spoke, neither Lord Glenarvan, 
Lady Glenarvan, the major, nor the seivants of the castle, who 
were crowding round their master; all these Scotsmen were silent- 
ly protesting against the conduct of the English Government. 
After some moments, the major asked Lord Glenarvan : 4 Then 
you’ve no moie hope? ’ 

4 None/ 

4 Very well/ declaied young Rol ert, ‘I will go to them, and 
if—’ He did not finish his threat, for his sister stopped him; but 
his close? fist indicated that his intentions were anything but 
pacific. 

4 No, Robert/ Mary Grant told him. 4 No, we must thank Lord 
and Lady Glenarvan for all they have done, and be eternally 
grateful to them. We must go now.’ 

4 Mary! ’ cried Lady Glenaivan, 4 where arc you going? * 

4 1 shall go and throw myself at ihc Queen’s feet/ the young 
girl declared, 4 and we shall sec if she will be deaf to the prayers 
of two childten who are begging for their father’s life/ 

Lord Glenarvan shook his head, not because he doubled Her 
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Majesty’s kindness, but he knew that Mary Grant could not get 
to her. Supplicants find it difficult to reach the throne, and it 
seems as if the sentence that the English put on their steering- 
wheels were also on the palace doors : — * Passengers are requested 
not to speak to the man at the wheel.’ Lady Helena understood 
her husband’s thoughts, she knew that the step the girl was going 
to take would be useless. She then had a great and generous idea. 

‘Mary Grant,’ she exclaimed- ‘wait, my child, and listen to 
what I’m going to say.' 

The \oung girl, who was about to leave with her brother, 
paused, as Lady Glenarvan, with rears in her eyes, but in a firm 
voice and with a determined face, turned to her husband. 

' Edward,' she told him, ‘ when Captain Grant threw that paper 
into the sea he confided it to God’s care. God has sent it to us. 
He has entrusted the late of the unfortunate men to us.*,. 

‘ What do you mean, Helena? ’ asked Lord Glenarvan. 

A deep silence leigned among all present. 

‘ I mean,’ Lady Glenarvan told him. ' that we ought to be glad 
to be able to begin our married life by doing a good deed. Well, 
Edwaid, for my sake you planned a pleasure voyage. But what 
pleasure can be greater than that of saving life? ’ 

* Helena! * cried Loid Glenarvan. 

‘ Yes, you understand me, Edwaid. The Duncan is a good little 
ship, fit even ior a voyage in the Pacific. She could sail round the 
world, if she had to. Edwaid. let’s go and find Captain Grant! * 

At these couiagcous woids, Lord Glenarvan held out his arms 
to his young wife; he smiled and embtated her, while Mary and 
Robert kissed liei hands, and the scivants gave three cheers for 
the Lady of Luss. 
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r n* duw( ix smss\h 

I ord Glen \rv\n hael alitadv thought while he was in Lon- 
don of gome: to scaich for Captain Giant and his onl\ hesita- 
tion came fiom the idea of being st panted from his wife But 
now that I adv Glcnaivan hc'sell had suggested gong, his hesi 
tat ion ceased 

Once the dcpaitme was fixed, there was not an hour to lose 
That veiy d is I oid GIcnaivan sent C apiam Mangles orders to 
take the Duncan to G1 isgow uicl to get ever) (lung ready for a 
vovage t<* the Paeiiie She w is a fine )acht of aio tons bmden 
the hist ships which it if lied (he New World those of Columbus 
ind Magellan wcic f n sm illei 

I he Duncan hul topmasts and could take advantage of the 
wind like a clipper her c lollies wen of iho horsepower con- 
stituted on a new s\stcm ind vu) powciful With all steam on, 
she eould go at a giciki 'peed thin an\ ^cached before on her 
tual trips in the Chde, liet pitent logbook lcgisteied seventeen 
knots She was well fund foi a louiney lound the woild, and 
C iptain Mangles hid onlv to see to hei mtei lor arrangements 
ills hist eaie w is to enlngf' the bunkei' so as to e iny the 
gieatesi possible quintily of coil ioi it would be difhcult to le 
new the supply of fuel dining Jie \osa<e ihe same piecaution 
was taken about the stewards loom and Mingles laid m pro 
visions foi two vcais, he also bought a small cannon and installed 
it on the icueeastlc m cast aims m gh t be needed He knew what 
he was abom although he had onh commanded a pleasure yacht 
he was counted amongst Glasgows finest skippeis, lie was thirty 
'ears old and though his fcatuies w ic lougli they denoted 
courage and kindness He had been hi ought up at the castle and 
the Glcnarvans had made a sailoi of him During his long vov 
ages, he had often given pi oof of skill en^gv, and presence of 
mind and when Loid Ulenamn ofTeied him the command of 
the Duncan , he aeccpted it willingl), foi he loved the laird of 
Malcolm Castle auel sought eveiv oppoit unity of showing it 
The mat#, Tom \ustm was a worthy old sailoi, the crew con 
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sisted of twenty-five men, including the captain and m^te, they 
all came from Dumbartonshire, and formed a veritable clan, 
bagpipes and all. They were delighted when they heard where 
they were bound for. 

The captain did not forget to piepare Lord and Lady Glcn- 
arvan’s cabin for a long voyage. He also had cabins fitted up for 
Captain Grant's children, as Helena had not been able to refuse 
Mary permission to follow hct on the Dim ran As to young 
Robert, he would have hidden himself in the hold sooner than 
not go, and he insisted on going as a sailor. Lord Glenarvan con- 
sented, and he was placed undei Mangles' care. 

To complete the passenger list, it will suffice to name Ma|or 
MacNabbs. He was a man of fifty, with a calm regular face, who 
went where he was told to go, an excellent and peifcct character, 
modest, silent, peaceful, and gentle; always agreeing Wth every- 
thing and everyone, nevei aigumg, and therefoie never quanel- 
ling; he went up to a bleach m a foitiess wall with the same step 
as he used to go to bed, ruffled at nothing, not even a cannon 
hall. He not only possessed the vulgar coui age of the battle-field, 
but, better still, moral courage, fn in ness ot soul. He was a Scots- 
man from head to foot, and he had gained his majority in the 
42nd Regiment of the Highland Black Watch, whose companies 
aie formed of Scottish gentlemen. MacNabbs. as cousin to the 
Glenarvans, lived at Malcolm Castle, and accompanied his 
cousins on board the Duncan . 

As soon as the vacht arrived at Steamboat Quay, Glasgow, she 
monopolised public curiosity, a large crowd came cverv day to 
stare at her. In a month she would be ready to start, and her 
departure was fixed for 25th August, as that would allow her to 
reach the southern latitudes in the beginning of spring. 

At eight in the evening on 24th August, the passengers and 
crew ot the Duncan repaired to Glasgow cathedral; an^immense 
crowd accompanied them. There the Reverend Morton implored 
the blessing of Heaven on the expedition; and Mary Grant 
prayed for her benefactors, and shed teais of gratitude to God; 
then the assembly dispersed in profound emotion. 

By eleven they weie all on board, and the captain made his 
final preparations. At midnight the fires were lighted, and the 
sails reefed, for the wind was blowing from the south-west, and 
could not help the ship on her way. Mangles had no pilot, for he 
knew the Clyde well, and he managed the yacht adftiirably; she 
was completely obedient to her helm. By three next morning the 
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Duncan was passing the locks of Dumbarton; two hours later she 
was in the Firth of Cl>de; at six she doubled the Mull of Cantyre, 
and was sailing in the open sea. 



CHAP1LR VI 


THE P ASST N GER IN CABIN SIX 

During ihf hisi da) s sailing ilicic was a strong sea on, and 
the Duncan rocked considerably, the ladies did not appear upon 
deck, but staged in their cabins, which was as well But the next 
day the wind settled m one quartei, die captain had sail spicad, 
and the vessel rocked and pitched less At eaily dawn Lad\ Glen 
arvan and Maiv Giant were able to join lord Glenaivan, the 
major, and the captain upon the deck 1 lie sumise was magmfi 
cent, and the vessel glided on in the midst of a splendid irradia 
tion, her sails seemed to be spreading ihcmsehes out to catch 
the suns rays The passengtis contemplated the radium sped 
acle m silence 

* The day has begun well, 1 id) Cl* nan an commented at last 
I do hojje the wind will favour us 

‘We couldn t have a bettci II* lent tnswcicd 1 oid Glcnai 
van, ‘ at pic sent wc\c nothing to coinpl un of 

* Will the voyage t ike long Tdu ud' 

4 ^ou must ask the captain th il s ud Glenarv in \ie you 
satisfied with voui ship Mangles - 

‘Quite satisfied my lord’ icplied Mangles, ‘were going it 
seventeen knots II we can keep up this spied we shall cioss the 
line in ten days, and in less than fisc weeks we shall double Cape 
Horn * 

\ou hcaid that, Maiy" said Lads Glcnaivau in less thin 
five weeks 

* \es, Lady Glenaivan,' the* young gul answered ‘I heard it, 
and the captain s words made my he ait beat ’ 

* How do you like sailing, Miss Gi tut*' ’ isked I oid Glenaivan 

* Picttv well, my lotd I think I shall soon get used to it * 

‘ And how is young Robeit getting oiP ' 

4 Oh, Robert, smiled Mangles ‘when he s not in the engine 
loom, he's up the masts He laughs at sea sickness I ook, can you 
see him?' And the c ipLam pointed cowaids the foremast, wheie 
Robert was hanging a hunched feet in the air Mary could not 
restrain a movement of anxietv 

4 Oh, he won’t hurt, miss,’ said the captain, 4 1 ll^ake care of 
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liim. When Captain Grant sees him he'll be an accomplished 
sailor/ 

‘ Don’t you admire our Duncan, Miss Mary? ’ asked Lord Glen- 
arvan. 

1 Yes, my loid; ail the moie because I know a great deal about 
ships, toi I always used to play about on my father’s; he ought to 
have made a sailor of me, then I'd be able to lend a hand ’ 

* If you talk like that/ answeied I oid Glenarvan, * ’lOu'll make 
a great friend of Captain Mangles, foi he thinks theie is no pro- 
fession in the world like a sailoi's. lie can't understand any one 
choosing another, not even a woman. Can you. John? * 

4 I think there's nothing like it, mv loid, though I would lather 
see a woman on the poop than reefing a sail, 1 like to lieai them 
talk that way/ 

’Above all, it’s the Duncan thev’ie admiiing/ Glenaivan re 
plied. • 

‘ She deseives all the a din nation she gets/ Mangles said proudly. 

* As you’re so proud of sour yacht/ replied Lord, Glenarvan, 

‘ vou make me want to go ovei her and see how our sailors aie 
off between decks/ 

‘ 1 shall be delighted, mv ladv; 1 11 go and fetch Olbmett/ 

Olbinett was the yacht's stewaid. and he lulhlled his duties 
with zeal and self importance. When he came Lord Glenarvan 
told him: ’We’re going round the yacht; I hope we shall find 
breakfast ready when we come bac k/ 

Olbinett bowed giavclv. 

4 Are sou coming, too, majoi? ’ asked Ladv Glenarvan. 

4 If yon wish/ answeied MacNabbs. 

’ Let him stop and sm^ e/ viid I oid Glenaivan: ’ lie’s an in 
trepid smoker. Miss Giant: I believe he even smokes in his sleep/ 

The major made a sign of assent, and Loid Glenarvan’s guests 
went down between decks. MacN. *>bs rein lined alone silently 
meditating* as was his custom, am. wiapping himself in thick 
clouds of smoke; he stayed quite still, watching the sea in the 
ship’s wake. After some moments of mute contemplation, he 
turned and saw a new amval opposite him. If an> thing could 
sui prise him, the major would have been surprised, for the pas- 
senger was absolutely unknowm to him. 

The man he saw was tall and t 'mi and might be forty; he 
looked like a long nail with a big head; his head was large, his 
forehead high, his nose long, his mouth wide, and his chin promi- 
nent. He hid%is eyes behind enormous round spectacles, and his 
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look seemed to have the indecision peculiar to the nyctalops, who 
see best at night. His expression denoted intelligence and 
gaiety; he lacked the crabbed look of those grave personages who 
never laugh, and whose emptiness is covered by a serious mask. 
He showed that he knew how to take men and things by their 
best side. 

But even without having heard him speak, it was easy to see 
that he was a great talker and an absent-minded one, like men 
who do not see what they are looking at, or hear what they are 
listening to. He wore a travelling-cap, strong yellow boots and 
leather gaiters, brown velvet jacket and trousers, both full of 
pockets stuffed with portfolios, pocket-books, and a thousand 
other things, embarrassing and useless, without speaking of a 
telescope slung across his shoulder. His bustling manner formed 
a singular contrast to the major’s placidity. He walked round 
MacNabbs, looked at him, and questioned him with hit, eyes with- 
out the major’s wanting to know whence he came, oi where he 
was going, or what brought him there. 

When this enigmatical pcisonage saw his attempts bafFled bv 
the majoi’s indifference, he seized his telescope, which when it 
was pulled out measured over four teet in length. He raised it: 
pointing it at the hoii/on he looked attentively thiough it for 
five minutes; then he lowered it, and resting it on the deck he 
leant upon it as if it had been a walking-stick. But his weight 
made the telescope shut and he lost his balance, and almost fell 
full length on deck. Any one else would have laughed; but the 
major did not bat an eyebrow. At last the strangei made up his 
mind to speak. 

4 Steward! ’ he cried, with a foreign accent. 

Nobody answered his call. 

' Steward! ’ he repeated, more loudly. 

Just then Olbinetr was passing to go to the ship’s galley situ- 
ated under the forecastle. He was astonished to hear Mmseif ad 
dressed in this way. 

4 Wherever did he spring from? ' he asked himself. 4 He can’t 
be a friend of Lord Glenarvan’s.’ But he went on to the poop and 
approached the stranger. 

4 Are you the ship’s steward? ' the latter asked. 

4 Yes, sir; but I haven’t the honour — ’ 

* Well, I’m the passenger from cabin number six.’ 

4 Number six? ’ echoed the steward. 

4 Yes; and what’s your name? * 
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* Olbinett.’ 

4 Well, ■ then, Olbinett, my friend,’ the stranger replied * It’s 
time to think about breakfast. I’ve had nothing to eat for thirty- 
six hours, which is pardonable in a man who has travelled with- 
out stopping from Paris to Glasgow. What time is breakfast, if 
you please? * 

■ At nine o’clock,’ Olbinett told him mechanically. 

The foicigner tried to consult his watch, but that was a lengthy 
business, as it was in his ninth pocket. 

4 Why, it isn’t eight yet,’ he said. ‘ Well then, Olbinett, give me 
a glass of sherry and a biscuit, for 1 am dying of inanition.’ 

Olbinett was listening, but he could not understand; the stran- 
ger went on talking, and passed from one subject to another with 
extreme volubility. 

* Well,’ he asked, 4 and where’s the captain? Isn’t the captain 
up yet? Artd the mate, what is he doing? Is he asleep, too? lhe 
weather is fine, fortunately, and the ship is going on by itself.’ 

Precisely as he said the last woids, Mangles appeared on the 
stairs of the poop. 

* Theie’s the captain,* said Olbinett. 

4 1 am happy to make your acquaintance. Captain Burton,’ the 
stranger greeted him. 

If any one ever was astonished, it was Mangles, not only at 
hearing himself called Burton, hut at seeing this stranger aboard 
his ship. The other went on: 4 Allow me to shake hands with you,’ 
he said; ‘ if I didn’t do so the day before yestcradv, it was so that 
i wouldn’t be in your way at starting time. But today, captain, 
I’m truly happy to sec you.’ 

Mangles opened his cy#’* and looked fioin Olbinett to the new- 
comer. 

’ Now,’ the latter continued, 4 our introduction is over, and now 
we’re old fiiends. We can talk. Tell sie if you aie pleased with the 
Scotia } ’ m 

4 What do you mean by the Scotia? ’ said Mangles at last. 

4 Why the good ship we'ie on. and which I’ve heard so much of, 
as well as of her excellent Captain Burton Are you any relation 
to the great African traveller of that name? A great mant My 
compliments if yon are! 4 

4 Sir,’ Mangles replied, 4 1 am not oelv no relation of the travel 
ler Burton, but I’m not even Captain burton ’ 

‘All! ’ the unknown decided. 4 then you aic the mate, Mr. 
Burdness.’ # 
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Mangles began to understand and he was going to explain, 
when Lord Glenarvan, his wife, and Miss Grant reappeared on 
deck. The stranger perceived them, and cried: * Ah, passengers! 
Parfait ! I hope, Mr. Burdncss, you will introduce me.’ And with- 
out waiting for die captain’s intervention he advanced with per- 
fect case. 

' Madame ’ he addressed Miss Grant, 4 Miss ’ to Lady Glenar- 
van, 4 Monsieur 4 to her husband. 

* Lord Glenarvan/ said the captain. 

* My lord/ continued the stranger, 4 1 ask your pardon for in- 
troducing myself; but at sea we can’t obseive all the rules of eti- 
quette. I hope we shall soon make each others acquaintance, and 
that, in the company of these ladies, our passage in the Scotia 
will be short and agieeable. 4 

Lady Glenarvan and Miss Grant could not have found any- 
thing to say. They were dumbfounded at seeing this Stranger on 
board the Duncan, 

4 Monsieur/ said Lord Glenaivan, ‘ to whom have I the honour 
of speaking? ’ 

4 To Jacques Eliacin Francois Mai ie Pagancl, Secretary ot the 
Paris Geographical Society, Honoraiy Membei of the Berlin, 
Bombay, Darmstad, Lcipsic, I ondon, Peteisbuig, Vienna, and 
New York Societies; also of the Ro>al Geogiaphical and Ethno- 
graphical East India Institute. 1 have been, foi twenty years of 
my life, an armchair gcogiaphei; now I am going to India to 
enter militant science 4 
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JACQUES PAGANEL 

I he secretary of the Geographical Society must have been an 
amiable person, for all that was said very gracefully. Lord Glen- 
arvan knew at once with whom he had to do; the newcomer’s 
geographical works, his reports on modern discoveries inserted in 
the society’s bulletins, his correspondence all over the world, had 
made him one of the most distinguished scientific men of France. 
Glenarvan held his hand cordially to his unexpected guest. 

4 Now that w r e know each other,’ he said, 4 will you allow me 
ask sou a question? ’ 

‘Twenty, m } lord/ Pagaucl replied: it w r ill be a pleasure to 
answer them.’ 

4 Was it the night before last you came on hoard? ’ ■* 

* Ye\ at eight o’clock. 1 jumped out of the Caledonian railway 
into a cab, and from the cab into the Scotia, in which I had taken 
my passage in Paris. The night was dark. I saw nobody oil board. 
1 was very tired with my thirty hours’ journey, and knowing that, 
to avoid sea sickness, it is a good thing to lie down at once, I 
went to number six cabin, which they had allotted me, went to 
bed, and slept for thirty-six hours aL a stretch/ 

Jacques Pagnel’s hearers now realised how he came there. The 
French traveller had mistaken the ship, and had embarked while 
Lhe crew of the Duncan w* e a* the cathedral. 

4 Then Calcutta is the starting point you've chosen for your 
Havels? ’ Glenarvan asked him. 

4 Yes, mv lord. I have letters of tec inmendation to Lord Somer- 
set, the Govern or-Genc ral, and a mission from the Geographical 
Soc iety/ 

* Wliat mission? ’ 

‘ I have a curious and useful journey to undertake, traced out 
for me by m\ learned colleague, M. Vivien do Saint Martin. I am 
to go in tiie track of a number of ceVbrated travellers. I want to 
succeed where the missionary Krick m» unfortunately failed in 
1846; in a word, to survey the course of the Yarou-Dzangbo- 
Tchou. which Waters Thibet at the south of the Himalayas, and 
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to see if that river does not join the Bramapootra in the north 
east of Assam.' 

Paganel spoke with enthusiasm. It would have been as impos 
sible to stop him as the Falls of Niagara 

1 That would be a glorious thing to do, Monsieur Paganel, but 
I’m sorry to say that, for the present at least, you must give up 
your intention of visiting India ' 

‘ Renounced id Wh\? ' 

4 Because you're turning yot 1 back to India 
* But Captain Burton — ’ 

4 I'm not Captain Burton, said Mangles 
4 But the Scotia ? ’ 

4 This ship isn't the Scotia * 

Paganel's astonishment was unbounded He stared alternately 
at Lord Glenarvan, who looked sei ious, at Ladv Glenar\an and 
Mary Grant, who looked sympathetic, at Mangles, who was 
laughing, at the majoi, who did not move an e\ebrow; then, 
shrugging his shoulders and bringing his spectacles down lrom his 
forehead to his eyes 4 You're joking! ’ lie tried 

But at that moment he looked at the steeling wheel, which 
boie the following inscription 

DUNCAN 

Glasgow 

7 he D utuan 1 ' cried he, in despan 
Then he lushed down the stancasc and went to hide his gnef 
in his cabin As soon as the unlortunate savant had disappeared 
eveiybodv except the majoi laughed outnght To mistake vour 
tram, and go to Dumbarton instead ol Edinburgh could be tin 
deistood, but to mistake vour ship, and sail foi C hill when vou 
mean to go to India, was the height of distiaction 

Monsieur Paganel is used to such mistakes, he s well known 
to be the most absent minded even ol savants, said lord Glen 
arvan » 

4 But what are we going to do with the poor gentleman? 4 said 
Ladv Glenarvan We cannot take him to Patagonia ’ 

‘Why not?’ asked MacNabbs, gravely, we'ie not responsible 
for his absence of mind If he were in a train, it wouldn t stop’ 

‘ No, but he would get down at the first station,’ replied Lady 
Glenarvan 

4 Well, said Glenarvan, 4 that s what he can do at the fust place 
we touch at ' 

At that moment Paganel, piteous and ashameci caine up on 
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deck again, after seeing that his luggage was on board. He walked 
up and down, looking at the masts, and questioning the silent 
horizon of the open sea. At last tic came back to Lord Glenarvan. 

' Where’s the Duncan going to? ’ he asked. 

‘ To Conception, in South America.’ 

* To Chili! ’ cried the unfortunate geographer. * and my mis- 
sion to the Indies! What will M. de Quatrefages and the others 
say? How can I attend a meeting again? ’ 

‘Come, M. Paganel,’ Lord Glenarvan reassured him. 4 do not 
despair. All may be ananged, and >ou won’t be delayed very 
long. The Yarou-Dzangbo-Tchou will wait for you in the moun- 
tains of Thibet. We shall soon touch at Madeira, and there you 
will find a ship to take you back to Europe.’ 

4 Thank you, my lord, 1 must be resigned to it. But we may call 
this a singular adventure; such things only happen to me. And 
my cabin outboard the Scotial ' 

4 You must give up the Scotia for the present.’ 

4 But,’ said Paganel, after looking once more rousd the ship. 
4 the Duncan is a pleasure-yacht! ' 

4 Yes, sir,’ answered Mangles. 4 and it belongs to Lord Glenar- 
van.’ 

4 Who begs you to accept his hospitality.’ said Glenarvan. 

4 A thousand thanks, my lord.’ Paganel replied. 4 1 am grateful, 
but allow me to make a simple observation. India is a fine coun- 
try; it offers marvellous surprises, and the ladies do not know it, T 
daresay. 

4 Well, the man at the helm has only to turn the wheel, and the 
vacht Duncan would sail as easily for Calcutta as for Concepcion, 
and as this is a pleasure t\ — ’ 

The looks of his audience cut him short. 

4 M. Paganel,’ said Ladv Glenarvan, 4 if it were onlv a question 
of a pleasure trip. I should say let .s all go to India, and Lord 
Gienarvan*vould, too; but the Duman is going to find some per- 
sons shipwrecked on the coast of Patagonia, and she cannot 
change her humane destination.’ 

In a few minutes the French traveller knew all; he heard about 
the providential finding of the documents, the history of Captain 
Grant, and Lady Glenarvan’s generous offer. 

4 Madame, 4 he said, 4 allow me tc i J mire your conduct in all 
this affair, and to admire it without reserve. I should be sorry 
to delay your ^cht for a single day.’ 

4 Will you join our expedition, then? ’ asked Helena. 
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‘It is impossible, madame; I must fulfil my mission. I shall 
land at the first place you touch at.’ 

‘ At Madeira, then/ said Mangles. 

‘ So be it. 1 shall go from theie to Lisbon, and wait at Lisbon 
for a ship.’ 

‘ Well, M. Paganel/ Lord Glenarvan agreed, ' what you wish 
shall be done. For my part, I am happy to see you on board. I 
hope you will not be too dull in our company/ 

Before the end of the day Paganel was even body s friend. He 
asked to be shown the famous document, which he studied long 
and minutely — though no other interpretation seemed to him 
possible. Marv Grant and her brother inspired him with the 
greatest interest. He gave them hope, and the way he predicted 
certain success to the Duncan made the young girl smile. If it 
were not for his mission, he declared, he would accompany them. 

When he knew that Ladv Glenarvan was the daughter of Wil 
liam Tuffnel, he exploded in admiring in tetjee lions. He had 
known her father. They had oltcn wiitten to each other when 
Tuffnel was an honorary member of the society. It was he who 
had introduced him. What a pleasuie to sail w r ith JTufhier s 
daughter ! 



CHATTIR VIII 


THE EXP EDI 1 1 0 \ S NEW MEMBER 

Thf Y\cnr favouied b\ the cmrents off the Noith of Afnca, 
made rapid progicss tow aids the Fquatoi On 30th August they 
sighted Madcna, and Glcnatvan iaithful to his piomise, offered 
to touch there to land his guest 

‘ Ms dear lord’ answeiccl Paganel, 4 1 will not stand on cere 
monv with \ou Bcfoie sou knew of my piesence on boaid, did 
you mean to stop at Madtua-' 

‘No’ said Gh nai van 

4 Well, then, allow me to pioht by the consequences of my 
absence of mind vladena is too well known It offeis nothing 11. 
teiesting to a geogiaphei Eve ly thing has been saul and wntten 
about it, and besides it is declining as a vine glowing count i> In 
eighteen th lit ecu they made twenty two thousand pipes, and now 
they sc ncely make live bundled It would be an aniicling spcct 
aclc If n s all the same to you, 1 c 1 s touch at the Canaries 4 

4 Canaries arc on oui was, Glcnatvan assured him, 4 so we’ll 
touch the ic 

I always wanted to see the Peak of Tcncnflc/ remaikcd Paga 
nel 4 Hcie’s a good oppoitunity and 111 piofit by it while I’m 
waiting lot a ship to take me back to F mope 

As you please M Paganel answcud Glenarvan, laughing, 
and not without some icasoii 

The Canants ait not * ir ftom Madeua Only syo miles sepal 
ate the two groups, a uihe lot a stcamci like the Duncan. On 31st 
August, at two in the afternoon, the captain and Paganel weie on 
deck The I lenchman was askn questions about Chili; all at 
once the captain intci lupted him and pointing south to a spot 
on the horizon M PagancP h^ said 
\es, captain 

Look there, don t sou set anything 1 ' 

No* 

‘ You’ie not looking in the light place ’ 

4 1 still don’t see anything * 

4 There an none so blind as ilios* ^ho won’t see It's the Peak 
of lenenffc, although we’re still foitv miles off ’ 

Whether Raganel wishes to see 01 not, a few hours later he had 
to give in to the evidence 
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4 Now do you see it? * asked Mangles. 

4 Yes, yes, perfectly/ Paganel replied; ‘ and so that’s what they 
call the Peak of TenerifFe? It doesn't look very high.' 

4 It's eleven thousand feet above sea level/ 

4 That's not so high as Mont Blanc/ 

' Quite likely; but if you wanted to climb it, you’d find it high 
enough.’ 

4 What is the use of climbing it after Humboldt and Bon plan? 
Humboldt was a great genius. He climbed that mountain, and 
gave a description of it, which leaves i.othing to be desired; he 
told us all about the five zones; the wine zone, the laurel, pine, and 
heath zones, and lastly, the barren zone. It was at the very sum- 
mit he stood where there wasn’t even room to sit down. From the 
top, he could see as much space as a quarter of Spain. Then he 
went down into the volcano to its very depths, and reached the 
bottom of the crater. What could I do after that great than? ’ 

4 He hasn’t left much/ Mangles agreed. 4 It is a pity, for you’ll 
be very dull while you’re waiting for a ship.’ 

‘ But, Mangles, don’t you touch at the Cape Verde Islands? ’ 

4 Yes, we’re going to touch there for coal.' 

4 Then I’ll go on there,’ Paganel decided; 4 the Cape Verde Is- 
lands aren’t far from Senegal, where I’ll find some countrymen. 1 
know they say that those islands aren't interesting, and that 
they’re unhealthy; but everything is ini cresting to a geographer. 
Seeing is a science. Some people have eyes and see not, but I am 
not of their school/ 

On 2nd September, the Duncan crossed the tropic of Cancer at 
seven o’clock in the morning. The weather then changed; it was 
continually wet and heavy, the rainy season, le tempo das aquas, 
as the Spaniards call it, a horrid season for travelling, but useful 
to the inhabitants of the African Islands, which have few trees, 
and consequently little water. The sea was very rough, and pre- 
vented the passengers’ stopping on deck, but the convocation in 
the saloon was no less lively. 

On 3rd September Paganel got his luggage ready for landing. 
The Duncan then passed the Island of Mayo, all sand, unfertile, 
and desolate; she dropped anchor at Porto Praya. The weather 
was wretched, and although the bay is sheltered, the surf was ex- 
tremely violent. The rain fell in torrents, and scarcely allowed 
the town to be seen; it is built on a plain, in a terraced form, with 
a background of volcanic rocks 300 feet high. Lady Glenarvan 
was unable to visit the town as she wished, and tne coal could 
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not be got on board without great difficulty. The passengers had 
to keep below, and of course they all talked about the weather 
except the major, who would have contemplated Noah’s flood 
with complete indifference. 

4 You can't brave such weather as this, M. Paganel,’ Lady Glen- 
arvan protested. 

‘ It won’t hurt me,' he answered. ’ I’m only afraid for my lug- 
gage and instruments. Everything will be spoiled.’ 

4 You’ll be all right when once you get to the town,’ Lord Glen- 
arvan assured him; 4 your lodgings won’t be very clean, certainly; 
you’ll have the company of monkeys and pigs. But a traveller 
can’t be too fussy. Besides, you may hope to embark for Europe 
in six or eight months.’ 

4 Six or eight months ! 4 cried Paganel. 

4 At least,’ answered Glenarvan . 4 The Cape Verde Islands aren’t 
much frequented by ships during the rainy season; but you can 
employ your time well. The islands arc little known; their topo- 
graphy, climatologv, ethnography, are all unknown; there’s much 
to be done. 

4 You will have the rivers to survey,’ Lady Glenarvan suggested. 

4 There aren’t any.’ 

4 Well, the streams, then.’ 

4 There aren’t any of them either.’ 

4 You’ll have to study the forests,’ the major declared. 

4 There are no forests without trees, and there are no trees.* 

4 A nice country! ' was the major’s only comment. 

4 Console yourself with the mountains, then,’ said Lord Glen- 
arvan. 

4 They aren’t high, and they aren’t very interesting, my lord; 
and besides, that work has beers done. My usual luck.’ 

4 By whom, pray? ' asked Lady Glenarvan. 

4 By M. Charlcs-Sainte-Claire Deville, who was on board La 
Deciddej ? hen she touched here, and he visited the most interest- 
ing summit, the volcano on Fogo Isle. What could I do after 
him? ’ 

4 That’s a pity.* Helena. 4 What will become of you, M. Paga- 
nel? ’ 

Paganel kept silent for a few minutes. 

'Decidedly,’ Glenarvan told him, 4 you’d have done better to 
land at Madeira, even though they don’i make much wine there 
now.’ 

Paganel w£s still silent. 
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‘ I should wait,’ the major suggested. 

4 Where do you intend to touch at next? * Paganel asked Lord 
Glenarvan. 

' Nowhere before Concepcion.* 

' That’s tremendously out of my road.’ 

‘No; as soon as you pass Cape Horn you’ll be on it; besides,* 
Glenarvan added seriously, * the inhabitants of the Pampas are 
Indians as much as the inhabitants of the Punjaub, and you can 
earn the gold medal anywhere, amoegst the Cordilleras as well 
as in the mountains of Thibet.’ 

4 But the Yarou-Dzangbo-Tchou? ’ 

4 Oh, the Rio Colorado will do just as well. It’s very little 
known and its place on the map is often based on sheer imagina- 
tion.* 

4 Yes, there are errors of several degrees. I daresay, if I'd asked 
the Geographical Society, they’d have sent me to Patagonia in- 
stead of India. I didn’t think of it.’ 

4 An effect of your usual absence of mind.’ 

4 Come. M. Paganel, come with us,* Lady Glenarvan spoke in 
her most engaging voice. 4 You’ll help us in our quest; and 'what 
can be better than putting science at the service of humanity? ’ 

4 Do you really want me to stay, my friends? ’ asked Paganel. 

* Of course we do; and I believe >ou want to stay yourself.’ 

4 That I do! ’ declared the learned geographer, 4 but I was 
afraid of being indiscreet.’ 



CHAPTER IX 


MAGELLAN STRAIT 

Everybody on board was delighted when this decision was an- 
nounced. Young Robert hugged Paganel, who said that he would 
make the lad a geographer. So, as Mangles had undertaken to 
make him a sailor, Glenarvan a gentleman, the major a brave 
man, Lady Clenarvan a good and generous person, and Mary 
Grant a grateful pupil to them all, it was clear that he ought to 
turn out accomplished. 

When the Duncan had taken on her supply of coal, she sailed 
westward, crossing the Equator on 7th of September. The vovage 
went on*plcasantly and all of them were hopeful. In this quest 
for Captain Grant, the sum of probabilities seemed to increase 
every day. The captain was one of the most confident, and his 
confidence came especially from his wish to sec Mary Grant 
happy. He had begun to take an interest in the young girl, and 
he hid this so well that everybody on board noticed it, except 
Mary Grant and himself. 

As to Paganel, he was probably the happiest man in the south- 
ern hemisphere; he passed his days in studying maps, with which 
he covered the saloon table — this gave rise to daily disputes with 
Olbinett, who could not lav 1 lie tabic-cloth. But the geographer 
had all the passengers on his side except the major, wiio was quite 
indifferent to all geographical questions, especially at dinner 
time. Having discovered a caigo of dog eared books in a coffer, 
and amongst them a number of Spanish works, Paganel resolved 
to learn the language of Cervant* s, which nobody on board 
knew: he thought it would be useful in Chili. Thanks to his 
polygiGt aptitudes, he hoped to speak it before they reached Con- 
cepcion, and he was constantly heard muttering heterogeneous 
syllables. Duiing his leisure moments he did not fail to give 
practical instruction to young Robert, by teaching him the history 
of the coasts the Duncan was so rapidly approaching. Discussing 
Christopher Columbus, he said th'U the great navigator died 
without knowing that he had discovered a new woild. All the 
audience protested, but Paganel persisted in his statement. 

‘ Nothing is moie certain,’ he added. * I don’t want to detract 
from his tame, but such is the fact. At the end of the fifteenth 
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century the question of facilitating communication with Asia, and 
seeking the road to the east, by going west, was the great pro- 
blem of the time. That is what Columbus attempted. He made 
four voyages, touched Central America on the coast — which he 
took to be part of Japan or China — and died without knowing 
the existence of the great. continent, to which he did not even 
bequeath his name/ 

* It’s difficult to believe that/ Lord Glenarvan put in. 'But 
what navigators found out the truth? * 

Paganel recited a brief history' of the early explorers of South 
America. He especially praised Amerigo Vespucci, from whom the 
Continent was named, and Magellan, who had discovered the 
Strait which bears his name. When they entered it, Paganel 
watched the moving panorama with delight, and his only vexa- 
tion was his failure to sec any Patagonians. 

4 I doubt if they exist, they have so many names, anVl there’s 
no agreement about their size either/ he commented. 4 Magellan 
says their heads hardly came up to his waist, and Drake claims 
that Englishmen are taller than the tallest Patagonians. Caven- 
dish assures us that they are tall and lobust. Hawkins makes 
giants of them. Two others made them out eleven feet high. 
Some give them an average height, whilst yet others affirm that 
the Patagonians arc six feet six inches high. M. d’Oibigny, who 
knows these countries best, says they have an average height of 
five feet four inches/ 

* But/ asked Lady Glenarvan, 4 what is the truth? ’ 

'They have long bodies and short legs/ explained Paganel. 
4 and they are six feet high when they-re sitting down, and five 
feet when they stand up/ 

At last, thirty-six hours after they left the Strait, the rock of 
Cape Pilares rose above the Duncan , and an immense, open, and 
sparkling sea lay before her. 



CHAPTER X 


THE THIRTY- SEVENTH PARALLEL 

A week later the Duncan sailed into Talcahuano Bay, forty two 
days after leaving the Clyde. 

Glenarvan and Paganel went on shore at once. The learned 
geographer wanted to make use of the Spanish language he had 
so conscientiously studied, but to his great astonishment he could 
not make himself understood. 

4 It’s because I haven't got the accent,’ he said. 

* Let's go to the Custom house,’ Glenarvan suggested. 

There they made him understand, with the help of some Eng- 
lish woyis and much gesticulating, that the English Consul re 
sided at Concepcion, an hour’s drive away. Glenarvan procured 
two horses, and soon they entered the town. 

Without losing an instant, Glenarvan went to tile house of 
Her Majesty's Consul. He was \ei\ politely received, and when 
the Consul knew Captain Grant’s storv he promised to get all 
possible information about it. As to the quesdon whether the 
Britannia had been wrecked on the shores near the 37th parallel, 
he answeied it in the negative. No such report had reached him 
or his colleagues. 

Glenarvan was not discouraged however He went back to Tal- 
cahuano, and spent neither pains nor monev, and he sent agents 
along the coasts. But it was all without result, and thev had to 
conclude that the Bntanma had left 110 tiaces of her wreck. Six 
days alter their ai rival he described bis want of success. Mary 
Giant and her biothci could not contain their grid. Lady Glen- 
arvan tried to console them, but wfr t could she sav? Paganel had 
again picked up the document again, and was studying it very 
aiteutfiveh. 

‘ What’s to be done now? 4 asked Loid Glenarvan. 

* I think it’s quite clear that there are some words on this docu- 
ment we’ve read wrongly.’ Paganel suggested. 4 I believe Captain 
Giant wiote “ are prisoners,” instead of 44 will be made prisoners,” 
and that the poor fellows were in the hands of the Indians when 
they wrote this paper.’ 

4 But the bottle could only have been thrown into the sea when 
the vessel struck, and that’s why that latitude must indicate where 
she was wrecked.’ 
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1 But suppose it wasn't thrown into the sea at all, but into one 
of the rivers which flow into it? ’ said Paganel. 

An astonished silence followed this answer, and a ray of hope 
shone in the eyes of his auditors. 

4 Then what do you advise? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

4 My advice is to search the thirtyseventh parallel at the place 
where it touches the American coast, and to follow it straight 
along till it touches the Alan tic. Perhaps we shall meet with some 
traces of the shipwrecked men.’ 

4 It’s a feeble chance,’ the major commented. 

4 Yes, but it is one/ continued Paganel, unfolding a map of 
Chili and the Argentine provinces. 4 Look where the parallel runs. 
It crosses the Andes, descends across the Pampas. Look at the 
rivers the bottle might have flowed down. There is the Rio Negro 
and the Rio Colorado, and their tributaries. Captain Grant may 
be amongst a tribe of Indians in one of the gorges of thf Sierras: 
if they are few in number, we rescue the captain ourselves, 
and if they’re too numerous we shall meet the Duncan again on 
the eastern coast, and go to Buenos Ayies, and there get a detach- 
ment of soldiers, who, under Major MacNabbs, will soon set the 
prisoners fiee/ 

4 Well, there’s no hesitation possible now.’ Lord Glenaivan 
agreed, 4 and we must set out as soon as we can. What route must 
we take? ’ 

4 Look, here it is on the map. We start between Rumcna Point 
and Carneio Bay, cross the mountains by the Antuco Pass, des 
ccnd the mountains, cross the Rio Colorado, and so forth. At last 
we reach the province of Buenos Ayres. We cross it, climb the 
Sierra Tandil, and prolong our search to Medano Point on the 
shores of the Atlantic.’ 

Whilst talking Paganel was not even looking at the map. He 
remembered the works of Humboldt, d’Orbigny and the others, 
and saw it all in his mind's e\c. * 

4 You see, my friends/ he added, 4 our route is direct. We shall 
cover it in thirty da>s, and we shall arrive at the eastern coast be- 
fore the Duncan.’ 

4 Then the Duncan will have to cruise between Capes Corricn- 
tes and St. Antonio? ’ asked the captain. 

4 Precisely.’ 

4 Now we must settle who’s going/ said Lord Glenarvan. 

4 We don’t want too man)/ said Paganel; 4 Lord Glenarvan, our 
natural head, the major, your servant — ’ 
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4 And I! ’ cried Robert. 

4 Robert! Robert! ’Mary protested. 

4 Why not? ’ answered Paganel. 4 Travel is good for young 
people. Then we four, and three sailors from the Duncan — * 

4 Doesn’t your lordship mean to take me? ’ asked Mangles. 

4 Why, captain, aren't we going to leave what’s most precious 
to us in your care? Lady Glenarvan and Miss Grant will have to 
stay on board.’ 

4 We can’t go with you then? ’ Helena’s eyes were veiled by a 
cloud of sadness. 

4 We shan’t be parted for long, Helena, but if — ’ 

4 No; go, I understand you/ answered the brave woman. 4 Go 
and succeed! ’ 

The departuie w r as fixed for 14th October. All the sailors 
volunteered, and Glenarvan had to let them draw lots which 
fell to T«Sm Austin, Wilson, and Mulrady, three vigorous fellows. 
Everyone was ready at the time fixed, and the passengers met in 
the saloon. The Duncan was getting up steam, and guides and 
mules weie waiting on the shore. 

‘It’s time/ Lord Glenarvan said at last. 

4 Go, dear,’ Helena rcpiesscd her emotion. 

Lord Glenarvan kissed her, whilst Robeit clung to Mary Gxant. 

4 And now, dear comrades ’ said Jacques Paganel, 4 a shake of 
the hands, one that will last to the shores of the Atlantic! ’ 

It was much to ask, but some of the grips he got nearly met 
his wishes. Everybody then went up on deck, and the seven tra- 
vellers left the Duncan. They soon reached the quay, and Lady 
Glcnaivan, from the poop, called out a last 4 God help you! * 

4 He will, madame/ Pag.*.»el answered, ‘for I assure you we 
mean to help ourselves.’ 



CHAPTER XI 


ACROSS CHILI 

The native guides engaged by Lord Glenarvan consisted of 
three men and a child. The chief muleteer was an Englishman 
who had resided twenty years in the country, and it was his 
trade to guide travellers across the passes of the Cordilleras; then 
he consigned them to the care of a baqueano, or Argentine guide, 
to whom the Pampas was familiar. He had not so completely 
forgotten his maternal language in the company of Indians and 
mules that he could not talk to the travellers. He was called a 
catapaz and was seconded by two natives and a child of ten. The 
natives guided the baggage mules and the child rode ‘the mad- 
rina, a little mare who wore bells and walked in front, of the 
others. The travellers mounted seven of the mules, the catapaz 
one; two others carried provisions and some rolls of stuff to en- 
sure the goodwill of the natives; and the poens, or native guides, 
went on foot as was their custom. 

Mules are useful animals for crossing the Andes; they drink 
only once a day. and easily go ten leagues in eight hours. 

There are no inns on this route from ocean to ocean. Travel 
lers eat dried meat, lice seasoned with pimento, and the game 
they kill on the w r av. They drink water from the mountain 
streams, or rivers on the plain, mixing it with a little rum, of 
which each person carries a provision contained in a little horn 
called a driflle, though alcoholic drinks must not be abused in a 
region where the nervous system is particularly liable to excite- 
merit. T heir saddles were their beds, too-— they consisted of sheep 
skins tanned on one side, covered with wool on the orlicr, and 
fastened by embroideied straps. A traveller rolled up in one of 
these need not fear damp nights. 

When they started the weather was superb, and though the sky 
was brilliantly clear, the sea-breezes prevented the heat from be- 
ing unpleasant. The first day’s march was easy, l)ing along the 
reedy shores of Talcahuano Bay. Th<*y could still see the smoke 
from the Duncan , and all were silent, thinking oi their last fare- 
wells — all except Paganel, who kept asking himself questions in 
Spanish, and answering them in the same language. 
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The catapaz was a taciturn fellow; he spoke little, even to his 
peons, who knew their business well. If a mule stopped, they urged 
it oil with a guttural cry, and if the cry were not enough, with a 
pebble flung with a sure hand; their custom is to start at eight, 
after breakfasting, and to go on till four. When the catapaz gave 
the signal to halt, the travellers had reached the town of Arauco, 
situated at the southern end of the bay, and they would have had 
to match twenty miles farther westward to C.amero Bay to get to 
the 37th parallel. But Glcuarvan’s agents had already been over 
all lhat part without finding the slightest vestige of the ship- 
wreck, so that another search would be useless, and it was decided 
that Arauco should be taken as a starting point. The little troop 
entered the town, and encamped in an inn courtyard. 

Whilst the others were preparing supper, Glenarvan, Paganel, 
and the catapaz walked about the town, where there was nothing 
particular *0 sec, except a church and the ruins of a Franciscan 
convent. Paganel was in despair because he could not make him- 
self understood by the inhabitants, they spoke Araucanian, their 
mother tongue, whose use is general as far as the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

As he could nor use his Spanish, he used his eyes, and he took 
great delight in distinguishing the different types. The men were 
tall, with flat faces, bion/ed complexions, smooth chins, a suspi- 
cious look in their eyes, and large heads covered with a mass of 
black hair; they seemed given up to the idleness characteristic of 
warriors in time of peace. Thcii wives were employed in house- 
hold woik, seeing to the horses, or digging or hunting, for their 
lords and masters, but still found time to make turquoise blue 
ponchos, or national garment*, which take two years to produce 
and never cost less than 100 dollars. 

When Paganel returned to take his place at supper, he told his 
companions that he felt some emotion at being there, as one of 
his countrymen had once occupied me throne of Araucania. 
When the major begged him to give the name of this sovereign 
the geogiaphcr proudly named the worthy M. de Tonneins, an 
excellent man, once a lawvcr of Pciigueux, who had suffered 
w T hat dethroned kings call ‘ the ingratitude of their subjects.’ The 
major having slightly smiled at the idea of a lawyer s making a 
king, Paganel replied quite seriously iha* it was perhaps easier 
for a lawyer to make a good king than it would be for a king to 
make a good lawyer. A few minutes later the travellers, wrapped 
up in their ponchos, were fast asleep. 
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The next day the little caravan crossed the fertile territory of 
Araucania, rich in vines and flocks, but by degrees the country 
became desert, with only a few huts from mile to mile belonging 
to the rastreadores, or Indian horse-breakers. Two rivers had to 
be crossed that day, the Rio de Raque and the Rio de Tubal, 
but the catapaz found a ford by means of which they were easily 
passed. The Andes chain stretched before them, but this was only 
the lower vertebrae of the enormous backbone that supports the 
whole framework of the New World. At last they stopped in open 
country, under some gigantic myrtles; the mules were unbridled 
and allowed to graze at will, and the catapaz and peons watched 
by turns. 

As the weather kept so favourable all the travellers were well, 
and Glenarvan profited by it to urge a more rapid march. They 
made thirty-five miles next day, and encamped in the evening on 
the banks of the Rio Biobio. The country was stilP'fertile, and 
rich in amaryllis, violet trees, fuchsias, and cactus with golden 
flowers. A few animals were perceived in the thickets; a lieion, a 
solitary owl. thrushes, represented the feathered tribe. But there 
were very few natives visible, only a few quarros, degenciate 
children of Indians and Spaniards, who galloped across the 
plains, with gigantic spurs fastened to their naked feet, and weie 
stained with the blood of their horses. They found no one from 
whom to ask information, and Lord Glenarvan thought that Cap- 
tain Grant must have been carried bevond the chain of the 
Andes, and that their search could be fruitful only in the Pam- 
pas. 

On the 17th the country undulated more, and indicated ap- 
proaching moumains; the rios became more frequent as they con 
formed to the whims of the slopes. Paganel often consulted his 
maps, and when one of these streams was not inscribed he grew 
angry, named it, and inserted it. When Glenarvan questioned the 
catapaz about any detail of the country, the geographer always 
answered before the guide, who looked wonderstruck. 

That same day a road appeared cutting across the route they 
had so far followed. Glenarvan asked what road it was, and Pa- 
ganel answered: * It’s the road fiom Jumbel to Los Angeles.’ 

Glenarvan looked at the catapaz, who said — * So it is; but have 
you ever ciossed this country before? ’ 

4 Yes,’ answered Paganel, quite seriously. 

* On a mule? ’ 

' No, in an arm-chair.’ 
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Evidently the ratapaz did not undci stand, for he shrugged his 
shoulders and returned to the head of the troop. 

At five they stopped in a gorge a few miles above the little town 
of Loja: and that night the travellcis encamped at the foot of the 
Sierras, the first steps of the great Coidilleras. 



CHAPTER XII 


TWELVE THOUSAND FEET IN THE AIR 

Difficulties and dangers now began. The next important 
thing to be decided was bv what Pass they weie to cross the An 
des. The catapa/ began to say: * T know only two practicable 
Passes in this part of the Cordilleras. 

‘One is Arica Pass, discovcied by Valdivia Mendoza, and the 
other Villarica, situated to the south ol the Nevado of that name,' 
Paganel iiueirupted him. 

‘ You'ie quite light,’ the guide agreed. 

‘ Well, they’re both awkwaid foi us,’ continued the savant, ‘ for 
one is too lai uoith and the other too far south.’ n 

* Do you know of any other Pass? ’ asked the major. 

* There’s the Pass ol Antuto,’ Paganel icplicd, ‘ only hall a de 
giee out ot our loute; it's about seven twentvone thousand feet 
high, and was discovcied by Zamudio de Ciu/ ’ 

‘ Do you know it. catapaz? ’ asked Glenaivan. 

‘ Yes, in\ loid, but 1 didn't suggest it, because it's only a cattle 
road used by the Indian shepherds.’ 

' Well.’ answered Glenaivan ‘ where animals go wc can go, too; 
and as it’s in a stiaight line we 11 take it.’ 

Flic signal to stait was immediately given, and they began to 
mount bv an almost impel ccptible slope. 

About eleven they came to a small lake, a natural reservoir for 
all the nos m the neigh boui hood. Above the lake extended vast 
elano 6 , high plains covcied wnh glass, where the flocks oi the 
Indians wcie glazing. Alter that the load became steep and stony, 
and the mules knocked the pebbles down with tlieii shoes, mak 
ing cascades of stones. About tlnce in the alter noon ,they came 
upon some picturesque linns ol a foitiess, destioyed in the rebel 
lion ol 1770 

‘ Decidedly.’ commented Paganel, * mountains aicn’t enough 10 
separate men, and they have to be lortified as w T ellI ’ 

From that point the load became most precipitous, and they 
had to march in single file Sometimes, at an abrupt angle, the 
inadiuia disappeared, and the little caravan was guided by the 
lai oft sound ot her bells. Sometimes the windings of the road 
made it necessary to march m single hie, and the catapaz could 
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talk to his peons, though a crevice of scarcely two cables’ length 
in width, but two hundred deep, separated them. 

Vegetation began to get spaise, and the approach to the vol- 
cano of Antuco was heralded by lava of ferruginous colour, brist- 
ling with yellow needle-shaped crystals. The appearance of the 
rocks, and their insecurity, indicated that cataclysms were fre- 
quent, and, as they changed the whole aspect of the route, this 
made it difficult to follow. The catapaz hesitated, stopped, looked 
about him, examined the rocks, and looked for Indian tracks on 
the friable stone. Clenarvan saw his hesitation, and it made him 
uneasy, but he thought the rauleteci’s instinct, like that of the 
mules, might guide him at ight. 

For mote than an hour the catapaz went on at random, though 
always getting higher but at last he was forced to stop short. They 
were then in a narrow gorge, a wall of porphyry barred its exit. 
The catapaz.^ifter vainly looking for an opening, got off his mule, 
folded his arms, and waited. Glcnarvan went up to him. 

1 Have you lost your wa\? ’ he asked. 

1 No, my loid,' the catapaz assured him. 

4 1 hen we’re not on the Antuco Pass’ ’ 

' Yes, we are. There are the remains of an Indian fire, and there 
are traces left by the hoiscs and sheep.* 

1 Well, then, we can go on by this route’ ’ 

‘ My mules won't be able to. I’m ready to go back and look 
for another Pass, but I’ve done all I could, and I can't go any 
farther.’ 

4 It will cause a long delay? ’ 

4 Three days at least.’ 

Glenarvan then turned towaids his companions, and asked — 
‘ Will you go backwards or foi wards? ’ 

4 We’ll follow you,’ Tom Austin assured him. 

4 It would be absurd to turn back,’ P.tgancl declared 4 When 
once we'ye got to the top, the descent on the other side is com 
paratively easy.’ 

Glenarvan settled with the catapaz, and dismissed him, his 
peons, and his mules; then the weapons, instniments and food 
were distributed amongst the seven travellers. On the left slope 
wound an abrupt path, not wide enough for the mules, and the 
difficulties were great; but, after two houi . of fatigues and wind- 
ings. Glenarvan and his companions were once more on the Antu- 
co Pass. The rpad was very difficult, for the last earthquake had 
disturbed everything; in some places they were almost forced to 
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climb on hands and knees, the average height of the Andes being 
from u f ooo to 12,600 feet. Fortunately the season was favourable, 
for in winter, from May to October, such a climb would have 
been impracticable; the intense cold rapidly kills the travellers, 
and those it spares do not escape the violence of the temporales, 
a sort of hurricane peculiar to these regions, which every year 
peoples the abysses with dead bodies. 

The sailors rendered incalculable assistance in this fatiguing 
work; their strength was always at the service of their companions. 
Glenarvan kept his eye on Robert, whose age and liveliness often 
made him imprudent. Paganel advanced with furie frangaise. As 
to the major, he only moved as much as was necessary, neither 
more nor less, yet he climbed imperceptibly. 

At five in the morning the travellers had attained a height of 
7,500 feet, and they found themselves on the las^ limit of the 
vegetation. Here and there bounded animals who would have 
made the ]oy or the fortune of a hunter: the agile beasts must 
have known this, for they lied at the approach of man. They were 
llamas, an animal that takes the place of sheep, oxen, and horses, 
and can live where mules could not; tlieie was also the chinchilla, 
a little timid, gentle animal, rich in lur, whose hind legs make 
it look like a kangaroo. These animals were not, however, the 
final inhabitants of the mountain. 

At 9.000 feet, on the snow line, were the alpaca, with its long 
silky coat, and a soit of goat without hoi ns, elegant and proud, 
with fine hair, that the n annalists call vigogne, but it scarcely 
showed itself before filing away over the dazzling white carpet* 
The travellers had to advance quietly, lest the least noise, by 
disturbing the air, should produce a fall of the masses of snow 
suspended seven or eight hundred feet above their heads. 

They stopped only once in eight hours, to renew their strength 
by taking a quick meal; then they continued the ascent, braving 
the ever increasing dangers; wooden crosses at intervals along 
their path marked the place of some catastrophe. About two they 
came to an immense plateau, a sort of desert without the slightest 
trace of vegetation, and there the little company, notwithstanding 
their courage, showed that they were thoroughly exhausted. At 
three Glenarvan stopped. 

' We must take some rest,’ he said for he saw that no one else 
would make the suggestion. 

4 We must have some sheltei before we can do that/ Paganel 
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reminded him. ‘ We must get to the eastern slope first, and there, 
perhaps, we shall find a hut to take refuge in/ 

‘ Are you all of that opinion? ' asked Glenarvan. ‘ It means two 
hours more walking, remember, and I don’t think Robert tan do 
it/ 

4 I’ll carry the bov,’ Mulrady offered. 

They all agreed that this was the best thing to do, and con- 
tinued their toilsome ascent The rarefaction of the air at that 
height produced the painful sensation known under the name of 
' puna ,* the blood oo/ing from their gums and lips, and they 
often had to take bieatli. That fatigued them as much as the 
reflection of the sun’s ra)s on the snow, and they began at last to 
be seized with giddiness and to fall, being able to advance only 
by crawling on their knees. Glenaivan kept looking round at the 
snow and up at the peaks in dcspaii, when the major stopped 
and said ca^mls — 

* Tlicic’s a hut/ 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE DESCENT 

No one but MacNabbs would have distinguished the hut from 
the surrounding peaks, so thick was the carpet of snow that 
covered it. It took Wilson and Mulrady half-an-hour to clear the 
opening, but when this was done the little troop crawled in with 
much satisfaction. This hut. or casurha, built by the Indians, was 
made of adobes, a sort of brick baked in the sun; it was twelve 
feet square, and constructed on a basaltic rock. Stone steps led 
up to its only opening, and ten persons could easily find room in 
it. The walls would hardly be watertight, but they were some 
protection against the cold, which the thermometer registered as 
io° below zero, and it contained a sort of hearth, built of badly- 
jointed bricks. 

1 There’s a hearth, but how are we to get any fuel? ’ asked Mul- 
rady. 

4 There must be something to burn as long as there's a chim- 
ney/ MacNabbs pointed out. 

* MacNabbs is right,’ Glcnarvan agreed. 4 I’ll be stoker and look 
for fuel, while you get supper.’ 

‘ Wilson and I will go with you.’ offered Paganel. 

4 Can’t I go. too? ’ Robert got up. 

'No, rest yourself, my boy,’ Glenarvan answered. 4 There will 
still be boys when you’re a man/ 

Glenarvan, Paganel, and Wilson went out of the casucha. It was 
six and, notwithstanding the calmness of the atmosphere, the 
cold was intense. Paganel had taken his barometer, which indi- 
cated a height of 11,700 feet. That part of the Cordilleras was 
only about a thousand yards lower than Mont Blanc, and if these 
mountains had presented the difficulties with which the Swiss 
giant bristles, or if the wind had blown a hurricane, not one of 
the travellers could have crossed the chain. 

The view from the spot was magnificent, and Wilson had to 
recall Glenarvan and Paganel from their contemplation of the 
sunset on the glaciers, the volcano to the south, and the effect of 
its flames on the surrounding peaks. The three men gathered to- 
gether a quantity of the dried lichen which covered the rocks, 
and the root of a plant called elaretta ; they carried! the precious 
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fuel back to the casucha, and piled it up on the hearth. The fire 
was difficult to light, and still more so to keep up, as the ratified 
air did not provide enough oxygen to keep it burning; at least, 
that was the reason the major gave. 

‘ Here,’ lie added, ‘ wc shan’t want two hundred and twelve de- 
grees of heat to make water boil; it boils at less than two hun- 
dred.' 

MacNabbs was not mistaken, and the thermometer, plunged 
into the teakettle when the water boiled, maiked only 188 0 . The 
hot coffee it made was drunk with pleasure, but the dried meat 
did not seem quite enough, whirh made Paganel complain: ‘I 
wish we had some slices of llama; they say it’s as good as beef or 
mutton.' 

'Then you aren’t satisfied with \oui supper. Mr. Philospher? * 
asked the major. 

4 Yes, I ath satisfied, major, but even \ou wouldn’t sulk before 
a beefsteak! ’ 

Just then a noise was heard in the distance: it sounded Kke the 
cries of a flock of animals. 

' Perhaps they’re coming on puiposc to furnish a supper/ sug- 
gested Paganel. 

But Glenarvan pointed out that the quadrupeds of the Cor- 
dilleras were never met with at such a height. 

4 Then what can that noise be? ’ Tom Austin wondered. 4 It’s 
coming neater.’ 

4 Perhaps it’s an avalanche,’ Muhadv surmised. 

4 Let us go and see,’ the major suggested, picking up his rifle. 

They all rushed out of the casucha. Night had come, and the 
stars were brilliant, but the last quarter of the moon had not vet 
appeared. The howling came nearer and nearer, and at last a 
whole avalanche, but an avalanche of animals, invaded the plat- 
eau. All the men. except Paganel, th.ew themselves on the 
ground. Then a shot was heard: the major had fired at random, 
an animal fell a few steps away, whilst the remainder of the flock 
fled up the slopes, lit up by the reflections from the volcano. 

4 Ah, I have them! ’ said a voice; it was Paganel’s. 

4 What? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

4 Why, my spectacles, to be sure.’ 

* You were quite likely to lose your op ctacles. This animal 
must have run right over you,’ MacNabbs pointed to the one he 
had just kille^L. 

The sailors lifted it up and carried iL back to the hut; it was 
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a pretty creature, something like a little camel without a hump; 
it had a fine head, a flat body, long, frail legs, fine cream-coloured 
hair, and a white belly. Pagancl had scarcely looked at it when 
he exclaimed: 4 It’s a guanaco! ’ 

4 What’s a guanaco? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

4 An edible animal,’ answered Paganel. 

4 Is it good? ’ 

4 Delicious, a meat for Olympus. I knew we should have fresh 
meat for supper. And what moatf But who’s going to cut up the 
animal? ’ 

4 I will,’ Wilson volunteered. 

4 And I’ll cook it,’ Paganel declared. 

4 Are sou a cook, then, Mr. Paganel? ’ asked Robert. 

4 T’m a Frenchman, my boy, and in a Fienchman there’s always 
the making of a cook.’ m 

Five minutes later Paganel placed some large slices of venison 
on the embers made bv the elatetta loots. In ten minutes he had 
served them up to Ills companions, and they all made haste to 
taste fhe new meat. To his gicat stupefaction, a general giimacc 
and exclamation ol disgust we»c the lesult. The poor savant 
tasted it himself, and had to acknowledge that it was disgusting. 
His companions began to tease him about his meat for Olympus, 
until at last a sudden idea came to him. 

4 1 know the Teasoid ’ he cried. 

4 Is it too high? 4 the major asked quietly. 

4 No, intolciant majoi, but it’s gone too far. How could I forget 
that? ’ 

4 Wliat do sou mean, Mr. Pagancl? ' asked Tom \ustin. 

4 1 mean that the guanaco is good only when it has been killed 
while resting; if it’s hunted too long, it isn’t edible. I can tell 
you, therefore, fiom the taste, that this animal came a long dist- 
ance.’ 

4 But w'hat could have happened to frighten the animals so 
much? ’ Glenarvan wondered. 

But that question Pagancl found it impossible to answer, so 
the wearied men wrapped themselves in their ponchos, put on 
more fuel, and weie soon joining in a chorus of snores, in which 
Paganel’s bass was the loudest. 

Glenarvan alone did not sleep. Secret uneasiness kept him 
awake. He wondered if any cataclysm had driven, the guanacos 
up to such a height. He thought, too that he could hear a far-off 
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lumbling something like thunclci and that there must be a 
storm going on beneath them so he went out to see 

Bv that time the moon was nsen and the atmospheie was lim 
pid and calm not a cloud to he seen cither above or below The 
c ilm m ide Olenarvan moic tine isv still he looked at his watch 
and found that it was two m the morning However as he did not 
feel sme of immediate dangci lie did not awaken Ins companions 
and fatigue sent him at list into a h< ivv sleep whieu lasted 
scveial houi s 

Suddenly a heavy ciash awakened him and he felt the giound 
ticnible under his leci ho s w the hut sh ike and part ol it fall 
His cornp m ions hul been amused hv the clash and thev all 
felt themselves being lushcel with the whole plateau down the 
sides of the mouiviiu I Ikv were victims to a phenomenon that 
oi'uis occasionally m the Coiclillcias in which scveial miles of 
giound aiv moved m i m iss and glide low lids the pi mi 

Thev wcie trivclling it the 1 itc oi fiftv miles an hour, ill thev 
could do w is to elm > with all then slungth to the tufts^f lichen 
thev could not even speak is it would have been impossible to 
he u a woiel Sometimes the miss rolled and pitched like a ship 
at sc 1 , it toic up tic^s centimes old md levelled the sides of the 
mourn mi Imagine the powei of a miss weighing several hull 
cheds of millions of tons bulled with an ever unceasing speed at 
an angle of hftv elt aicest 

No one could tell how long the 1 ill lasted Thev expected to he 
huilcd down a precipice and nothing but the supieme instinct of 
self pits* rvation would have made them hold on blinded as they 
weie b\ the snow bieathmg with clillicultv and hill unconseious 
Ml it once i shock of incoi ,ni «blc vie lenec lolled them all off 
their gliding vehicle at the foot of the mountain lor a tew 
minutes noboelv moved At last one of them lose giddv from the 
shock hut none the less him it wa<> t major He shook off the 
dust which was blinding him and looked around His < ompamems 
1 iv on the giound motionless I he nnjoi counted them One was 
missing Robert C unt 
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A PROVIDENTIAL SHOT 

The eastfrn slope of the Cordilleias inclines gently, and 
meigcs impel ceptibly, into the plain, on which part of the land- 
slide had come to rest. The travellers .’ad been suddenly hurled 
from the most barien of desert into as fertile a country as the 
Normandy of the old woild. There were whole forests of apple 
trees, planted at the time of the Conquest, and sparkling with 
golden fruit: it was like an abiupt transition from winter to sum- 
mer. The earthquake was over, and the ground motionless. The 
commotion had been extremely violent, and the line of moun- 
tain crests had been completely altered. It made a new^ panorama 
of peaks, and the Pampas guide would have sought his accus- 
tomed w r aymarks in vain. 

It was going to be a lovcl) da>, and the sun’s rays were gilding 
the Argentine plains. 

It was eight in the morning; Lord Glenarvan and his com 
panions, revived by the major’s care, gradually came back to life: 
they had only been stunned, and were nor otherwise huit. The 
descent had been made without anv trouble on their part, and 
but for the missing child thev would have lcjoiccd. They had all 
become fond of him, especially Glenarvan. and when he thought 
of the boy’s calling in vain for help fiom the bottom of some 
ravine he was in despair. 

4 Wc can’t leave licic till we ve searched even valley and pre- 
cipice,’ he decided. 4 You must fasten a coid round me, and lower 
me down to him. Poor little chap’ How shall we daie to find the 
father if his rescue has cost the life of his child? ’ 

There was a short silence, and then MacNabbs asked, 4 Docs 
anv one remember just where he disappeared? ’ 

No one answered, and he continued: 4 At least you can tell me 
whom he was nearest to while we were being hurled down.’ 

4 He was next to me,’ answered Wilson. 4 1 saw him holding on 
to a tuft of lichen less than two minutes before the shock that 
ended oui fall.’ 

4 Are you sure it was only two minutes? * 

4 Yes, quite sure. It was less than two minutes.’ 4 

4 Was Robert on your right or left? * the majoi continued. 

6o 
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‘ On my left. I remember distinctly.' 

4 And \ou were on our left, so he must have disappeared on 
this side,’ the major turned towaids the mountain, and pointed 
to the right. 4 If you’ie right about the time, he must have fallen 
during the last two miles. We must scaich for him there, and di- 
vide the different zones between us 

No further word was needed The six men kept to the right of 
the line of tall, and carefully searched everv thicket and fissure, 
going down the precipices, and often returning with then cloth 
mg m rags, and their feet and hands bleeding, aftci more than 
once iishing theu lives 

But all seat eh was in vain, and at one they met m the valley 
completely worn out Glenarvan was in a state of great agitation, 
and kept xepeating, ‘ I won t go awa\ 

Thev all undci stood and icspected his determination 
* We'll wmit a little iongei/ said Pagmcl. 4 and take some rest 
We shall need it, whe thci we continue otu seaich or go on ’ 

I he major chose a spot undci a clump of tiees, and there they 
set up a tcmpoi m camp Some ol the rugs, the weapons, and a 
little dned meat and nce, were 11 thev had left A no llowcd at 
a little distance and it furnished them with watei, rcndeied tur 
bul though it w as bv the avalanche Muliadv lighted a file, and 
oflcud some hot drink to his masicr, bin Glenarvan refused it 
and lav wiapped in lus poncho in a state* of complete piostration 
1 he day was spent thus, and when night c ime all but he lav 
down to iest lit wandered oil alone on to the mountain slopping 
occasionally to put his car to the gtoimd hoping to hear a cry 
lor hell) and calling lepeatedlv, ’Robert Robe it! Echo alone 
answered him 

When dav light letuintd Ins corn pinions found him on a dis 
tant plateau, and brought him hick to the encampment against 
Ins will His despan was fnghtlul No >ne dired suggest leaving 
tfie spot, and set food wis beginning iO fail Not far aw as they 
diould meet with a mulcted and horses to tioss the Pampas, and 
the lioui ot departure could not be put oil long MacNabbs at last 
went to him and suggested that thev should stall 
4 I et s wait one more lioui he inrploicd the o' hers 
And when that hoar had passed, he begged ioi « nothei, and 
so it went on till about noon Ihei '^aeNabbs hesitated no 
longer and told Glen irvan that all then lives depended upon a 
piompt decision 

Aes yes answered We must start 
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As he spoke, he fixed his eyes on the sky. Suddenly he pointed 
upwards, and exclaimed. 4 Look tlieie! ’ 

Looking up, they saw an enoimous biid at a great height. 

* It’s a condor! * said Pagancl. 

The bird came more and more clearly into sight. This magni- 
ficent creature, formerly wot shipped by the Incas, is the king of 
the Southern Andes, where it attains an extraordinary develop- 
ment. Its strength is prodigious and it often hurls oxen into the 
depths of the ravines. It attacks sheep, deer, and young calves, 
and canies them up to its nest on the heights. It often flies 20,000 
feet above the giound, higiici than man can reach, and, even 
when out of sight, it can distinguish the slightest object with a 
power of clearsightedness which astonishes the naturalists. 

The bird gradually approached, sometimes swooping straight 
down, sometimes flying in enormous circles. Its outstielched wings 
measured fifteen feet across, and canied it almost without a move 
inent, making its flight calmly majestic, as that erf large birds 
alone is. 

The major and Wilson had seized then tides, but Glenar van 
stopped them with a gesture. The bud was wheeling clown upon 
a sort of plateau about a quartci of a mile on the sides ol the 
mountain. Then an idea Hashed into Ins mind 

4 That bird can see Robert s body,' he cued. 4 I* tie, major' 4 

But it was too late: the bird was hidden behind the rocks. A 
second as long as a centun elapsed, and then the enoimous bud 
flew up again, heavily loaded. A c 1 > ol honor rose, the bird held 
the body of Robert Giant in its clutches* seeing the travellers, it 
tried to fly oil with his pie) Glenary an seized Wilson s rifle, and 
tried to take aim, but his hand was trembling. 

4 Let me do it/ exclaimed the major, and with calm e\c and 
steady hand he aimed at the bird, which was already 300 feet 
away. But he had not yet pressed the uiggei when a report w r as 
heard from the \allcv; white smoke lose between tw r o masses ol 
basaltic rock, and the condor, shot in the head, fell gradually, still 
with outstielched wings. It had not let go its prey, and it came 
slowly down on to the ground ten feet horn the edge ol the rio. 

Glcnarvan rushed up to the corpse, followed bv his compan- 
ions. The bird was dead, and Robert’s body was hidden uiidci its 
enormous wings. Glenarvan suatched it out of the bird s clutches 
laid it down on the grass, and piessed his ear to Robert’s chest. 
Never did a louder shout of joy ring out than the one he gave: 

4 He's alive! He’s alive! ’ 1 



A PROVIDENTIAL SHOT G3 

In an instant Robert was stripped of his clothes, and his face 
was bathed with water. He stirred, opened his e>es, looked and 
murmured , 1 Is that you, my loid? * 

Glenarvan could not answer; his emotion stifled him, and he 
knelt and wept beside the child who had been so miiaculously 
saved. 



CHAPTER XV 


PAGANEL'S SPANISH 

After their first delight was over, the travellers thought of 
the providential shot which had Saved the boy’s life. The ma|oi 
looked around to find out from whence it came, and saw a very 
tall man standing at the foot of the mountain about fifty paces 
off with a gun hing at his feet. 

The man was moie than six feet high, with broad shoulders 
and long hair, tied up with leather bands. His bronzed face was 
red from the c\es to the mouth, black round die eyes, and w r hite 
on the forehead. Clad in the costume of the f ion tier" Patagonians, 
he wore a splendid mantle dccoiatcd with red arabesques, made 
of hair from beneath the neck and legs of the guaiiaque, sewn on 
with ostrich tendons Cndet his mantle he woie a coat of fox-skin, 
fastened at the w r aist. and ending in front in a point From his 
belt hung a little bag containing the coloms wnh which be 
painted his face His boots weie formed of oxleathei, and fast 
ened to his ankles b\ riossed Icathct straps. His expression was 
superb, and denoted real intelligence, 1101 withstanding the medley 
of colouts with which his fact was painted He was waiting in j 
dignified attitude, motionless and gra\<\ on his iock\ pedestal; he 
looked like a statue of patience 

As soon as die major saw him he pointed him out to Glcuar 
\an, who went towaids him at once, took his hand and pressed it 
between his There was so clear an expression of gratitude in his 
lace thdt the Indian could not mistake it. He bent his head 
gentlv, and pronounced some words that neither the major noi 
his friend could understand. 

Then the Patagonian, after having looked attentively at the 
strangers changed his language, but the new iclium was no more 
familiar to them than the fust. However, ii seemed to Glenarvan 
that the man was now talking Spanish, of which language lie knew 
a few words. 

‘ Espano!} ’ he asked. 

The Patagonian bent his head, an action which has the same 
affirmative signification in all nations. 
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4 This is a matter for Paganel/ said the major. 4 It’s a good 
thing he took it »nio his head to learn Spanish/ 

They called the geographer, who came up at once and saluted 
the Patagonian with all a Frenchman's grace, which the native 
did not seem to appieciate. Flic major asked him to talk to the 
mail in Spanish. Wlieieupon he opened his mouth wide so as to 
pronounce* his words distinct]}, and said — 

4 J'os son tun homem de hem .’ (You aie n kind man.) 

The native listened, hut lie said nothing. 

‘ lie can’t understand.’ complained the geographer. 

4 Perhaps )ou haven’t got the right accent/ suggested the major. 
‘Perhaps not. Accents can't be learned b\ books. But I’ll try 
again/ and he said slowly — 4 Sent Dtivida , uni Patngao.' (no doubt 
you are a Patagonian.) 

The native still remained mute*. 

4 DizetmeW (Answei) added Paganel. 

Same silence. 

4 Vo s tompiiendn*} ’ /Do son understand r) 

It was evident that tiie Indian did not uudei stand, for he 
answered, but in Spanish — 

‘A ~o (omp)Muh>'{l don’t undci stand' 

Paganel was now consideiabl) annoyed; he moved his spect- 
acles iiom his ioiehcad to his e>es. as lie always did when vexed. 

‘ Hang me if I understand a woid of his jargon! It's certainly 
Aiaucanian/ And turning lowaicls the Patagonian, he related — * 

* b.ypanoU ’ 

4 Si, u ’ answered the native. Paganel’s suipnse became stupe- 
faction. The major and Cilcnnivan looked si y 1 v at one another 
and a smile tuiled the lorm^.’s ups as he asked. Don’t you 
think you may have Iraiiu anothet language instead of — ’ 

MacXabbs did not finish, he w^as stopped by a vigorous 4 Oh/ 
and a shrug fiom the savant. 

4 You’re going rather too far, major/ said Paganel in a some 
what dry tone. 

1 You don’t seem to understand/ MacXabbs letortcd. 

4 1 don’t under stand, because this native speaks so badly/ re- 
plied the geographer, who was beginning to get in patient. 4 Here’s 
the book I’ve been studying every day. Look at it, major, and sec 
ii I’m imposing upon you/ 

So saying Paganel fumbled in his numerous pockets, and at last 
brought out a dog-eared book. The majoi look it and looked at it. 
4 What work is this? ’ he asked. 
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‘ The Lusiad / answered Paganel; ‘ an admirable epic poem, 
which — ' 

‘ Why, the Lusiad is by Camoens,’ cried Glenarvan, ‘ and Cam- 
oens was Portuguese.’ 

‘Camoens! Th e Lusiad \ Portuguese! — ’ 

Paganel could not go on. An Homeric laugh interrupted him, 
for he was now sui rounded by all his companions. The Patagon- 
ian did not move; he was patient! / awaiting the explanation of 
an incident which must have been perfectly incomprehensible to 
him. 

' Ah, madman, fool that I am! ’ the geographer burst out at 
last. ‘ It's like the Babel confusion of tongues. It was not enough 
to start for India and arrive at Chili, but 1 must learn Spanish 
and speak Portuguese. I shall be throwing myself out of the win- 
dow instead of nn cigar nexL.’ 

And thereupon he burst into the most formidable roar of 
laughter that ever issued from a savant’s mouth. 

‘ But now we have no interpreter,’ the major pointed out. 

‘There’s enough resemblance between the two languages to 
make me take one for the other, so there must be enough to let 
me make myself understood -enough, at all events, to convey our 
thanks.' 

Paganel w r as right, and he soon exchanged a few words with the 
native. He learnt that the Patagonian’s name was Thalcave, 
meaning ‘ Thunder.’ 

Glenarvan was delighted to hear that the Patagonian was a 
guide by profession, and would undertake to lead them across the 
Pampas. Then they all went back to Robert, w r ho stretched out 
his arms in giatiiudc to the Patagonian. The latter laid his hand 
on the child's forehead in silence, and examined the bruised 
limbs. Then, smiling, he werrt and gathered some handfuls of 
wild celery on the banks of the rio and began to rub the boy’s 
body with them. The child’s strength began to revive under this 
delicate treatment, and it was evident that a few hours' rest would 
restore him completely. 

So it was decided to pass the remainder of the day and the 
night where they were. The Patagonian offered to conduct Glen- 
arvan to a tolderia of Indians, about four miles off, where he 
would find food and everything he needed for the expedition. 
This proposal, made partly by gestures and partly by what Span- 
ish words Paganel could understand, was accepted, and Glenar- 
van set out with the two along the banks of the no. 
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The count v they traversed was very fertile. Fat pasturages 
enough to feed an army of animals, laige pools, and ail inextric- 
able network of rios, gave a verdant humidity to these plains. 
Swans with black heads disputed the empire of the waters with 
the numeious ostriches that bounded across the llanos. 

Jacques Paganel walked along in a state of perpetual admira- 
tion. His exclamations of delight astonished the Patagonian, who 
found it quite natural that there should be brilliantly-plumaged 
biids in the air, swans in the ponds, and glass in the meadows. 

The savant did not complain of the distance, for he reached the 
Indian encampment long befoie he expected it. This tolderia 
oc'upied a valley amongst the outlying Andes. There, in cabins 
made of iree blanches, lived about thirty nomad Indians, whose 
flocks and herds of milch cow r s. sheep, oxen, and horses, grazed 
fiom one past utage to another. 

This race *\vas a h\biid type oi Aiaucanians, Pchnenchcs, and 
Aucas: they weie Ando Peruvians of an olive colour, middle 
statute, massively built, with almost circular faces, thin Itps, high 
cheek bones, effeminate leatmes, and a cold expression. They 
were not inteiesting, but Glenaivan wanted only theii hoises. and 
Thalca\c made the bargain. It did not rake long. They gave seven 
small hoises of Argentine breed, readv harnessed, a hundred 
pounds ol diicd meat, some measures of lice, and leather bottles 
for water, for twenty ounces (about £65) of gold, though they 
would rather have had wine or iuin. Glenaivan wished to buy 
another horse for the Patagonian, but the native made him 
undei stand that it would be useless. 

The bargain concluded, thc\ returned to their companions with 
their purchases. Roheit took s.me supper with the others; he was 
nearly well again. T he remainder of the day was passed in com- 
plete repose, and Paganel pestered the Indian with odd bits of 
Spanish, which the native bore with exemplary patience. The 
geogiaphci was studying, without a book this time. 

4 If I don’t catch the accent ' he told the major, ‘ I can’t help 
it. I never thought dial, one day, I should learn Spanish from a 
Patagonian.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE RIO COLORADO 

The next day, 22nd October, at eight, Thalcave gave the signal 
for departure. I11 the Argentine the ground, between the 2«nd 
and 42nd degree, slopes from west to cist, so that the travellers 
had only to descend a gentle slope 10 the sea. 

When the Patagonian refused the horse that Glenarvan offered 
him he thought that it was because the guide pieferred to go on 
foot; but he was mistaken. Just as they set out Thalcave gave a 
peculiar whistle and a magnificent Argentine horse at once emer- 
ged horn a neighbouring wood and answered to his master’s call. 

It was a real beauty: its small head, open nostrfls, fiery eyes, 
and general appearance were much admired by the major, who 
found points of resemblance between it and an English hunter. 

This beautiful animal was called 1 haouka, which, in Patagonian 
language, means ‘ bird When Thalcave was in the saddle, his 
horse bounded along under him: he was a consummate horse- 
man, and his harness included the two hunting instruments used 
in the Argentine Plain — the bolas and lasso. Without noticing 
the admiration evoked by his natural grace and easy carriage, he 
look the lead, and they started, cither galloping or walking, for 
trotting seemed unfamiliar to their horses. 

At the very foot of the Cordilleras begins the Pampas. Al first 
it extends from the chain of the Andes over a space of 250 miles, 
covered with small trees and bushes. Then come about 450 miles 
carpeted w T itli magnificent grass, and ending about 180 miles from 
Buenos Ayres, hrom then on to the sea the giound is covered 
with immense tracts of lucern-grass and thistles. It forms a third 
part of the Pampas. When the tiavellers emerged from the gorges 
of the Cordilleras they came upon some sand dunes, called med- 
anos; these are waves incessantly raised by the wind, except when 
vegetable roots chain diem to the giound. This sand is extremely 
fine; and though to sec the ever-varying forms of its waves made 
an attractive spectacle, the dust it produced was very disagreeable 
to the eyes. 

By six the travellers were tired out; they had come about 
thirty-eight miles. They saw with pleasure that the hour for sleep 
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was approaching, and they encamped on the banks of the rapid 
Neuquem — a rushing rio, with troubled waters, between high red 
cliffs. It is also called Ramid or Comoc, and takes its rise in lakes 
known only to the Indians. 

The next day and night offered no incident worthy of being 
related and the travellers went along quickly over an even sur- 
face. The heat was not excessive, except at noon, but towards 
evening a bank of clouds appealed on the .south-western horizon, 
a certain indication of a change in the weather. The Patagonian 
pointed this out to Pagancl, who turned to his companions and 
said 4 We’re now going to see what the Pampero is like.’ 

lie explained that this Pampero occurs fiequently on the Ar- 
gentine Plains; it is a veiy drv wind that blows Irom the south- 
west. The night was not pleasant for men sheltered only by their 
ponchos, for the wind blew with great violence. 

The horsej lay down on the giound, and the men lay as near 
them and to one another as possible. Glenarvan feaied being de- 
layed if the hurricane kept on, but alter having consuftcd his 
baiometer Pagancl reassured him. 

4 In the ordinary way ’ he explained, 4 the Pampero lasts three 
clays, and the depression of the mercury announces it for certain. 
But when, on the contraiy, the baromeLer rises — as it is doing 
now — it blows a gale, but lasts only a few hours.’ 

* You talk like a book, Paganel,’ commented Glenarvan. 

* And 1 am one/ replied Paganel. 4 You can turn over the pages 
as much as you like ' 

The book had not been mistaken. At one in the morning the 
wind fell suddenly, and they could all sleep in peace. 

It was 24th October, and the until day since they had left 
Talcahuano. Ninety-three miles still separated them from the 
point where the Rio Colorado crosses the 37th parallel — a three 
days’ journey. Glenarvan sought every opportunity of getting in 
touch with the natives. He wanted to ask them about Captain 
Grant through the mediation of the Patagonian, whom Paganel 
was just beginning to understand. But they weie following a line 
very little frequented by the Indians, for the roads which cioss 
the Argentine Republic to the Cordilleias lie more to the north. 
If they happened to meet with some solitary traveller he fled away 
rapidly, noi caring to enter into communication with a tioop of 
eight armed men in a country w r here rastieadoies, or robbers of 
the plain, are frequently encountered. 

Their route often crossed important roads, amongst others that 
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from Carmen to Mendoza; it was covered with the bones of 
domestic animals, mules, horses, sheep, and oxen left there for 
the birds of prey, and whitened bv the discolouiing action of the 
air. There were thousands of them, and peihaps the dust of 
many a human skeleton was mixed with that of the humbler 
animals. 

Till then Tha leave had made no comment about the route they 
were following; in his capacity as gu'de he must have been as- 
tonished to find he was mote led than leading. However, if he 
were surprised, he did not show it but kept the leserve natural 
to Indians. But that day when the) had reached the toad spoken 
of above he stopped his hoisc, turned to Paganel, and said: 

‘ This is the Carmen load ! 

‘Yes,’ said the geographer in the best Spanish he could muster, 
4 it goes from Carmen to Mendo/a.’ 

4 Aren't we going to take it? ’ continued Thalcavei 

4 No,’ replied Pagan el. 

4 Where aic we going now ? ' 

4 Still eastward.’ 

4 But that leads nowhere ’ 

4 Who knowV ' 

Thalcave was silent, and looked with astonishment at the 
Frenchman. He did not think for a moment that Pagancl was 
joking, for an Indian is alwavs setious and never imagines that 
am body fan speak otheiwise than seriously. 

At that moment Glcuarvan came up to Pagancl and asked him 
what Thalcave had said, and why he had stopped. 

4 He asked me where we are going, and sa\s it is nowhere,' 
Pagancl explained 

4 Well, Paganel, couldn’t )ou explain why wc always go east- 
ward- ’ 

‘It w T ould he very difficult,’ Paganel replied, 4 for an Indian 
understands nothing about latitude and longitude, and the 
document would be nothing but a lantastic story to him.’ 

4 But,' the major commented qune serioush, 4 it might be the 
teller he would not understand; not the tale.’ 

‘Ah! MacNabbs,’ replied Paganel, 4 now vou’ie doubting my 
Spanish again, I see that I must tr> what l can do.' 

Paganel turned to the Patagonian and began a speech, Ire 
quently interrupted by want of words or from the difficulty of 
translating idioms and of making an igorant savage understand 
detads that he must have found almost incomprehensible. The 
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savant was curious to watch; he gesticulated, articulated, and 
large drops of sweat ran down his face. When his tongue would 
carry him no further, he used his arms. He got off his horse, 
traced a map upon the sand, and put in the lines of latitude and 
longitude, the two oceans, and the Carmen road. Thalcave looked 
on tranquilly, without showing whether he could understand it 
or not. The geographer's lesson lasted more than half an hour; 
then he was silent; he wiped his face, and looked at the Pata- 
gonian. 

4 Has he undeistood? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

* We shall sec/ replied Paganel, 1 but if he hasn’t, I give it up.’ 

Thalcave did not move nor speak. Hi< eyes remained fixed on 

the figures traced on the sand, which the wind was gradually 
effacing. 

4 Well? ’ Paganel asked him. 

Thalcave did not seem to hear. Paganel could already see an 
ironical smile on the major’s lips, and, thinking his honour in 
question, he was beginning his geographical demonstrations all 
over again, when the Patagonian slopped him with a gesture. 

* You’re looking for a prisoner? ’ he enquired. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Paganel. 

4 And precisely 011 that line comprised between the rising and 
the setting sun? ’ added Thalcave. 

4 Yes, yes, that’s it.’ 

1 And it was your God,’ continued the Patagonian, 4 who con- 
fided to the waves of the vast sea the secret of the piisoncr? ’ 

4 Yes.’ 

4 Then let His will be done,’ answcied Thalcave solemnly, 4 we 
shall march eastward, to the sun if we have to.’ 

Paganel, triumphing on behalf ol his pupil, at once translated 
these answers to his companions. 

4 What an intelligent tace! ’ he added 4 Out of twenty French 
peasants nineteen wouldn’t have understood mv explanations.’ 

Glcnaivan advised Paganel to ask the Indian if he had heard 
whether any foreigneis had fallen into the hands of ihe Pampas 
Indians. 

4 Perhaps,’ replied the Patagonian. 

At this word, which was at once translated, Thalcave was sur- 
rounded by the seven travellers. Their ve^y looks w r cre questions. 
Paganel went on with his investigation, and translated every 
Spanish word as the Patagonian uttered it, so that they could all 
hear it at the same time. 
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4 Have you seen this prisoner? * asked Paganel. 

4 No; but I've heard about him. He was a brave man , with a 
lion’s heart.’ 

4 A lion's heart! ' repeated Paganel. ‘Magnificent Patagonian 
language! You understand, my friends 1 A brave man! ’ 

4 My father I ’ ciied Robcn Giant. Then, turning to Paganel, 
he asked, 4 How do they say 44 Tt is my father ” in Spanish? ’ 

4 Es mw padre ,’ answered the geographer. 

Robert immediately took I haleave’s hands, and said, 4 Es mio 
padre l ’ 

4 Suo padre (his father)? ’ the Patagonian looked enlightened. 
He took the boy in his arms, lifted him ofl his horse, and looked 
at him with sympath). His intelligent fate was lighted up with 
a quiet emotion. 

But Paganel had not finished his questions. This piisonei, 
where was he? Wh.u was he doing? When had 1 haltave hcaid 
about him? Thalcave icplied Lhat an Eutopean was the slave of 
one of the Indian tribes who wander ovei the count!) between 
the Rio Colorado and the Rio Nog to 

4 But where was he when you last heaid of him? ’ asked Paga- 
ncl. 

4 He belonged to the Cacique Caifoucouia,’ lhaltave icplied. 

4 On the line we’ve followed until now 7 ? ’ 

4 Yes.’ 

4 And who is this Cacique? ' 

4 The chief of the Poyuches Indians, a man of two w 7 oids, a 
man of tw’o heai ts ! 

‘lhat is to say, false in w 7 ords and false in action.’ said Paga- 
nel, after having translated the fine Patagonian image. ‘ And shall 
we be able to lescuc out b lend? ’ he asked. 

4 Perhaps; if he’s still in the hands of the Indians.’ 

4 How long is it since you have heaid about him? ’ 

4 The sun has biouglu back two summers into the Pampas sky 
since then.' 

Glenaivan was delighted to find that the answer agreed writh 
the date on the document. But there w?as still one moie question. 

4 \ou speak of one piisonei,’ said Paganel. ‘Weren't theie 
three? ’ 

4 1 do not know,’ answered Thalcave. 

4 And \ou know nothing of his piesent position? ’ 

4 Nothing whatever.’ 

This ended the conversation. Next day, h Octobei, the tra- 
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vellcrs set oik with renewed energy to pursue their journey east- 
ward. The plain extended in unvarying monotony, and formed 
an endless space, called t raver si a in the language of the country. 
The clayey soil was flat; not a stone lay on the ground, except in 
some dried-up ravines, or on the banks of artificial ponds dug by 
the hands of the Indians. At long intervals appeared low forests 
with black summits, amongst which the white locust trees ap- 
peared, the pod containing a sweet, agreeable, and refreshing 
pulp; then, some thickets of turpentine trees, wild broom, and 
meagre thorn bushes, that already bctiaycd the infertility of the 
soil. 

The sfith was fatiguing. They wanted to reach the Colorado, 
and the horses went along at so good a speed that they did so the 
same evening at longitude 69° 45'; its Indian name is Coby 
Leubu, which means * ereat river.’ Its flow of water lessens as it 
approaches the Atlantic, either through evaporation or through 
soaking into the ground. 

When they reached the Colorado, Paganel first bathed* himself 
‘geographically ’ in its waters, coloured by reddish clay. He was 
surprised to find it so deep, because of the melting ot the snows 
under the first sun of summer. The liver was so wide that the 
hoises could not swim across it, but lortunately, a few hundred 
yards upstream, they found a wicker bridge suspended by leather 
thongs in the Indian fashion. This enabled the little troop to 
cross the river, and to encamp on the left bank. 

During the next two days the journey was devoid of incidents. 
The same monotony and stciility prevailed. The ground became 
very damp and they had to pa^s canada s, inundated depressions, 
and cstcros , permanent lagoons clogged with aquatic herbs. In 
the evening, the horses stopped 011 the shores of a vast lake, whose 
waters weie strongly mineral — it was t h e Urc Lanquem, named 
‘ bitter Jake ’ by the Indians. 
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THE PAMPAS 

The Argtntinf Pampas extend from the 34th to the 40th 
degree of south latitude The woid Pampa of Araucanian ougin, 
signifies * plain of herbs ' and is justly applied to this region The 
geologist would find abundant riches in its tertiary strata this 
contains quantities of antediluvian bones which the Indians attn 
bute to the tall races of extinct tatous , and under the vegetable 
soil is buried the primitive history of these countnes 
The American Pampas is a gcogiaphical type like the savanas 
of the great lakes, or the steppes of Siberia Its climate has greater 
extremes of heat and cold than that of Buenos Aires,* because it is 
more continental Toi, accoiding to Paganel, the heat of summei, 
stored up m the ocean, is slowly given back during the wintei For 
this reason the tcmpei ature of islands is more uniform than that 
of the interior of comments I he climate of western Pampas is 
not so equable as it is on the roists, wheie it is due to the proxi 
mitv of the Atlantic It changes incessantly, and the tlici mometei 
suddenly rises or falls In autumn —duiing April and Ma) — lams 
are frequent and heav) But .it that ume of jear the weather was 
verv clr>, and the lemperature high 

All that dav the plain stretched out before the travellers m all 
its unvan mg mcnoton) \bout two o clock thev saw tying on the 
ground and under the sun s lavs, a line of bones belonging to 
an innumerable held ol oxen Some were heaped up together, 
and could not have belonged to animals who had dropped down 
from exhaustion 

Paganel asked Thalcave if he could explain their piesence He 
tianslatcd his answer, which was 4 Tire from heaven ’ 

How could lightning have caused such a disaster as that^ ’ 
asked Tom Austin There must have been a herd of five hun 
died killed here’ 

Thalcave afhrms it, Paganel replied 4 and he does not make 
mistakes I believe that storms 111 the Pampas arc sometimes fear 
fulty violent I hope we shan’t have anv ’ 

4 Us vei> warm,’ Wilson pointed out 
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4 The thermometer,’ Paganel agreed ' must mark seventy de- 
grees in the shade.' 

‘ I can feel electricity in the aii, said Glenarvan. 'It’s to be 
hoped that this heat won’t last.’ 

‘ We mustn’t count upon a change in the weather,’ Paganel 
reminded him, ‘ for there isn’t a cloud in the skv.' 

‘ So much the worse,’ replied Glenarvan, ‘ for our horses are 
badly affected by the heat. You aren’t too warm, are you, 
Robert? ’ he turned to the boy. 

4 No, my lord,’ was the answer, 1 1 like the heat; it's good.’ 

‘ Especially in winter,’ the major agreed, sending the smoke of 
hi - cigar tranquilly up to the sky. 

In the evening they stopped near a desened rancho , or cabin, 
made of twisted branches, and covered with thatch. It was half 
rotten, but was strong enough to protect the horses against the 
attack of fotes during the night. Not that they had an) thing to 
fear personally from the animals, but the foxes eat away the 
halters, and the horses take advantage of this to run awaf). A few 
steps away from the rancho a hole had served as a kitchen, and 
was filled with cinders. Within it there was a stool, a pot, a spit, 
and a kettle for making mate , a kind of Indian tea. This is an 
infusion of leaves dried by fire, and is sucked up through straws, 
like some American drinks. Paganel asked Tlialcavc to make 
them some to take with their ordinary food, and it was pro- 
nounced excellent. 

The next day the weather was unbearably hot, and unfortu- 
nately there w r as not the least shelter. Yet they went courageously 
on with their journey, at intervals meeting immense flocks and 
herds, so over powered by the heat that they lacked the power to 
graze. Their only guaidians were dogs, w'bo arc so accustomed to 
the flocks that, when overpowered by thirst, they suck the ewes’ 
milk. Towards the middle of the da; , the country began to 
change in aspect. Grasses became rare, and gave place to meagre 
burdocks and gigantic thistles, nine feet high, which would have 
made all the asses in the world happy. The carpet of grass had 
so far been thick and luxurious, but now they came to dry 
patches, which betrayed the poverty of the soil. 

‘ I’m not sorrv for the change,’ said Tom Austin; 4 you get 
positively sick of grass.’ 

‘ But you <j.on’t get sick of water, and where grass is, water is,’ 
the major pointed out. 
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‘ Oh, we’re nor short of that yet, and we’re certain to find some 
stream on our route/ Wilson reassured him. 

If Paganel had heard this he would have been sure to say that 
watercourses were rare between the Colorado and the Argentine 
sierras; but just then he was explaining something that Glen- 
arvan had just pointed out to him. For some time the air had 
seemed to be filled with a smell of smoke, which astonished all 
the travellers except Paganel and Thah ave. 

4 We can’t see any fire/ said Paganel, * but we can smell the 
smoke, and we know that there’s no smoke without fire. There’s 
a fire somewhere in the Pampas, but it may be seventy-five miles 
off.’ 

4 Seventy-five miles? ' the major repeated incredulously. 

4 Yes; the Pampas are so flat that burning grass is smelt that 
distance away.’ 

‘ What sets fire to the prairies? * asked Robert. 

Sometimes lighuiing does, and sometimes the Indians do, on 
purpose.’ 

4 What foi? ' 

4 They say, but 1 don’t know upon what foundation, that the 
grasses grow better afterwards. For my own part, I believe it is 
to destroy the millions of parasiLes that trouble the cattle.' 

4 But such drastic means must kill the animals as well as the 
parasites? ’ said the major. 

4 Yes, it kills some of them, but there are such quantities of 
them that they're not missed/ 

4 Aren’t travellers ever in danger from such fires? ’ asked Mac- 
Nabbs. 

4 1 should be glad to have the chance of being in danger from 
them,’ Paganel declared. 4 What a glorious sight they must be! ’ 

4 So you would be burnt alive for the glory of science, Mr. 
Philosopher? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

4 No: I should clear away the grass in a circle, and then I 
could stand in the middle of it and watch the glorious sight.’ 

But Paganel's wishes were not destined to be realised, and if he 
were hall roasted it was in the sun’s rays. The horses could not 
go fast enough even to let the wind fan the travellers’ faces, and 
there was no shade to be hoped for unless some clouds should 
veil the sky. Notwithstanding Wilson’s prediction, wrater did fail. 
He had not counted upon the devouring thirst they all experi- 
enced, and they did not come across even one rio. Paganel asked 
Thalcave where he counted upon finding water. 
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4 At Lake Salinas/ replied the Indian. 

4 And when shall we reach it? ' 

4 Tomorrow evening/ 

When they travel in the Pampas, the Argentinians usually dig 
wells and find water a few fathoms below the soil. But the tra- 
vellers had no tools, and they had to ration themselves so that, 
although Lhey were not actually suffering fiom thirst, none of 
them could completely slake it. In the evening, after a journey 
of thirty miles, they halted. T hey had all counted upon a good 
night after the day's fatigue, but it was troubled by swarms of 
mosquitoes. Their presence indicated a change in the wind, 
wL-ch, in fact, veered round notth, ior iliesc troublesome insects 
usually disappear with the breeze fiom the south west. 

The major was silent, even when tormented with these small 
pests, but Paganel, on the contrary, grew indignant with fate 
Although MficNabbs tried to console him by saying he ought to 
be happy at not having the whole three hundred thousand species 
of insects to deal with instead of only one, the geography awoke 
in a very bad temper. 

lhey set oul again at daybreak, for they wanted to reach Lake 
Salinas that day. The horses weic vciv tiled; they were dying of 
thirst, and, although their liders had deprived themselves so that 
the animals might have more, their ration of water had been very 
small. During that day the monotony of the journey was inter- 
rupted; Mulrady, who was tiding on in fiont, retraced his steps 
and announced the approach of a group of Indians. Glenarvan 
would not have been sony. as they might have been able to give 
him some information about Captain Grant; but Thalcave 
thought it better to avoid them, as the wandering tribes of the 
prairies were usually robbers. By his ordeis the little troop made 
ready their rifles to be prepared lor anything. 

The Indians came within one hunched paces, and were only 
ten in number, which reassured the Patagonian, lhey were 
natives, belonging to the Pampean race; their high forehead, 
round and not sloping backward, their tall stature, their olive 
colour, made them the finest types of Indian, lhey were clothed 
in skins, and each carried a lance twenty feet long, knives, bolas, 
and a lasso. They were splendid horsemen. 

They stopped when they were a hundied feet away, and Glen- 
arvan went towards them, but he had not gone far before they 
all faced abo^it and disappeared with incredible speed. 

4 The cowards! ’ cried Paganel. 
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4 They run away too quickly to be honest people/ said Mac 
Nabbs 

4 Who are those Indians' Pagancl asked Thalcave 
4 Gauchos/ answeied the Patagonian 

‘Then/ Paganel turned to his companions we necdn t have 
taken so many piecautions 
Why not' asked the major 

4 Because the G uichos are inoflensi e peasants who took us 
foi robbexs and run iway 

I don t believe if piorested the major, 4 they look just like 
bandits and e\en lhihave was frightened at them 

Then I haleave was wiong loi onc< Paganel w is getting 
rather angn The Gauehos arc agi icultui ists Oiephuds and 
nothing else 1 have wmten a pamphlet on die natives of the 
Pampas tint w is well ic<ci\cd so 1 ought to know 

You 11 have to make some enata in the next edition Mat 
Nabbs teased him 

Pagancl was beginning to lose his tempo 
4 You are not vo\ point todn mi|oi hesnd 
4 And vou u not in a \oi\ good humour \f leNabbs ictoited 
The Patagonian looked at these two nun who weie getting 
angiy over sueli a mfle and although he did not unde ist md 
what thev woe quaiielluig about he smiled and explained 
calinlv 

4 It s the noith wind 

Whats the north wind got to do with it c' snapped Pagancl 
He means tine n s the t mse ol \oui bad umpei Glenanan 
explained I\e hend thir it is espcciallv nutating to the nti 
vous ssstem in South Amenea 

Bv Saint Patrick Ldw ltd joint quite light' the major 
laughed htaitilv 

But Pagancl hid now got really align and asked Do you 
mean to sa\ my no vous s\ stern is nutated my loid^ 

Yes, Paganel its the noith wind that causes as mans Ciimcs 
in the Pampas as the tramontane in the Roman compagna 
4 Crimes! cued the savant Do I look like a man who d com 
mit a cume? 

I didn t sav that ’ 

4 You 11 sa\ next that I want to assissinatc vou next 
4 1 m afraid you may ' Glenaivan laughed till he could hardly 
contain himselt ‘Fortunately, the north wind l?sts only one 
dayl 4 
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Every one joined in with Glenarvan, and the irritated geo- 
grapher went on «head to recover his temper: in a quarter of an 
hour he had forgotten all about it. At eight they reached the 
banks of the Salinas, but there a great disappointment awaited 
them. The lake was dry. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


LOOKING FOR WATER 

Expeditions ustd foimeily to come fiom Buenos Ayres to 
Lake Salinas to get salt, its watcis containing much thloiidc of 
sodium. But the aidcut sun had duet up the watei, and left 
onl) an immense shining nnnoi in the bed ol the lake. Thal- 
cave had counted upon getting di inking watei fiom the nos of 
fiesh water that tun into the lake, but these also had dried up. 

When the thirsty travclleis saw this, theii consternation was 
great: the little watei still lemaining in their leather bottles was 
hall -tainted, and unlit to think. lauguc and hungei weie nothing 
in compaiison to this. A toukah , 01 leatlici tent, deleited by the 
natives, seived as a shelter lor the men, while the hoises ate with 
repugnance the maiinc plains and dued-up ieeds. When they 
had all settled down, Paganel asked l lialtave what must be done 
next. Glenarvan undei stood someihmg ol the answ r ei, and 
asked — 

‘ lie tells us w T e must sepaiate, doesn't he? * 

‘Yes, into two Hoops,' Paganel answeied. ‘Some of the hoises 
ate quite worn out, ihe\ can scant ly put one foot beloic the 
other, and they must go on along the thulv seventh paiallel as 
w r cll as the) can. 1 hose that arc not so fatigued must go on m 
front, as lai as the Guam mi ii\ei, ihaL Hows into Lake Lucas 
thill) -one miles horn lieie. If theie’s enough watei thcie, the) 
must wait foi then companions on the banks of the Guammi. II 
theie isn’t an) water, the) 11 come back and meet them, to save 
them a useless journey.’ 

‘ What are we to do then? ’ asked Tom Austin. 

‘We should have to go down south for seventv-five miles, as 
far the beginning of the Siena Yentana, wdieie rivets ate 
numerous ' 

‘ Thalcave’s advice is good, arid w r e must follow it at once. My 
lioise is in piettv good coiuluion, and I’ll accompany Thalcave.’ 

‘Ob, my loid. take me, too,' Robeit spoke, as though a plea- 
sure nip were in question. 

‘ But can you keep up with us, my boy? ’ 
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4 Yes, I’ve a good horse, and 1 do so want to go on with you. 
May I? * 

4 Very well, my boy.’ Glenarvan was delighted at not having to 
be separated from Robert. ‘ We three will go in search ol water.' 

‘Then what am I to do? ' asked Paganel. 

4 Oh, you, my dear Paganel, )ou must remain with the reserve,' 
the majoi told him. 4 You know the thirtyseventh parallel, and 
the river Guamini, and the entire Pampas too well for you to 
lea\e us. Neither Mulrady, nor Wilson noi I can possibly rejoin 
Tlialcave, unless we march undei jour banuei.’ 

4 I must icsign mjscll, then,’ the geogtapher lelt much flattered. 

4 But no absence ol mind, remember,’ added the majoi. 4 Don’t 
lead us back to the Pacific instead of on to the Atlantic.' 

4 You deserve that I should, Majoi Insupportable,’ laughed 
Paganel. 4 But, Gleuaivan, how shall jou nuclei stand what Thai- 
cave sa\s? ’ 

4 1 don’t suppose wc shall want to carry on much conversation,* 
answered Glenarvan. 4 Besides, I can use the few Spani.sk words 
1 know if anything urgent happens. 4 

4 Go on. then, and succeed,’ replied Paganel. 

4 We ll have supper fiist, and sleep till it s time to start —if wc 
can,’ Gleuaivan icplied. 

I hey supped without di inking, and slept as well as thirsty 
souls can. Paganel dreamt of torrents, cascades, rivers, streams, 
and even full decanters. lie had a niglitmaie of water oil the 
brain. 

Next morning, at six, the horses of Thalcavc, Glenarvan and 
Rohm Giant were saddled; they were given their last ration of 
water, which tliev diank more fioni want than itom satisfaction, 
fot it was veiy nauseous. 

4 Goodhje,’ the major and his companions chorused. 

4 And mind jou don’t conic back,’ ad led Paganel. 

The Desert io dc las Salinas, which the three had to cross, is a 
clayey plain, coveted witli stumpy trees about ten feet high, and 
the little mimosas that the Indians call nnra-mnmmel and jume a. 
very rich in soda. Here and there large sheets of salt reflected the 
solar rays with astonishing intensity; they looked like sheets of 
ice, and the contrast between them and the barren and dried-up 
soil w r as striking in the extreme. 

The three horses galloped on as fast as they could, seeming to 
know instinctively why their masters were urging them, l haouka 
seemed as fresh as on the first day. and the two other horses. 
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spurred on by his example, followed him courageously. Thalcave, 
motionless in his saddle, gave his companions the example that 
Thaouka gave his, and often turned his heat to look at Robert 
Grant. On seeing the young boy firmly seated in the saddle, and 
behaving like an accomplished horseman, he expressed his satis- 
faction by an exclamation of encouragement. 

‘ Bravo, Robert! * said Glenarvan. ‘ Thalcave is complimenting 
you, my boy.’ 

‘ What about, my lord? ’ 

‘ About the way you ride. You'll make a good rider soon/ 

‘ But father says I’m to be a good sailor/ 

‘One doesn’t interfere with the other. If all good hoiscmen 
don’t make good sailois, all sailors can make good horsemen/ 

‘ Poor father/ exclaimed Robert; ‘ how he will thank you for 
saving him ! 

‘ You’re very fond of him, then, Robert? ’ 

4 Yes, my lord. He was so kind to Mary and me. lie only 
thought of us. He used to bring us back something from every 
country he went to. Maty is like him; he has a soft voice like 
hers. That's queer for a sailoi. isn'L it. Sir? ’ 

4 Yes, very si range. Robert/ answered Glenarvan. 

4 1 remember him so well/ the boy continued, as if speaking to 
himself. 4 When I w T as quite little 1 used to go to sleep in his 
arms while he sang to me. I think you must be little to love your 
father so \cry much/ 

4 And big to venciate him, my child/ Glenarvan answered. 

During this conveisation the hoises had fallen into a walk. 

4 We shall find him. shan’t we? ‘ said Robert, after some mom- 
ents’ silence. 

4 Yes, we shall find him/ Glenarvan assured him. 4 Thalcave 
has put us on his track, and 1 have every confidence in him.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by Thalcave, w r ho 
signed to them not to lag behind. They went on faster, but it 
was soon cleat that, Thaouka excepted, the horses could not 
keep it up long. At noon they had to give them an hour’s rest; 
the beasts were quite worn oul, and refused to eat the meagre 
tufts of dried-up grass. 

Glenarvan was getting uneasy. The signs of drought increased, 
and the lack of w^ater might have disastrous consequences. Thal- 
cave said nothing, and thought piobably that, if the Guamini 
were dried up, it w r ould then be time to despair, if ever an In- 
dian can do that. 
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They set out again, and by help of whip and spur the horses 
kept on, hut onh at a walking pace; they could do no more. 
Thalcave could easily have gone on in Iiont, for r J liaouka would 
have caiiied lum to the banks of the rivet in a few hours. No 
doubt he thought ol this, but he would not leave his two com- 
panions alone in the midst of the desert; and so as not to get on 
before them he made liis steed take a moie moderate pace. This 
was difficult, and Thalcave controlled him onl) with woids: he 
talked to his lioi sc; and if Thaouka did not answer him, he 
nevertheless understood him. The intelligent animal soon assured 
him that water was not fai ofl, lot he w r as sniffing the inci casing 
dampness of the air with delight. 1 he two other hows lelt that 
'[ haouka’s superior peiccption would not deceive them, and they 
all galloped on quicker . 

About thiee a white line appeared in a bend of the road; if 
was quivering in the sunlight. Iheie was no need to spur on 
then horses: the pool animals lelt thcii strength levive, lushed 
towaids the livci, and plunged in up to then breast*. They 
can ied theii masicis with them, and the iliiisty men hung over 
their saddle's, dipped tlicii laces into the beneficent stream, and 
cl tank like then animals. 

‘ Oh, how nice it is! ’ exclaimed Robert. 

‘Be moderate, my boy,’ answered Glcnaivan, but he did not 
pleach by example. 

As ioi rhalcave, lie was in no hurry, but diank quietly in long 
sips, as though he would never leave ofl. 

* Oui companions will find plentv ol watei when the) do icach 
the Guamini,’ said Glenanan. ‘ I hat is, ii Thalcave doesn’t diink 
it all.* 

‘ Couldn’t wx go and meet them? * asked Robert. ‘We should 
save them a great deal of anxic(\ and su^ciing.’ 

‘Yes. in) l)o>, but how could wx canv an\ water? Wilson has 
the leather bottles. No, it will be better to wait, as we agreed. 
Even ii their hoises onh walk, they must reach lieic during the 
night. We must piepaic a good shelter and a good meal.’ 

Thalcave had not wailed (01 Clcnanan’s suggestion to look 
for a good place to encamp in. He had been lucM enough to 
find, 011 the banks of the rio, a ramada , or enclosure for Hocks, 
closed in cm thiee sides. I hey would h«v to sleep in the open 
air, but they cared little about that, and the) lay down in the 
sun to dry tligii soaking garments. 

* Now we’ve got shelter, we must think about supper/ said 
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Glenarvan. 'What do you say to taking our guns and seeing 
what we can bag, Robert ? ' 

The boy followed Glenarvan eagerly. The banks of the Guam- 
ini seemed to be the general meeting-place for all the game in the 
neigh bout hood, and soon there lose before the sportsmen hun- 
dreds of deei and guanacos, like those that had assailed them so 
violently on the Cordilleras; but these animals weie so fleet that 
it was impossible to appioach them. Hut they made up for this 
with game less fleet but which left nothing to be desired as food, 
and in less than half-an-hour they had bagged all they needed. 

Robert killed an aimadillo, coveted with a jointed and bony 
taiapacc, a foot and a half long. It was very fat, and when the 
Patagonian said it would make an excellent dish, the boy was 
very pioud of his success. J halcave gave his companions the 
spectacle of a nandou hunt; this is a species of ostrich restricted 
to the Pampas and its speed is maivellous. Tht Indian set 
1 haouka stiaight at the biid, and, while some distance off, he 
thiew his bolas so dexterously that it caught it in the legs and 
threw it to the ground. Its flesh is considcied a great delicacy, and 
Thalcave had not killed it mciclv foi spoit; he skinned it, and 
cut the flesh into thin slues. 

The three travellers piepaicd some of the smaller pieces for 
their supper, leaving plenty foi their companions. The water of 
the rio seemed to them moie delicious than all the port in the 
world, or even the famous usquebaugh, so honoured in the 
Scottish Highlands. Nor had the hoiscs been forgotten. A store 
of hay they had found 111 the iamada served them at once foi 
supper and foi bed. 

Then Glenarvan, Robert, and the Indian wrapped themselves 
up in their ponchos, lay down on a bed of dried grass, and were 
soon fast asleep. 
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THE RED WOLVES 

There was a new moon that night, and the vague light of the 
stars was all that pierced the darkness. On the horizon the zodia- 
cal constellations were obscured in the mist. The waters of the 
Guamini ran without a murmur, like a stream of oil gliding over 
a marble surface. Birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles rested after the 
fat ; gues of the day, and the silence of the desert extended over 
the immense Pampas. 

Men and horses slept profoundly. The horses ridden by Glen- 
arvan and Robert lay down, but Thaouka, like a true thorough- 
bred, slept landing, as proud in repose as in action, ready to 
spring ahead at the least sign from his master. A complete calm 
reigned in the enclosure, and the cinders of the fire went ofat little 
hy little, throwing their last glimmers into the darkness. 

At about ten, after a short sleep, the Indian awoke. His eyes 
stated under his lowering e>ebrows; he turned his ear towards 
the plain. He was plainly trying to catch some imperceptible 
sound. 

Soon a vague uneasiness appeared on his usually impassive 
face. Did he feel the appioach of some wandeiing Indians, or the 
wild animals that infest the banks of livers? No doubt he thought 
of the combustible materials piled up in the enclosure, and then 
his anxiety grew greater still, r or there was not enough to keep 
any daring animals off foi long. 

Then all he could do was to wait; and he waited in a half-lying 
posture, with his head in his hands and his elbows on his knees, 
like a man whom a sudden alarm has amused from slumber. An 
hour passed thus, and anyone but he would have been reassured 
by the silence, and have lain down again to sleep. But where a 
stranger would have suspected nothing, the Indian’s natural in- 
stinct foresaw approaching danger. Whilst lie was listening and 
watching, he heard Thaouka neigh uneasily, and stretch his nos- 
trils towards the entrance. The Patagonian got up at once. 

4 Thaouka smells some enemy,’ he decided. 

He went oyt and carefully scrutinised the plain. He thought 
he could see some shadows moving noiselessly amongst the tufts 
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of prairie grass: here and there shone luminous points, going in 
and out, and moving in all directions. They looked like glow- 
worms, but Thai cave knew what enemies he had to deal with; 
he loaded his rifle, and took up a position near the first stakes 
of the inclosure. He had not long to wait. A strange cry, a mix- 
ture of a balking and howling could be heard. The report of the 
tifle answeied it, and was followed by a fearful clamour. 

Glenarvan and Robert, suddenly awakened, got up. 

4 What is it? * asked young Gram. 

4 Are the Indians upon us? * said Glenarvan. 

4 No, (iguanas, Thalcave explained. 

4 What are aguaras ? ' asked Robert, looking at Glenarvan. 

* The ted wolves of the Pampas.’ 

T hey seized their arms and joined the Indian, who pointed 
towards the plain, whence could be heard a formidable concert 
of howling. Robert drew’ hack mvoluntaiih. 

‘ You aien't afiaid of wolves, my bo's 5 ’ Glenarvan asked him. 

4 No, my lord,’ Robert told him firmly. 4 I’m not afiaid of any- 
thing so long as I’m with )ou.’ 

‘These aguaras aien’t very formidable; I don’t care if there 
aren't too man\ of them.’ 

Glenarvan said this to rcassme the child; but he could not 
think without a seciet terroi ol the legion of carnivoious animals 
loose in the night Perhaps they were there by hundieds, and 
tluee men, however well aimed, could not snuggle against such 
a number of animals. 

The red wolf, called cams jubatus by the naturalists, is the 
si/e of a large dog. and has a fox’s head; its coal is cinnamon 
colour, and a long black inane runs all along its spine. It is very 
nimble and vigoious; it generally inhabits marshv places, and 
sw r ims after the aquatic animals; it sleeps during the day, and 
hunts at night, it is much dieaded m the enclosuies wheic flocks 
are raised, for when hungi\ it attacks large cattle, and commits 
considerable ravages. 

Single, the aguaia is not formidable, but it is difleicnt when 
there are a large number of famished animals, and it would be 
belter to have a jaguar to deal with face to fare. Now, by the 
multitude of shadows and the deafening howls, Glenarvan could 
not be mistaken about the number assembled on the banks of the 
Guamini; they had smelt out a certain prev, horseflesh oi human 
flesh, and none of them meant to go back to thejr lair without 
a share. So the situation was very alarming. 
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The circle of wolves grew smallei and smaller, and the 
awakened horses showed signs of the greatest tenor. Thaouka 
alone struck the ground with his hoofs, tried to break his halter, 
ready to fly outside. His master succeeded in calming him only by 
keeping up a constant whistling. 

Glenarvan and Robert had taken their places to defend the en 
trance to the ramada. Their nfles wcie loaded, and they weic 
going to fire on the front rank ol the aguaras, when Thalcavc put 
his hand on their arms as they weie taking aim. 

4 What does Thalcave mean? ’ asked Robot. 

' He's forbidding us to fire.' answcied Glenarvan. 

‘ Why? ' 

4 Pci haps he doesn’t think this is the right moment ' 

It was not this motive that caused the Indian to act in that 
way, but a gravel reason. This Glenaiv.in soon understood, when 
Thalcave opened his camidgc case and showed that it was nearly 
empty. 

4 What is it? * asked Robert. ^ 

4 He means that we must be careful ot our camidgcs. We have 
only about twenty shots left; we used so many foi oui game to- 
day 

The boy did not answer. 

4 You’ic not afiaid. Robert? ’ 

4 No, my lord.’ 

4 That’s right, mv bov ' 

At that moment a shot was heard. Thalcave had bi ought down 
a too daring enemy; the wolves, who vu-te advancing in close 
ranks, recoiled and stopped in a mass at a bundled paces away. 
Then Glenarvan, at a sign fior the Indiar, took Ins place, while 
he made a heap of dried glass they had been hing on, and of all 
the combustible materials within teach, and stacked it up at the 
entrance to the ramada; he threw a bum mg ember upon it. Soon 
a curtain of flame spread itself over the daik background of the 
sky, and across it the plain appealed lit hiiglith up. 

Glenaivan could then judge of the innumerable quantity of 
animals he had to face so many wolves had never been seen to- 
gether before, and they were as eager as they were numcious. The 
harrier of fire which Thalcave had just opposed them had re- 
doubled their furv by stopping them shc r t Some even advanced 
into the flame, pushed on bv the onto tanks, and they howled 
in agony as it burnt their paws. 

From time tt> time anotner shot was ncrcssarv to stop the howl- 
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ing band, and in an hour's time fifteen lay dead on the prarie. 
The besieged were then in a relatively less dangerous position; 
as long as their powder and shot lasted, and the barrier of fire 
could be kept up, the invasion was not dangerous. But what were 
they to do when all means of repelling the wolves should fail? 

Glenarvan looked at Robeif, and felt his hean sink. He forgot 
himself, and thought only of the poor child, who was showing 
a courage above his \ears. The bov was pale, but his hand was 
firm upon his lifle as he waited for the assault of the angry wolves. 
Glenarvan decided to end their dangeious situation. 

4 In an hour,' said he, ‘ wc shall have neither powder, shot, nor 
fire left. We mustn't wait till then.' 

He turned to Thalcave, and with all the Spanish he could 
muster, began a conversation w r ith the Indian, often interrupted 
by rille shots. It was not without difficulty that the two men suc- 
ceeded in undei standing one another, blit Glenarvan understood 
the habits of the led wolves, or he could not have intei picted the 
words and gestures of the Patagonian. Novel the! ess, a quarter of 
an hour passed befoie he could tell Robert the Indian s answer. 

4 What does he sa\? ’ the child asked. 

* He savs that, whatever it costs, we must wait till das break The 
jguara seeks pres only at night, and when morning comes it ic 
tieats to its lair. It is the wolf of daikness. a eowaidly animal that 
is afraid of daylight, an owl on foui legs.’ 

4 Well, wc must deiend oui selves till daybreak.* 

4 Yes, my boy, and wc mu->l use our knives when we can no 
longer use oui guns.* 

Thalcave had already given the example, and when a wolf 
approached the fire the long arm of the Patagonian ciossed the 
flame and came back covcicd with blood. Soon, however, all 
means of defence began to fail. Thalcave threw the last armful of 
fuel into the flame, and thcie remained only five shots. 

Glenarvan looked round him sadly. He thought of the child, 
of his companions, of all those w'liom he loved. Robert said noth- 
ing. Perhaps the danger did not seem so imminent to his trustful 
imagination. But Glenarvan was anxious for him, and thought 
over the lioirible and inevilable prospect of being devoured alivel 
As he grasped the boy’s hand, tears came into his eyes, Robert 
smiled. 

1 I'm not afraid! * he declared. 

4 No, my boy, no/ answered Glenarvan, 4 and vpu’re right. In 
two hours it will be daylight, and we’ll be safe; Well done, Thai- 
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cave, well done! * he cried as the Indian killed two enormous 
animals with a blow from ihc butt of his gun as they were trying 
to leap the fiery barrier. 

But at that moment the dying flames of the fite showed him the 
pack of aguaras advancing in close lanks to assault the ramada. 
The end of the sanguinary drama was approaching; the hre was 
dying out gradually for want of fuel; the plain which it had lit 
up once moie became dark, while the phosphorescent eves of the 
red wolves shone out again. In a lew moments all the pack would 
be in the enclosure. Phakavc filed his rifle for the last time, 
brought down another cneim; then his ammunition exhausted, 
he crossed his arms. His head fell upon Lis breast, and he seemed 
to be silently meditating. Was he thinking out some bold or mad 
attempt to repulse the fmious troop? Glcnaivan dared not ask 
him. 

At that moment the wolves changed then plan of attack. They 
seemed to be going faither aw a) and then howlmgs so deafening 
hitherto, suddenly ceased. 

4 They’ie going away! ’ said Robert. 

‘ Perhaps,’ Glcnarvan was listening to the noise outside. 

But Ihalcdvc guessed his thoughts and shook his head. He 
knew vciy well that the animals would not abandon a ceitain 
piey until daybicak sent them back to theii datk laiis. Still, it was 
certain that they had changed their lacrics. They were no longer 
uying to force an enliancc into the tatnada, but their fiesh 
manoeuvres were mine dangeious still. 1 Lev had run lound the 
ramada, and with a common accoul they were making an attack 
op the opposite side. '1 licit paws weie soon heaid breaking 
through the lotten wood, ana tlicir heads were already peeping 
between the stakes. The frightened hotses hiohe their lialieis, 
and lan about the cuclosuic mad with tc 101. Glcnaivan seized the 
boy to defend him to the last. Perhaps* he meant to attempt an 
impossible flight, when his glance fell upon the Indian. 

ITlidlcavc was caiefully saddling his impatient hoise, and did 
not seem to he troubling himself about the howlings that had 
biokcn out again with f 111 y . Glcnaivan looked at him. 

4 He’s going to abandon us! ’ he ciied seeing the Indian take 
the reins in his hand read) to jump into the saddle. 

4 He wouldn’t do such a thing * 1 said Robert. Thaouka w 7 as 
ready; his eyes, full of fnc. threw lightning flashes, lie had under- 
stood his master. As the Indian was springing into the saddle, 
Glenarvan grasped his hand convulsively 
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' Arc you going? ' he pointed to the plain. 

4 Yes,’ the Indian understood his companion’s gesture. Then he 
added several Spanish words, which signified — * Thaouka! Good 
horse! Wolves will run after him! ’ 

4 Oh, Thalcave! ’ cried Glcnarvan. 

4 Quick! quick! ' answered the Indian, whilst Glcnarvan said, 
in a voice broken by emotion — 

1 Robert, my child, you heard him. He wants to be devoured 
for us. He w'anis to draw the wolves after himself, away from us.’ 

4 Oh, Thalcave, don’t leave us! ’ cried Robert, throwing himself 
at the Patagonian's feet. 

4 No,’ said Glenarvan, * he shan’t leave us.’ Then turning to- 
wards the Indian, he said, 4 Let’s go together,’ and pointed to- 
wards the terrified horses rubbing themselves against the stakes. 

* No, said the Indian, who understood what Glenaivan meant. 

4 Stupid animals! Frightened! I must go! ’ Then seizing Thaou- 
ka's collar, again he tried to jump on, but Glcnarvan took hold of 
him and said, 4 1 shall go. Save the child. I trust him to you/ 

Glenarvan mixed up Spanish and English in his excitement, 
but in so terrible a situation gestures say all, and men understand 
each other quickly. Howe\er, Thalcave resisted. The dispute 
continued, and the danger grew greater at every second, for the 
stakes were giving "way. 

The Indian had dragged Glenarvan to the entrance of the en- 
closure, and showed him that the plain was free of wolves; in hir* 
animated language, he explained that there was not a moment 
to be lost, that the danger would be greater for those w T ho re- 
mained if the manoeuvre did not succeed, that he alone knew his 
horse’s marvellous capacity of speed. Glenarvan was obstinate, but 
suddenly he was thrown down. Thaouka had sprung forward, 
clearing the fiery barrier and the bodies of the wolves, whilst a 
boyish voice cried — 

4 God will save you, my lord! ’ 

Glenarvan and Thalcave scarcely had time to perceive Robert 
clinging to Thaouka’s mane and disappearing into the darkness. 

"Robert! Robert! ’ cried Glenarvan. But not even ihe Indian 
could hear, him for a fearful howling drowned his word. The red 
wolves had rushed after the horse with frightful speed. 

Thalcave and Glenarvan dashed out of the ramada. The plain 
had already recovered its calm, and all they could see was an un- 
dulating line moving in the distant darkness. Glenarvan clasped 
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his hands in despair, and looked at the Indian. Thalcave smiled 
with his accustomed calm. 

‘ Tliaouka! Good lioise! Brave boy! He will escape! ’ he replied. 

‘ But if he falls off? ’ said Glenarvan 

' He will not fall oft.’ 

Notwithstanding Thalcave’s confidence, Lord Glenarvan passed 
the rest of the night in tenible anguish. He no longer thought of 
the danger that had vanished with the pack of wolves. He wanted 
to rush after Robert, but the Indian stopped him, and made him 
understand that their horses could not (atch up with Thauuka, 
who would outdistance his enemies, that they could not see 
him in the darkness, and that thev must wait till daylight. 

At four, the dawn began lo break. The mists condensed on the 
horizon appeared in faint colours. A limpid dew spread over the 
plain, and the tall grass bent undet the fust bree/es of dawn. The 
time for departure had come, and, ai a signal from the Indian, 
Glenarvan sprang upon Robert’s lioise. The two horsemen were 
soon galloping westward, looking all round them for Rohan, and 
fcaiing to find his mutilated corpse, while Glenarvan tore at his 
horse’s flanks with his spins. At last several shots were heard at 
ecpial distances, like signals to friends. 

* It’s them 1 ’ cticd Glen a t van. 

Thalcave and he made their horses gallop faster still, and a 
few minutes later thev rejoined the detachment led bv Pagancl. 
Glcnaivan gave a shout, Robert was there, alive and well, cairied 
by the superb Thaouka. who neighed with pleauuc on again 
seeing his master. 

4 My boy 1 my boy! ’ There was indescribable tenderness in 
Glenarvau's tone 

He took Robert in his arms, whence the child wa« passed into 
those of Thalcave, who pressed Captain Grant’s courageous son 
to his breast. 

‘ Still alive! Still alive 1 shouted Glenarvan. 

4 Yes,’ Robert answered, 4 and thanks to Thaouka’ ’ 

The Indian had not waited for their gratitude to thank his 
horse, and aheady he was talking to him, and kissing him, as if 
human blood were flowing in the proud animal’s veins. Turning 
towards Paganel, he pointed to Robeir, and said: ‘A brave!’ 
Then cmploving the Indian metaphor ^ d to express courage, 
he added, 4 His spurs have not tiemblcd! ’ 

But Glenarvan asked Robert, ‘Why, m\ son, why didn’t you 
let Thalcave 8r me try that last chance of saving you? ’ 
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‘ Mv lord/ answeied the child, in tones of the most lively grati 
tude, * wasn t it m> place to sacrifice m)selP Thalcave had already 
saved mv life* And )ou were going to save mv father s ' 



CHAPTER XX 


THE ARGENTINE PLAINS 

After the first greetings were over, Paganel, Austin, Wilson, 
Mulnuly, all who had remained behind, excepting, perhaps. Major 
MacNabbs, realised that they were dying of thirst. Fortunately, 
the Guamini was flowing only a short distance away, so they set 
out again, and by seven they had arrived in safety at the enclosure. 
The ravages made by the wolves show r ed the violence of the at 
tack, and the vigour ot the defence. Soon the travellers, abund- 
antly refreshed, ate a phenomenal breakfast inside the ramada. 
The nandott slices were flee lared excellent. 

* It would be ungrateful to Providence not to eat too much,’ 
said Paganel. 

And he did eat 100 much, and was none the worse for it, "thanks 
to the limpid w r aler of the Guamini, which appealed to have 
superior digestive qualities. 

At ten Glenarvan, not wanting to make Hannibal's mistake at 
Capua, gave the signal to set out. The lcalhci bottles wcie filled 
w'ith w'ater, and they started; the horses were thoroughly re- 
freshed, and kept up a gallop. 

The country became damper and more fertile, but was still 
deserted. Nothing happened on the 2nd or 3rd November, and in 
the evening the travellers, already worn out with the fatigue of 
their long journey, encamped . thu end of the Pampas, on the 
frontiers of Buenos Ayres province. They had left Talcahuano 
Bay on 14th October; they had been twenty-two days coming 450 
miles — two-thirds of their journey. 

Next day they passed the conventional line that separates the 
Argentine Plains from the Pampas region. It was there that Thal- 
cave hoped to meet the caciques, in whose hands he had no doubt 
of finding Captain Grant and his two companions. 

Of the fourteen provinces that compose the Argentine Repub- 
lic, that of Buenos Ayres is both the largest and the most thickly 
populated. Its soil is wonderfully fertile. /\ particularly salubrious 
climate reigns over this plain, covered with grass and shrubs, 
which is almosj perfectly level to the foot of the mountains. 

Since they had left the Guamini, the travellers felt, not with- 
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out much satisfaction, a wonderful amelioration in the tempera- 
ture. The average did not exceed fifty five degrees fahrenheit, ow- 
ing to the cold violent winds of Patagonia, w T hich incessantly 
troubled the air. Neither animals nor people had any reason to 
complain, after having sufiered so much from heat and drought, 
and they advanced with ardour and confidence. But, notwith- 
standing what Thalcave had said of it, the country appeared to 
be completely uninhabited. 

On the east weie many little lagunes, formed sometimes of 
fresh, sometimes of brackish water. Upon their shores, and under 
the sheher of the bushes, tiny wrens sang their joyous songs, along 
with the tangcras, the rainbow hued humming birds. These 
beautiful birds gaily flapped their wings without taking any 
notice of the military looking starlings, w r ho paraded upon the 
banks. Upon the thorny bushes sw r ung a West Indian’s hammock, 
the nests of the annubis, and magnificent flamingos marched in 
an order I\ troop, spreading out to the wind their flame coloured 
wings. Their nests were to be seen in millions, as cones, with their 
tops cut ofl, and about a foot high, forming a small towm. The 
flamingos did not distmb themselves at the approach of the tra- 
vellers, and this was not what Paganel wished. 

’lor a long time,' he told the major, 4 I've been curious to see 
a flamingo fly, and 1 shall profit by the occasion.' 

So letting his companions go on in front, and followed by 
Robert Grant and the major, he went towards the flock. 

Then he fired a blank cartridge, for he would not kill a bird 
needlessly; the flamingos flew up with one accord, whilst Paganel 
watched them attentively through his spectacles. 

4 Well/ he asked the major, when the flock had disappeared, 
4 did you see them fly ? ’ 

4 Yes, certainly/ answ'crcd MacNabbs. 

4 Well, did you think they looked like feathered ariows, whilst 
they were fly ing? ’ 

4 Not the least in the world/ 

4 Not at all/ added Robert. 

4 1 w’as sure of it,' replied the savant, with an air of satisfaction. 
4 That did not keep the proudest of modest people, my illustrious 
countryman, Chateaubriand, from making that inexact compari- 
son between flamingos and arrows I Ah, Robert, beware of com- 
parison! It’s the most dangerous figure of rhetoric that I know of. 
Never use it till the last extremity/ 

4 Are you satisfied with your experiment? 4 asked the major. 
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‘ Enchanted! ’ 

* Then so am I, and now we must make haste, for your illus- 
trious Chateaubriand has kept us a mile behind/ 

When he had rejoined his companions, Paganel found Glen- 
arvan in conversation with the Indian, whom he did not seem to 
understand. Thalcave often stopped to look at the horizon, and 
every time he did so his face cxpiessed the strongest astonishment. 
For lack of an interpieter, Glenaivan had tried in vain to ques- 
tion the Indian. Directly he caught sight of the savant he shouted: 

‘ Make haste and come here, Paganel. Thalcave and I can’t under- 
stand each other.’ 

Paganel talked for some minutes with the Patagonian, then he 
turned to Glenarvan: 4 Thalcave is astonished at a fact which 
really is surprising.' 

* What is that? ' 

4 He cannommderstand why we find neither Indians, nor any 
sign of them, on plains that are usually covered with them leading 
their cattle to the estancias, or going to the Andes to sell their 
corillo carpets and their painted leather whips.’ 

‘ And how docs Thalcave explain theii absence? * 

4 He doesn’t know, and it astonishes him.’ 

4 But what Indians did he expect to find in this part of the 
Pampas? ’ 

4 Precisely those who had captured die foreign prisoners/ 

4 Who aie they? ’ 

4 Chiefs of tribes who were all powerful thirty years ago, before 
they were driven beyond the sieiras. Since that time they have 
been subjugated as much as anv Indians can be subjugated, and 
they wander over the Pampas and the Buenos Ayres province. 
I'm as astonished as Thalcave not to see any traces of them in the 
country where they ply the trade of saltr> iores (pillagers).’ 

4 But then, what are we to do? ' asked G<enarvan. 

4 I’ll ask Thalcave/ and after a short conversation with him 
Paganel explained: 4 This is what he advises, and it seems very 
wise. We must push on as far as Fort Independence — it's on our 
road — and there, if we don't get any news of Captain Grant, we’ll 
at least know what has become of the Indiaus/ 

4 Is Fort Independence far oil? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

4 No; it’s in die Sierra Tandil, sixty miles ,*oni here? ’ 

4 When shall we get there? ’ 

4 The day aftjr tomorrow/ 

Glenarvan was disquieted by this incident. Not to find Indians 
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in the Pampas was the thing he had least expected: there are 
generally too many. Something special must have driven them 
away. If Captain Grant were a prisoner of one of these tribes, had 
he been dragged north or south? There doubts troubled him. At 
all events, the best thing to do was to lollow Thalcavc's advice 
and reach Tandil. Thcic at least they would find some one to 
ask. 

Towards lour, a hill that might pass for a mountain in so flat 
a country appeared on the liori/on. It was the Sierra l'af>alguem, 
at whose foot the travellers encamped the following night. 

This sierra was crossed next day quite easily across a series of 
easy slopes. Such a sierra was nothing to men who had crossed 
the Cordilleras, and the horses scarcely slackened speed. At noon 
they passed the deserted fortress ol Tapalquem, the first in the 
chain of foils erected along the southern boundary against the 
pillaging Indians. 

But to the increasing astonishment of Thalcave, not the shadow 
of an Indian w r as to be seen. However, towards the middle of the 
day, three horsemen, well mounted and well armed, stared for ail 
instant at the little Hoop; hut they would not let themselves be 
approached, and the) fled away with incredible speed. Glcnarvan 
was Jurious. 

‘ Gauchos/ the Patagonian gave these natives the name which 
had led to the dispute between the major and Paganel. 

4 Ah! Gauchos are thev? * answered Mac N abbs. 

4 Well. Paganel, the north wind isn’t blowing today. What do 
you think ol those animals? ’ 

4 1 think they look like famous bandits/ answered Paganel. 

‘And what is the diflerence between looking and being, Mr. 
Geographer? ’ 

‘ Thcie is none. Mi. Major/ 

Pagancl’s acknowledgment was followed by a general laugh, 
which did not disconcert him. and he made a strange remark 
about these Indians. 

‘ I have read somewhere/ he said; ' that the mouih of Arabs has 
a rare expression of ferocity, though their eyes are benevolent. 
Well, in the American savage, it is just the contrary. The eyes of 
those fellows are cruel/ 

A professional physiognomist would not have better desciibed 
the Indians. 

How r ever, following Thalcave’s orders, they marched in a close 
group, for, notwithstanding the apparent desertion of the coun- 
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try, they had to guard against being surprised; but the precau- 
tion was needless, and the same evening they encamped in a vast 
deserted tolderia, where the caciques generally assembled their 
tribes. The Patagonian saw, bv the appearance of the ground, 
that it had not been occupied for a long time. 

Next day Glenatvan and his companions were once more in the 
plain. The first cstancias, as ihe enclosures for raising cattle are 
called, were seen in the neighbourhood of the Sierra Tandil; but 
Tlialcave decided not to stop there, but to march straight on to 
Fort Independence, wheie he wanted to get information about 
this strangely descited cotimr\. 

1*ecs, so rare since the Coidilleras, then reappeared, most of 
them having been planted since the Europeans had reached 
Amciica: poplais, willows, acacias, and peach trees, all growing 
well. They generally su.ounded the coi tales, or vast cattle en- 
closures builf of stakes. Thcie, thousands ol oxen sheep, cow r s, 
and hoises were pasturing; they were branded w r iih their owners' 
emblem by a hot iron, and guaidcd by large watch dogs. The 
rather saline soil which extends at lIic feet of these mountains is 
admiiably suited for cattle, and makes excellent pasturage, so it 
is chosen for the eslaruias. which arc duccted by an overseer and 
a foreman, with four peons for e\ery thousand head. 

"Ill esc people lead the life ol the gieat shepherds of the Bible; 
thei*- flocks are as numerous as or perhaps more numerous than 
those that filled the plains of Mesopotamia; bur here the shep- 
herds ha\e no families, and the great ‘ cstanceios ’ of the Pampa 
are like rough cattle-drivers, resembling in nothing the Biblical 
patnaichs. This Paganel cxpla’ucd w T ell to his companions, and 
lie embarked upon an anthropological discussion on the compari- 
son of laces. Even tire major w f as interested. 

Paganel hacl pointed out a curious *■ >ct of the mirage very 
common in these horizontal plains; the *stancias in the distance 
look like large islands; tin* poplars and willows on their edges 
seem to be reflected in limpid water, and the illusion is so perfect 
that the eye cannot get used to it. 

During that day, 6th November, thev met w'ith several cstan 
cias, and one 01 two saladeios. It is there that *J»o cattle, after 
having been fattened on the succulent pan nage, are killed by the 
butchers. The saladeio, as its name indie: . s. is the place where 
the meat is salted, and it is at the end of spiing that this repug- 
nant work is Ijpgun. 

The saladeres go and fetch the animals from the corrales; they 
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catch them with the lasso, which they are very skilful in throwing, 
and lead them to the saladero, where oxen, bulls, cows, and 
sheep are killed by hundreds, skinned, and cut up. But the bulls 
often make a desperate resistance, so that the butcher is trans- 
formed into the toreador, and he docs his perilous work with 
uncommon skill and, it must be said, ferocity. This butchery pre- 
sented a horrible spectacle. Nothing is more repulsive than the 
neighbourhood of a saladeyo; from these horrible enclosures es- 
cape, with an atmosphere loaded with foetid emanations, the 
ferocious cries of the butchers, the barkings of dogs, the howl of 
dying animals, whilst the urubus and the auras, great vultures of 
the plain, come by thousands from twenty leagues tound, and 
dispute with the butchers for the still palpitating remains of their 
victims. 

But at this moment the saladeros were quiet and empty: the 
hour of slaughter had not yet struck. Thalcave hurried on; he 
wanted to arrive that same evening at Fort Independence; the 
horses, excited by theii masters, and following Tliaouka’s ex- 
ample, galloped across the high prairie grass. They passed several 
farms, strongly fortified, and sui rounded by deep ditches; round 
the principal house is a terrace, fiom whose top the inhabitants 
can fire upon the pillageis of the plain. 

Glenarvan could, perhaps, have got the information there that 
he wanted, but the most certain way was to get to Tandil. They 
did not stop, but forded the Rio de los Huesos, and a few miles 
further on the Cliapaleofu. Soon the Siena Tandil spread its 
first grassy slopes under the hoises’ feet, and an hour later the 
village appeared at the end of a narrow gorge, overlooked by the 
embattled walls of kort Independence 
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The Sitrra Tandil is 1,000 feet above sea level, and consists 
oi a semi-circular succession of grass clad hills. The district to 
which it has given its name includes the southern part of the 
Buenos A'yrcs province, and tow aids the north it toims a slope, 
dowm which flow the rios nam^d after it. 

lhis district contains about 21,000 inhabitants, and Tandil 
village, situated at the foot of »he northern ndge of the sierra, on 
the impoitant stream, the Chapalcofu, lies under die protection 
of Fort Independence. This village is people by French Basques 
and Italian colonists: it was, in fact. Fiance that founded the fust 
foieign settlements in the lower pair of La Plata and in 1828 
Fort Independence, meant ter piotect the counti) against the re- 
peated invasions of the Indians, was raised by the French Par- 
chappe. A sac ant of the hist Older joined in this enterprise; it 
was Alcidc d'Orbigny, who has studied and described all the 
southern counti ics ol South Amenta. 

Phis village is latliei impoitant With its gain as, laige ox- 
drawn carts constructed special!) for the routes on the plain, it 
communicates with Buenos A\rcs in twelve class, and canies on a 
fail ly active commerce; it sends the town cattle bom ns estancias, 
salt meal from its saladeros, and some very curious productions 
of Indian workmanship coin . and wollon tissues, the much 
sought leatlici work, and so forth. It includes not onlv some 
fairly comfoi table houses, but schools a’ d churches for instruc- 
tion in the things of this world and of the uexl. 

Paganel, when giving these details, added that they would be 
sure to obtain information at Tandil; the fort is always occupied 
by a detachment of national troops. So Glenarvan had the horses 
put up in the stable of a fonJa of tolerable appearance, then 
Paganel, the major, Robert, and he, under the guidance of Thai- 
cave, made their wa) to Fort Indendcnce 

After a climb of some minutes, they rc ■« ned a postern door, 
rather carelessly guarded by an Argentinian sentinel. They en- 
tered without difficulty, either because of great negligence or of 
an extreme sense ol security. 
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Some soldiers were being drilled on the fortress square; but the 
oldest of them was only twenty, and the youngest scarcely seven 
— about a do/cn children. Their uniform consisted of a striped 
shiri, fastened at the waist by a leather belt; they had neither 
trousers nor even a kilt, the mildness of the temperature permitt- 
ing so slight a costume. Pagauel approved of a government that 
did not ruin itself in braidl Plach of these babies carried a rifle 
and a sword, the sword too long ant* the gun too heavy for the 
youngest. They all had bronzed faces, and a certain family re- 
semblance, and their drill sergeant resembled them. They were, 
in fact, twelve brothers being drilled by the thirteenth. 

Paganel was not astonished; he knew from Argentine statistics 
that the average number of children exceeds nine to each house- 
hold; but what did surprise him was, to see these little soldiers 
executing French manoeuvres with perfect precision, and many 
of the sergeant’s orders given in the learned geographer’s mater- 
nal language. 

‘ That’s queer,’ he said. 

But Glenarvan had not come to Fort Independence to see 
babies being drilled, still less to trouble himself about their 
nationality or their origin. He did not allow Paganel any time to 
be astonished, but begged him to ask for the chief of the garrison. 
One of the Argentine soldiers accordingly made his way towards 
a little house that served as barracks. 

Some minutes later there appeared the commander in person. 
He was a man of fifty, vigorous, with a military ah, fierce looking 
moustache, high cheekbones, iron-grey hair, and imperious eyes 
— at least, as far as could be seen through the clouds of smoke 
from his short pipe. Ilis bearing reminded Paganel strongly of 
the old N.G.O.'s of his own country. 

Thalcavc introduced Lord Glenarvan and his companions; and 
meanwhile the commander stared at Paganel with embarrassing 
persistence. The savant was going to speak, when the commander 
caught hold of his arm, and in joyful tones, and in the geog- 
rapher's language, he exclaimed : f Un Frangaisl ' 

‘ Yes, un Fran^uis! ’ Paganel assured him. 

‘ Ah! Enchanted! Welcome! — welcome! I’m French, too! * the 
commander repeated, shaking the savant’s hand with alarming 
vigour. 

‘ One of vour friends? ’ the majoi asked Paganel. 

‘ Yes/ said Paganel, with some pride. * One h<$ friends in the 
five quarters of the earth.’ 
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And after having — not without tiouble — disengaged his hand 
fiom the vice that was crushing it, he entered into conversation 
with the vigorous commander. Glenarvan would have liked to put 
in a word about the business that had bi ought him, but the 
soldier was telling his story, and was not inclined to stop in the 
middle. It was easy to see that the man had left France a Jong 
time ago; his maternal language was no longer familiar to him, 
and he had forgotten, if not the words, at least the way of putting 
them together. He spoke about as well as a negio of the French 
colonies. 

As his visitors were not long in learning, the commander of 
lort Independence was a Ficncli seigeam. Since the foitiess had 
been founded in 1828, he had never lef t it and he was then its 
(ommandcr with the consent of the Aigentine Government. He 
was a Basque, named Manuel Iphaiaguenc: if not Spanish, 1*< 
was very near It. A ’sear aftci Ins anival in the country he had 
become naturalised, entered the scivice of the Argentine army, 
and manicd an Indian woman, who was then musing"'! wo babv 
twins, six months old. Manuel could not imagine any but a sol- 
dier's profession, and he hoped in time, and with God’s help, to 
ofler the Republic an entire company ol \oung soldicis. 

‘You have seen them!’ he exclaimed ‘Charming! Good sol 
diers! Jos<f! Juan* Miquclcf Pepe 1 Pcpe is seven, and will make a 
famous miU l and * 

Pepe, hearing himself praised, put Ins two little feet together 
and presented anus. 

‘He will he a colonel major or a gencial one of these days,’ 
added the sergeant. 

Sergeant Manuel seemed so delighted that it w r ould have been 
a pits to rontiadict him cither about the profession of arms, or 
the future reserved to his warlike piogcm. He was liappv. and 
as Goethe sa>s, ‘ Nothing is an illusion that nukes us happ>.' 

The sergeant’s narrative lasted a quaiter ol an hour, to the 
great astonishment of Thakave, who could not understand how 
so man> words could come out of a single throat. No one inter- 
rupted him, but even a sergeant, and a Ficuch sergeant, must 
stop talking some time, Manuel was silent at last, hut not till he 
had forced his guests to lollow him into his dwelling, where they 
weie presented to Madame Ipharaguene. When at last they had 
done all he wisjjed, the sergeant asked them to wrhat he owed the 
honour of their visit. 
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Pagancl told him about theii journey across the Pampas, and 
ended by asking why the Indians had left the country. 

4 Ah! Nobody here! ’ the sergeant shrugged. 4 That’s true! No- 
body there! And wc have nothing to do! ’ 

4 But why? ’ 

4 War.’ 

4 What war? ’ 

4 Civil war between the Paraguay ns and Buenos Ayriens,’ the 
sergeant explained. 

4 Well, what has that to do with it? * 

4 Why, all the Indians have gone north to pillage.’ 

4 But where are the caciques? ’ 

4 Gone, too.’ 

This answer was reported to Thalcave. who nodded approving- 
ly. He did not know, or had forgotten, the civil w^ar which later 
claimed the intervention of Biazil, and depopulated the two parts 
of the Republic. The Indians have ever) thing to gain by these 
intestine struggles, and they would not miss such a fine chance 
of pillage, so the sergeant was not mistaken in giving the civil 
war in the not them provinces as the reason foi the abandon 
ment of the Pampas. 

But this event overthrew all Glcnarvan's plans. If Captain 
Grant weic a piisoncr of the caciques, he must have been carried 
noithward w r ith them. What now could be done to find him? 
Must they undeitake a perilous, and probably useless, seaicli as 
far as the northern limits ol the Pampas^ 

But there still remained an important question to put to the 
sergeant, and it was the major who thought of doing so, whilst 
his companions looked at one another in silence: ‘ Had the ser- 
geant heaid whether am Europeans had been taken prisoners by 
the caciqucV ' 

Manuel thought for a few moments, as if searching his memory. 

4 ^es,’ he said at last. 

Paganel, MacNahbs, and Robeit clustcied round the sergeant. 

* A few )cais ago,’ answered Manuel, 4 1 heard of some Euro- 
pean prisoners, but I have never seen them.' 

4 You mean less than two >ears ago,’ said Glenarvan. 4 The date 
of the shipwreck is ’"definitely known. The Britannia was lo f : in 
June eighteen si\t\two ’ 

* Oh, it is moie than that, my lord. It was when Pepc was born. 
There were tw T o men.’ 

4 No. three! ’ said Glenarvan. 
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1 Two ’ the sergeant declared. 

4 Two Englishmen? * Glcnarvan was much surprised. 

‘ No/ answered the sergeant . 4 One was an Italian, and the other 
a Frenchman/ 

* Wasn’t the Italian massacred by the Poyuches? * cried Paganel. 

* Yes, and I’ve since learnt that the Frenchman escaped.’ 

Everyone looked at the savant, who was striking his forehead 

as if in despair. 

4 Ah! I understand now/ he declared at last. 4 It’s all clear 
now! ’ 

4 But what does it all mean? ’ Glcnarvan was getting uneasy 
and impatient. 

4 My friends/ answered Paganel, taking Robert’s hand, 4 we 
must resign ourselves to a great disappointment. We have been 
following a wrong t* ail- Instead of Captain Grant and his com- 
panions. it waft one of my countrymen, young Guinnard, and his 
companion, Marco Vazcllo, that Thalcavc had heard of. Vazello 
was assassinated by the Poyuches. The Frenchman accompanied 
the cruel Indians to the banks of the Colorado many times, and 
at last he escaped by crossing the At ides.’ 

This declaration was followed by complete silence. The error 
was obvious. The details given by the scigeant. the nationality 
of the prisoner, the minder of Guinnaid’s companion, his escape 
from the hands of the Indians, all confirmed this. Glenarvan 
looked at Thalcavc disappointedly. 

4 Have you never heard of three English captives? ’ the Indian 
asked the sergeant. 

4 Never/ replied Mamie 1 4 It would have been knowi at Tan- 
dil, and I should have hcaid of it. No, there cannot have been 
anv English captives.' 

After this decisive answer, Glenai » an had nothing further to 
do at Fort Independence. So lie and his friends went away, but 
not without thanking and shaking hands with the sergeant. He 
was in despair at this complete overthrow of his hopes. Robert 
walked at his side in silence, his eyes full of tears; nobody could 
find a word of consolation. Paganel talked to himself. The major 
did not open his lips. As to Thalcavc, he seemed wounded to 
think that an Indian had been on a false scent, though nobody 
thought of reptoaching him for so excusable an error. 

They went back to the fonda, where their supper w r as melan- 
choly. None o£ these courageous men regretted their useless fati- 
gue, or the dangers they had run in vain. But they saw that all 
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hope of success was over: they would never find Captain Grant 
between the Sierra Tandil and the sea. If any prisoner had fallen 
into the hands of the Indians on the Atlantic coast, Sergeant 
Manuel would have been certain to heai of it. An event of that 
nature could not escape the attention of the natives who travel 
between Tandil and Carmen to the mouth of the Rio Negro. 
Everything is known amongst the tiadcts of the Argentine Plain. 
So theie was nothing to be done nt to get to the Duruan as 
quickly as possible. 

Meantime, Pagancl had asked Glenarvan foi the document on 
the stiength of which their unsuccessful search had been under- 
taken. He tried to lead a fresh interpretation into it. 

4 This document is very clear,' said Glenaivan. ‘It sta.es cate- 
goiicalh the captain's shipwieck and the place of his captivity.’ 

‘No.’ the geogiaphei answeied, stiiking the table with his fist. 
4 As Captain Giant is not m the Pampas, he is nVH in Ameiica. 
Wheir he is, this document ought to say, and it shall, oi my 
name is not Jacques Pagancl 1 ’ 



CIIAFTFR XXII 


THE FLOOD 

A distance of ir,o miles separates Fort Independence from the 
shores of the Atlantic. Unless there were any unexpected and im- 
piobable delays, Glenaivan would rejoin the Duncan in four 
days’ time. But he could not bring himself to the idea of return- 
ing on board without Captain Grant, after having so completely 
failed in his search, and next morning he did not think of giving 
the orders for dcpauuie. It was the major who took upon himself 
to have the horses saddled and their food supplies renewed. 
Thanks to his activity, the little Hoop, at eight were descend ; ng 
the glassy slojJis of the Sierra Tandil. 

Glenarvan, w r ith Robert at his side, galloped on in silence; his 
brave resolute natine did not allow him to accept fits want of 
success calmly. Pagancl, exasperated by the difficulty, was turning 
over all the voids of the document in his mind and trying to 
draw a fiesh conclusion fiom them. Fhalcave was silent, and left 
to Thaouka the task of guide. 'I he major, always confident, re- 
mained solidly at his post, like a man who does not believe in 
failure. Tom Austin and his two sailors shaicd their mastei’s 
vexation. At one moment a timid inbbit fan anoss the paths of 
the sierra in front of them, and the superstitious Scotsmen looked 
at one another. 

‘ A bad sign,’ exclaimed V/ilson. 

‘ Yes. in the Highlands,’ answered Mulrady. 

4 What’s bad in the Highlands is no better here,’ Wilson re- 
plied scntentiously. 

Towards noon the travellers had cleared the Sierra Tandil, and 
reached the broad undulating plains that st ictch down to the 
sea. At every step the limpid rios watered this lertile country, 
and lost themselves amongst the tall grass of the pastures. The 
ground regained its normal flatness, like the sea alter a tempest. 
The last mountains of the Argentine Pampas had been crossed, 
and the monotonous prairie offered ns long carpet of verdure to 
the horses’ feet. 

The weather so far had been fine, but the sky, that day, was 
not reassuring. The masses of vapour, engendered by the high 
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temperature of the preceding days, and accumulated in thick 
clouds, threatened to dissolve in torrents of rain. The neighbour- 
hood of the Atlantic, and the west wind that reigns there, ren- 
ders the climate particularly damp; its fertility, the abundant 
grass, and its sombre verdure, were evidences of that. But, that 
day, at least, the clouds did not break, and in the evening the 
horses, after having come gaily a distance of forty miles, stopped 
on the edge of deep canadas, immei.se natural ditches filled with 
water. No shelter was to be had. The ponchos served the tra- 
vellers both for tents and rugs, and they went to sleep under a 
threatening sky, which fortunately stopped at threats. 

The next day, as the plain grew lower, the presence of sub- 
terranean water was more clearly seen; dampness oozed from 
every pore in the ground. Soon large ponds, some already deep, 
others beginning to form, cut off the route eastward. Where there 
were only lagunas , small ponds free of aquatic plahnts, the horses 
could easily ford them; but with the unstable marshes, railed 
grentanos , it was more difficult; tall grass obstructed them, and 
the travelleis did not realise the danger until they were caught 
in them. 

These quagmires had already been fatal to more than one ani- 
mal. Robert, who had galloped on about half a mile in front, 
came rushing back, and cried ‘Mr. Paganell Mi. Paganell A 
forest of horns! ' 

4 What do you mean, boy? ' 

4 There's a perfect forest of horns! How could they grow 
there? Did some one plant them? * 

Paganel sluugged his shoulders, and told Robert he was 
dreaming 

4 But he’s speaking sciiously,’ said the major. 

4 You’ll soon see foi youi selves,' added Robert. 

The bo) was not mistaken; they soon found themselves con- 
fronting a veii table field of hoi ns, icgulaily planted, and very 
thick. 

'That's stiange! ' Paganel turned towards the Indian, and 
questioned him. 

4 The horns come out of the ground,' Thalcave explained, 
4 but the oxen are underneath.' 

v An immense herd had, in fact, sunk stifled in the vast quag- 
mire. This tragedy, which often occuis in the Argentine Plain, 
could not be unknown to the Indian, and it was^ a warning not 
to be disregarded. 
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They rounded the immense hecatomb, which would have sat- 
isfied the most exciting deities of antiquity; soon the field of 
horns was two miles behind them. Thalcave noticed, with ob- 
vious anxiety, a state of things which did not seem at all usual. 
He frequently stopped, and raised himself in his stirrups; though 
his great height allowed him to take in a vast horizon, he could 
see nothing to enlighten him. and he soon continued his inter- 
rupted march. A mile ftinhei on he would stop again, then he 
would leave the straight toad, go fot some miles to the north or 
south, and return to the head ol the little ttoop without saying 
what he either hoped or fcaicd. I his pioccedmg. many times 
repeated, puzzled Paganel, and made Glenarvan uneasy. The 
savant was asked to question him 

Thalcave answered that he was astonished to see the plain so 
drenched with water. Never to his knowledge, since he had be 
come a guide, had he seen it in such a state Even in the rainy 
season theie were always paths. 

‘ But of what do sou atliilnite this hit teasing dampness 5 ’ asked 
Paganel. 

‘ I don’t know,’ answcied the Indian. ‘ and even if I did — * 

‘ Do the lios ever overflow? ’ 

‘ Sometimes.* 

1 Perhaps thev’re overflowing now 5 ' 

* Pei haps,’ said Thalcave 

Paganel had to content himself with this half answer. 

4 And what does Thalcave advise? ' Glenaivan wanted to know. 

* What must be done? ' Paganel asked the Patagonian. 

4 We must march quickly,’ answcied the Indian. 

This was counsel easier # o give than to follow. 1 he horses grew 
fatigued with Heading on ground that kept sinking beneath 
them; the dcpiession giew deeper < util pan of the plain formed 
an immense hollow whcie the in v admg waters would rapidly 
accumulate. 

Thev hastened on. But the w r ater which spread in sheets before 
their lioisos’ hoofs, was not enough* about two in the attcinoon, 
the heavens opened in torrents of tropical lain. There never 
was a bettei chance ol showing philosophy for theie was no way 
of getting out ol the deluge, and the best thing was to receive it 
stoically Then ponchos w r eie dripping, the watet fell from their 
hats as though from blocked loof-guttcis, and the hoi semen 
galloped on thtough a bath above and below. 

It was thus that, wet through and worn out. they arrived at a 
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miserable rancho. It required much imagination to call it a 
shelter, but Glenarvan and his companions had no choice. A 
wretched grass fire, which gave out more smoke than heat, was 
lighted, though not without much tiouble. The rain came 
through the rotten roof, and i£ Lhe file did not go out twenty 
times, it was because Wilson and Mulrady struggled against the 
invasion of water. 

The inadequate supper was eaten in sadness. No one was 
hungry. The major alone ate as usual, impassibly superior to 
circumstances. As to Paganel, in his quality of Frenchman, he 
tiied to joke, but it did not answer. 4 My jokes are damp/ he 
said, ‘ they won't go ofl.' 

The night was a bad one; the planks of the rancho cracked as 
if they w r ould break; it bent under the gusis of wind, and threat- 
ened to be blown awa\: the unfortunate horses nejghed outside, 
exposed to all (he inclemency of the sky, and their mastets were 
neatly as badly off in then wretched hut. However, sleep con- 
quered at last. Robert was the first to dose his eyes, and soon 
they w r ere all asleep. 

I lie night passed without accident, and they were awakened 
by Thaouka neighing outside, and knocking the wall ol the hut 
with his hoof. In deiault ol Thalcavc, he knew when to give the 
signal foi departure: the) owed him too much not to obey him, 
and so the\ started. 

The rain had diminished, hut the soaked ground did not 
drink in the watei, which, overflow mg horn ponds and marshes, 
formed immense* banados of perfidious depth. Paganel, consult- 
ing his map, thought, not without reason, that the rios Gtande 
and Vivarota, which usually drain the water of that plain, must 
have met to loim a bed several miles wide. 

The common safety demanded gieat speed. If the flood in- 
creased, wheie should thev find shcltci? The immense circle of 
the hoi i/on did no) oiler any rise, and on that horizontal plain 
the rush of water must be very lapid. 

The horses were hutiied on at top speed. Thaouka kept at the 
head, and deserved the name of sea-horse, for he bounded along 
as if in his natural element. 

All at once, about ten, he gave signs of extreme agitation. He 
repeatedly turned towards the immense southern plains, neighed 
and reared so violently that he wrould have flung any one but 
Thalcave, who could scarcely hold him in. He foamed at the 
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mouth, and h»*s master fell that if he were free he would gallop 
towards the north as fast as his legs would carry him. 

4 What’s the matter with Thaouka? ’ asked Paganel. 4 Has he 
been bitten by the leeches? ’ 

4 No/ replied the Indian. 

4 Is he frightened? ’ 

4 Yes, he feels danger — * 

4 What? ' 

4 1 do not know.’ 

If the eye did not yet reveal the peril that Thaouka felt, at 
least the ear did: a noise like thar of the rising tide could be 
heard beyond the limits of the horizon. The wind was blowing in 
hurried gusts; the birds, flying from some unknown phenomenon, 
cleaved the air with rapid wing: the horses were half up their 
legs in water. Soon a formidable noise of lowing, neighing, and 
bleating was*hcard about half a mile to the south, and immense 
herds appeared running over each other in their {light. It was 
scarcely possible to distinguish them amidst the waves they were 
raising. A hundred whales of the largest si/e would not have 
made more commotion amidst the ocean billows. 

‘ Anda, andal’ (Quick, quick!) cried Thalcave, in a startling 
voice. 

4 What is it? ’ said Paganel. 

4 The flood! ’ answered Thalcave, spurring on his horse to- 
ward the north. 

His companions fled on after him. It was time. Five miles to 
the south the country was being transformed into an ocean. The 
tall grass disappcaied a 4 if it were being mowed down. The 
mimosa thickets, dragged up by the current, drifted and formed 
floating islands. The great rivers of the Pampas had evidently 
broken their banks, and perhaps the waters of the Colorado on 
the north and the Rio Negio on the south were mingling in a 
common bed. 

The flood rushed on with the speed of a racehorse, and the 
travellers flew before it like clouds befoie the winds. Their eyes 
in vain sought a place of refuge: water and sky were inter- 
mingled on the horizon. The horses, excited by the peril, gal- 
loped at a fearful pace, and it was n much as their riders could 
do to keep in the saddle. Glenarvan kept looking behind him, to 
where the great fide was lifting its foaming head not two miles 
away. 

This struggle against the most terrible of the elements lasted a 
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quarter of an hour. The fugitives could not judge the distance 
they had traversed, but from the speed of their horses it must 
have been great. The horses were immeised up to their breasts, 
and found the greatest difficulty in keeping their feet. It would 
be impossible to describe the anguish of these eight men at feeling 
themselves powerless to struggle against Natuie, and no longer 
masters of their own destiny. Invc minutes later then horses weie 
swimming; the current was dragging them along with incompar- 
able violence, and at a speed equal to their most rapid gallop 
All salvation seemed impossible, when the majoi’s voice was 
heard — 

4 A tree ! ' 

‘ Theie, over theic! * cried Thalcavc, pointing to a gigantic 
walnut tree rising out of the water about 800 yards to the north. 
They felt they must reach it at anv cost* though the hoises, no 
doubt, w T ould never reach it, the men might, loi iHfe current was 
earning them towards rt. But then lorn Austin’s horse utteied a 
stifled neigh, and disappeared. His mastei, disengaged lioni the 
stiirups, began to swim vigor ouslv. 

4 Hold on to m\ saddle,’ Glenaivan shouted 
4 1 can swim, vour lordship/ Austin leplicd. 

4 IIow about vour hoise, Robert? ’ said Gluiarvan 
4 He’s swimming like a fish, mv loid/ 

4 Look out’ ’ the major almost shrieked. 

These words wcic haidh pronounced when the enonnous cicst 
anivod A monstrous wa\ e. at least forty feet high, swallowed up 
the fugitives with a liigliiiul din. Men and arum ils disappeated 
in a vortex* ol loam, a liquid mass, weighing several millions of 
tons, engulied them in ns iiirious waters When it had roared 
past, the men came up to the stnface and counted each other 
rapidly; bur all the horses, excepting 1 liaouka, who still bore his 
master, had disappeared for ever 

4 Hold on 1 ' cried Glcnarvan, who was supporting Pagancl with 
one arm and swimming with the other 

‘AH right! ’ answered the worthy savant; 4 and, after all, I’m 
not sorry — ’ 

What he was not sorry lor was never known, for the poor man 
had to swallow the end ol his sentence with half a pint of muddy 
water. The major advanced calmly, and as regularly a** a pro- 
fessional swimmer. Robert hung on to Thaouka’s mane and let 
himself float. The superb horse was making for thf tree as if by 
instinct, and in a few minutes it was reached by the entire troop 
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— fortunately, for if this refuge had failed, all chance of safety 
would have been over, and they would have perished in the 
flood. The water rose to the first branches, making them easy to 
reach. Thalcavc abandoned his horse, lifted Robert up, climbed 
after him, and helped the exhausted swimmers with his power- 
ful arms. But Thaouka, dragged away by the current, was rapidly 
disappearing; he turned his intelligent head towards his master, 
shook his long mane, and called him with plaintive neighs. 

* Do you mean to let him go? * Paganel shouted to Thalcave. 

The Indian answered by plunging into the water, and re- 
appeared twenty yards from the tiee. A few minutes later his 
arm was round Thaouka’s neck and horse and rider were float- 
ing together towards the misty northern horizon. 
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PERCHED LIKE BIRDS 

The tree on which Glcnarvan and his companions had just 
found refuge resembled a walnut, vith the same shining foliage 
and round structure. It was really the ombu. This tree, with its 
enormous crooked trunk, is fastened to the ground not only by 
its large roots blit also by vigorous stems, so that it had with- 
stood the flood. It was about too feet high, and might cover, with 
its shade, a circumference of 360 feet. All its boughs rested on 
three large branches, two of which rose almost perpendicularly 
and supported the immense parasol of foliage, so thick that it 
formed an impenetrable shelter. The third bnfnch stretched 
nearly horizontally over the roaring waters; its lowest leaves were 
already dipping into them; it looked like a long cape on an 
island of greenery, surrounded by the sea. There was plenty of 
space within this gigantic tree, and openings in the foliage let in 
air and light. 

On the arrival of the fugitives, a whole winged tribe fled off 
the topmost boughs, protesting, by their cries, against so flag- 
rant an usurpation of their home. These birds, who also had 
taken refuge in the solitary ombu, were there by hundreds — 
blackbirds, stallings, osacas, hilgucros, and brilliant-hued hum- 
ming birds; as they fled, it seemed as if a gust of wind had de- 
spoiled the tree of all its flowers. 

Such was the refuge offered to Glenarvarfs folio wets. Young 
Grant and the agile Wilson w r erc scarcely in the tree when they 
hastened to climb lo its topmost branches, whence their heads 
pierced the dome of verdure, enabling them to survey a wide 
horizon. The ocean formed by the flood surrounded them on 
every side. No tree rose out of the liquid plain; even the ombu, 
alone in the midst of the waves, trembled at their shock. In the 
distance there floated from south to north uprooted trees, broken 
branches, the roofs of estancias and ranchos, the drowned bodies 
of animals, and a tree bearing a whole family of roaring jaguars, 
who clung with their paws to their fragile raft. Farther still, a 
black spot, already almost invisible, attracted Wilson’s attention. 
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It was Ihalcavc and his faithful lhaouka disappeaung into the 
distance 

Ihalcave dear Thalcavc* cued Robert stretching out his 
hand tow aids ilu biavc Patrgoni m 

He wtll save himself Mi Robert answered Wilson, but 
we d bcLtei go down to Ins lotd hip 

Robert and the sailor descended the thiee stoicvs of blanches 
and landed at the top ol the tiunk Glcnarvan, Pigancl the 
ma)oi Austin uid Mull id v weic then sciud astride 01 hold 
ing on as best they could \\ llson described his visit to the top ol 
the tree and the othcis shaicd his opinion about Ihalcive, the 
onlv doubt being as to whether Ihalcive would save 1 haoukr, 
01 J hrouka would sue llnlcue 

I hen position in the ombu w is much rroic alaimmg l he 
tree would not yield to the cuiieru but the Hood is it lncicaitd 
might rcrch fts topmost brant lies toi the depth ol thu part of 
the plain turned it 11110 a deep lcsctvon Gknaivajis fust caie 
w is to liavt the water sounded m dilhicnt pi rets to rsccuam its 
hvel It was then siationm md setnicd to lint iitained lb* 
g tatest height I hat was u assuring 

Now win i ue we going to do-' he isfc'l 
Make om nest ol ionise answeied Pig mil g ulv 
Make oui lirst entd Robert 

\es m> bov well hive to live a buds life is we c in t lx 
fishes 

But who will hll oil r beaks asleel Glcnaiv rn 
I will d< el ned the m ijoi 

I lies all looked at MacN ibbs he w is comfot* lblv sealed in a 
natural aim e hair formed of two ehstic bi mehe ane* m one 
hand was bolding gut Ins suldle higs wet but full 

\h MacN abbs cued Glenarvau that s just like sou \ou 
think of eveivthing <\cn when then s e c i % cxeuse foi forget 
ting 

As long is 1 w is not ^oing to diown I didn t mean «o starve' 
the m i,ot answe ted 

I should have thought of it Pag mcl si id naively but I in 
so absent minded 

1 How much do the bags hold J as! et l om \ustm 
Lnough foi seven men foi two davs leplicd MacN abbs 
4 1 hope we shan t need it all sud Glcnarvan and that the 
water will have gone down within twenty loui horns 
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‘ Or that we 11 have found some way of getting to terra firma/ 
replied Paganel 

Our first duty, then, is to dine Glenarvan suggested 
4 After we ve dned oui selves,’ obsetved the majoi 
How about a hre^ ' asked Wilson 
We must make one answeied Pagancl 
4 Where ^ ’ 

‘ On the top of the tiunk of couise 
What with? 

Some of the dned wood we 11 find in the tiee 
But how aie we to light it' asked Glenarvan Oui tinder is 
like a wet sponge 

We ean do without it answeied Paganel, a little dry moss, 
a ray of sunlight the lens of my telescope, and you 11 see a fire 
\er\ soon Whos going to look for wood m the forest <■» ’ 

Me cued Robeit 

And followed b\ his fueiid Whlson he disappeared like a 
\oung cat into the depths ol the tree Meanwhile Paganel found 
some dned moss he lighted this without any difficulty with his 
lens, lor the sun was shining brighth then the lop of Lhe trunk 
foimed a natural luartlr Soon Wilson and Robert came back 
with aimfuls of dried wood which was tin own on the moss 
Pagancl to make lire fire diaw placed himself above it his two 
long legs sti etched out Ai ib fashion then he made a fan with 
his poncho 

Ihcic was soon a brilliant fire and they dried themselves and 
hung their ponchos up in the tiee lhcn the food was divided 
into t itions as thev had to think of the fuime and they dined 
lhe immense bism might perhaps empty itself less quickly than 
Glenaivan hoped and the) had few provisions There was no 
fruit on the ombu but happily it ofTeied a supply of fresh eggs, 
thanks to the numerous nests in the blanches not to mention 
the young buds left in them These resources wete not to Ire dis 
darned and as ihtv might have to stay some time in the tree, 
they proceeded to install themselves as comlortably as possible 
As the kitchen and the dining loom are on the ground floor, 
said Paganel we 11 sleep on the fust store) The house is vast, 
the rent isn t much, wc must make ourselves at home I can see 
some natural ciadlcs up theie, so when we re well fastened in, we 
can sleep as well as in the best of beds W 7 e ve nothing to fear Be- 
sides, wc shall keep watch and there arc enough of us to repulse 
any number of Ineiians or wild beasts 
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4 Wc only ne^d arms/ Austin pointed out. 

4 I’ve got my revolvers, * said Glcnai\an. 

4 And I mine/ added Robert. 

4 What’s the use of them/ asked Tom Austin, * unless Mr. 
Paganel can make some powdei? ’ 

‘ Tlieic’s no need for that/ Mac N abbs displayed a cartiidge- 
case in peiiect condition. 

4 Where did you gel it, majot? ’ asked Paganel. 

4 luom Ihalcave. He thought it might be useful, and he gave it 
to me bcfoie he plunged/ 

‘ Genetous and hiavc Indian' ’ cried Glonatvan. 

‘Yes/ answeied Tom Austin, 4 if lie’s a t\pica1 Patagonian, I 
must compliment Patagonia/ 

4 1 ask that the lien sc may not be foigottcu/ said Paganel ‘ lie’s 
part of the Patagonian, and I’m much mistaken li wc don’t see 
them again, tlfl? one earning the oihei/ 

‘ JIow lai are we fiom the Vtlantic^ ’ asked the m^oi. 

‘Not lorn miles/ answeied Paganel. And now, ms fiiends. J 
ask pel mission to leave sou; I'm going to choose an obseivaton 
up theie, and with rn\ long telescope, I’ll keep you informed 
about the things of this w r oild/ 

1 he savant skilfullv pulled himsell up fiom bianch to bianch, 
and disappeared hchind the thick cui lain ol loliagc. His com- 
panions then got leady lor the night. I here was no bed to make, 
oi Immune to anange, so it did not take long I lien the) came 
back, and talked lomid the fne, not about their present position 
- theie was nothing foi it but to bear that in patience. But they 
leimued to the incxliuusj jle theme of Captain Grant. If the 
W'atci sank, the Duncan would get her passengers back in three 
da\s. but Captain Giant and his two poor sailors would not be 
with them. After their want of succt after their useless journey 
acioss America, all hope of finding them seemed to he urevo- 
tably lost. Where could they lenew the search. What distress it 
would give to Lady Glenarvan and Mary Grant! 

4 My poor sister ! ’ said Robert 

Glenarvan, for the first time, could find no wotd oi consola- 
tion. What hope could he give the child? Hadn’t he followed the 
indications on the document with rigm us exactitude? 

‘ And yet/ said he, 4 this thirtyseventh degiee of latitude 
whether it applies to the place of shipwreck or of the captivity, 
is marked deadly enough. It is very distressing and quite hope- 
less.’ 
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‘Distressing, if you like/ MacNabbs answered quietly, ‘but 
not hopeless ’ 

‘ What’s left to do now? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

‘ A \ery simple and logical thing/ answered MacNabbs. 1 Once 
on board the Duncan we can make for the east, and, if neces- 
sary, follow this thirty seventh parallel somewhere else ’ 

‘ 1 11 go round the world on the 'hirtyseventh parallel, if neces- 
sary/ Glenarvan declared ‘But ought we aL once, and for ever, 
to give up our search on the American continent? ’ 

No one replied 

‘ What do )OU sav, major ^ ’ continued Glenarvan 
4 To answer your quesuon, hie et nunc , is to incur a gtatfe ie 
sponsibility/ answered the majoi ‘ I must have time to think 
about it first of all, I want to know what countries are crossed 
by the thnt>se\enth parallel of austial latitude ’ 

‘ That s Paganel s affair answe»ed Glonaivan 
1 hen we must ask him Tepiied the majoi 

The sa\ant was no longei in sight, but hidden by the thick 
foliage of the ombu 

‘ Paganel! Paganel 1 ’ called Glenarvan 
Yes ’ answered a voice from above 
‘ Where are vouz 4 
‘ In mv towei ’ 

‘ What are \ou doing up there? ' 

‘ I’m sur\e\mg the horizon ’ 

‘ ( an you come down foi a minute? ' 

‘ W hat tor> ’ 

4 Wc want to know what countries are crossed by the thirty 
seventh parallel 

4 1 needn t come down to tell vou that On leaving Amenca it 
ciosses the Atlantic 
Well go on 

‘It meets the Tristan d Acunha Islands and then passes two 
degrees below the Cape of Good Hope * 

4 Well 1 

4 Then it crosses the Indian Ocean near the Amsterdam and 
St Paul Islands, and ciosses Austiaha in the province of Victoria 
On leaving Australia— 

But this last sentence was never finished Was the geographer 
hesitating' Had he forgotten foi once? No but a terrible cry, a 
violent exclamation was heard from the height of the ombu 
Glenarvan and his friends grew pale as they looked at one an- 
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other. Had some fresh disaster happened? Had Paganel fallen 
off? Wilson and Mulrady were already rushing to his help when 
a long body appeared. Paganel was tumbling from branch to 
branch. Was he alive or dead? Nobody could tell, but he was on 
the point of falling into the roaring torrent, when the major put 
out his arm and stopped him. 

‘ Much obliged, MacNabbs,' exclaimed Paganel. 

'What’s the matter with you? ’ asked the major. ‘What hap- 
pened? Absence of mind again? ’ 

4 Yes, yes/ Paganel replied in a voice stifled by emotion. 

' Yes! Moie absence of mind! This time it's phenomenal! * 

1 What? * 

‘ We’ve all been mistaken! We’ie still mistaken! ’ 

' What about? ’ 

4 Glcnarvan, majoi, Robert, my friends,’ etied Paganel. ‘listen 
to me, we’re ldbking foi Captain Giant where he isn’t; and onlv 
where he isn’t but where he has nevei been ! 
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iHEsr uMXPicTii) woids wet'* received m the deepest aston 
ishmcnt What did the geographer mean? Had he gone out of his 
mind- 

‘ Yes * he continued m tones of conviction, * we ve mislead the 
document 

Explain yourself Paganel,’ said the major calmly 
‘ It is vciy simple major I was in erioi like sou, when a few 
minutes ago at the top of that three, answering your questions, 
and stopping at the woid * Austriiia, ' an idea flashed across my 
brain 1 

‘ Do sou imagine then said Glenarvan ‘ thit Captain Grant — ' 
I lm tgine that the word austral is not a complete woid as we 
have bi lievcd till now, but the loot of the word \ustialia ’ 

4 I hat mas be Glcnuv m agreed if the name of 4 continent * 
can be applied to \ustialia which is on!\ an island 

The best geogiaphcis agtee in calling it the Australian con 
tinent 

4 1 hen I have only one thing to say said Glen n\an W c 11 go 
to Austialia and may Heaven lielj) us 1 

Thus ended the convcisation whieh had gi\cn them icnewcd 
hope 1 lies could leave this Amciiran continent without fear 
Hies would not now take despair baek with them on boaid the 
Duncan Now. thev had only one legiet, that ol not being able to 
si nt at once 

It was then four m the evening Thev decided to have supper 
at six Paganel wanted to celebrate the octasion, and asked 
Robert to go and shoot in the 4 neighbouring forest Robert 
clapped his hands at the idea and the\ set out 
4 Don t go too far ' the major told them giavely 
After then departure, Glenarvan and Mac N abbs went to look 
at the marks they had cul m the tice showing the water level 
whilst Wilson and Mulrady again made up the flic Glenarvan, 
going down to the surface of the immense lake, saw no signs that 
the waters were falling I hey seemed to have reacjied their maxi 
mum height, though the violence with which they lan from south 
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to north piovcd that equilibrium was not yet established between 
the Argentine rivers. Before going down, this mass of water had 
to remain still, as the sea does at high tide before the ebb. They 
could not depend upon the water s going down while it ran 
northward with such rapidity. 

Whilst Glenarvan and the major made these observations, they 
could hear shots in the tree accompanied by shouts of joy. When 
they came back to the fite they saw that Wilson had had an ex- 
cellent idea. With a pin and a piece of string he had been fishing, 
and several dozens of small fish Mojanas , as delicate as white- 
bait, lay in a fold of his poncho, and promised to make an ex- 
quisite dish. 

Then the sportsmen came down the tree, Paganel carefully 
carrying some black swallows’ eggs and a number of sparrows. 
Robeit had skilfulk biought down some couples of hilgut r o\ t 
little green and yellow birds, excellent to eat, and much in de 
mand on the market place. Paganel. who knew fifiy and one ways 
of pieparing eggs, had this time to content himself with cooking 
them under the hot cinders Nevertheless the meal was varied 
and delicate: dried meat, baked eggs, grilled mojarras, spariows, 
and roasted hilgueros, formed one of those repasts that live in 
the memory. 

The conversation was very lively and Paganel was compli- 
mented on his double quality of spoilsman and cook. The savant 
accepted these congratulations modestly, and then gave himself 
up to guesses about the magnificent ombu which was sheltering 
him under its foliage. 

4 Robert and 1 once thought that we were going to lose our- 
selves,’ he joked. * I looked in vain lor the tiaccs of my footsteps. 
The sun was going dowm, and I was cruelly hungry. The sombre 
thickets already echoed with the rearing of wild beasts — . But, 
no! rheic are no wild beasts, and I , m sorrv for it.’ 

‘ What,’ Glenarvan exclaimed, ‘ you miss the wild beasts? ’ 

4 Yes, certainlv/ 

4 Bur there’s even thing to be feared fiom thcii ferocity.* 

4 Fciocity does not exist — scientifically speaking/ the savant de- 
clared. 

4 Ah, Paganel.' said the major/ vou’ll never get me to admit 
the utility of wild animals. What weie they made for? ’ 

4 To be classified, major/ was Paganel’s reply. 

4 If I had been one of Noah’s companions in the Ark/ Mac- 
Nabbs reflected, 4 1 should certainly have prevented that impru- 
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dent patriarch fiom taking lions, tigers, and panthers, and such 
like useless and mischievous animals/ 

4 Well, from a zoological point of view, that would have been a 
mistake,’ said Pagancl, ‘ and for my part I should have kept the 
megathcria and the pterodactyls and all the other antediluvian 
animals/ 

‘ And I tell you/ replied MacNabbs, ‘ that Noah did quite right 
to leave them to theii Lite/ 

4 And I tell you that he has merited for ever the malediction 
of the savants! ’ 

Glcnarvan intcriupted the discussion: 4 Wlicthei or not it’s to 
be icgictted, either liom a scientific or any other point of view, 
to be deprived of wild animals, today we must tesign omsclves 
to their absence. Paganel (ould not hope to meet with them in 
this aeiial foicst/ 

4 Win not? ’ answered the savant. 

4 Wild animals on a Lice? ’ said Tom Austin. 

4 Ceitainly. the Amciican tiger, the jaguar, when hunted, often 
takes refuge in trees. One of these animals, surprised by the flood, 
might have taken refuge amongst the branches of the ombu/ 

4 Well, you haven't seen one, I suppose? ’ said the major. 

4 No/ Pagancl answered. 4 And it s a pity, for that would have 
been worth shooting. 1 he jaguar rs a famous flesh eater* with one 
stroke of Ins paw he can break a horse s neck. When he has once 
tasted human flesh he comes back to it with gusto. He likes In- 
dian flesh best, then negro, then mulatto, and then white/ 

4 I’m delighted only to come in the fourth place! ’ answered 
MacNabbs. 

4 It’s humiliating/ said Pagancl. 4 The while man thinks he’s 
the hist of men. It seems that the jaguar is of a different opinion/ 

4 lIow r cvcr that may be, Pagancl/ Glenarvan replied, 4 seeing 
there arc neither Indians, negroes, nor mulattos amongst us, I 
rejoice in the absence ol your jaguars. Our position is not so 
agreeable/ 

4 How, agreeable! ’ cried Pagancl; 4 you surely don’t complain 
of youi lot, Glcnarvan? ’ 

4 1 do,’ Glenarvan answered. 4 Are you comfortable on these 
har d branches? ' 

4 1 have never been more so, even in mv study. We arc leading 
the life of birds, singing and fluttering. I begin to believe that 
men were meant to live in trees.’ 

4 They only need wings! ’ said the major. 
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4 They’ll make themselves some one cla\.' 

4 In the meantime,’ answeied Glcnarvan, 4 allow me to prefer 
the gravel of a park, the floor of a room, or the deck of a ship.’ 

‘ Glenarvan,’ Paganel replied, ‘we must learn to accept things 
as they come. If they arc good, so much the better; ii bad, wc 
must take no notice. I see that you regret the comforts of Malcolm 
Castle.’ 

* No. but ’ 

‘ I’m sure that Robert’s perfecth happv,' said Paganel, glad of 
the cliancc of making one convert to his theories. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Paganel, that I am! ’ cried Robeit. 

* That’s the privilege of his age,’ answeied Glenarvan. 

4 And ol mine, too,’ answered the savant, ‘lire less needs we 
have, the happier wc aie. It you like, 1 will tell von a little Arab- 
ian story this reminds me ol.’ 

4 Oh, do. Mi*. Paganel,’ said Robert. 

* Once upon a time,' said Paganel, ' a son of the gre^t Haround 
al Rase hid was not happ\. lie went to tvHisult an old dervish. 
The wise old man told him that happiness was hard to find in 
this woild. * However,’ said he, 1 know an infallible method of 
making you happy.’ ‘What is it?’ asked the young piince. 4 If,’ 
said tlie dervish, * you can once put on the shirt of a happy man, 
you’ll be happy loo.’ Thereupon the voung piince embraced the 
dervish, and went to look for this talisman. lie visited all the 
capitals of the woild. He tried on kings’ shiits, empeiors' shirts, 
and the shirts of princes and lotcls; but all to no purpose. He 
was none the happier. Then he [rut on airists’, warriors', and mer- 
chants’ shirts. Still useless . Ai last, in despair at having tiied on 
so many shirts, he was coming back one da\. \eiy sad, to his 
father’s palace, when Ire met willi a laboiuci singing at his plough. 
“ If that man isn’t happy,” he thong it, 44 then happiness docs not 
exist on earth.” lie went up to bin.. 44 Good morning.” said lie, 
44 aie you happy?” ,4 \es.” answered the man. “Don’t you wish 
for anything? ” 44 No ”. " You wouldn’t change \our lot lor that of 
a king? ” 44 Never.” “ Well, w ill you sell me vour shirt? ” 44 My 
shirt? I haven’t got one! ” 
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Paganel’s story was well received, but it convinced no one, 
and in the meantime the sun had et A good sleep would be the 
only fit ending to this exciting da) the tiavellers weie fatigued 
not only with their dangers, but also with the heat, which had 
been excessive all day Their winged companions had already set 
them the example of retiring, the hilgueros, those Pampas night 
ingales, had ceased their melodies, and all the birds had dis 
appeared into the depths of the dark foliage The best thing to 
do was to imitate them 

However, before 4 going to roost,' as Paganel sztid, Glenarvan, 
Robert and he climbed up to the observatory to examine the 
liquid plain tor the last time It was about nine, and the sun had 
just gone down in the mists ot the western honzon All that half 
of the celestial sphere, to the zenith, was bathed in w irm \ a pour 
The constellations, so brilliant in the austial hemisphere seemed 
veiled in light gauze, and appeared onlv indistinctly But they 
weie distinguishable enough to be recognised, and Paganel 
pointed out to Robert that circumpolar zone where the stars are 
bughtesl Among others, he pointed out the Southern Cross, a 
group of four stars of fiist and second magnitude like a lozenge, 
and about the height of the pole, the Centaur, where shines the 
nearest star to the earth, the M igellamc clouds two \ast nebu 
losmes, of which the largest covers a space of two hundred times 
as large as the apparent suifacc of the moon, then, at last, the 
4 Black Hole where the stus seem to fail completch 

To his gicat regret, Orion, which is seen in both hemispheres, 
had not vet appealed but Paganel told his two listcneis of a 
stiange fact in Patagonian cosmogiapli’y m the eyes of the pocti 
cal Indians Orion leprcsents an immense lasso and three bolas 
launched b\ the hand of a hunter in the celestial pi ames All 
these constellations reflected m the minor of the wattr de 
manded admiration, as the> made skies both above and below 

Whilst Paganel was talking, the whole of the eastern horizon 
began to look stormy A dark thick mass, clearly outlined, was 
coming up gradually and putting out the stars This cloud soon 
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enveloped the half of the vault its motive power seemed to re 
side in itself, for there was not a breath of wind Not a leaf 
moved on the tree not a ripple on the surface of the water The 
air was saturated with electricity, and the nervous system was 
strung up to its gieatest tension 
f We’re going to have a storm, said Paganel 
You re not afiaid of thunder are you Robert? ' said Glenar 
van to the bov 

4 Not at all, mv lord Robot assured him 
4 Well, so much the better, for w e shall soon h ive a storm 
And a terrific one, too, said Pngancl if we can judge from 
the state of the shv 

4 It s not the storm that makes mp uneas\ Glenarvan com 
mented 4 but the toricnts of 1 1111 tint will ac ompany it We shall 
be wet through to the maiiow of our bones Whate\ei sou mi 
say, Paganel J a rest isn t enough for a min as you will soon 
learn to your cost 

Oh with philosophvi ’ answeicd the sasant 
Philosophy won t keep you dn’ 

No, but it wiims you 

Well said Glenarvan let s go down and tell our friends to 
wrap themselves up in th< ir philosophy as well as their ponchos, 
and lav in a good stock of patience for they 11 need it badly 

He and his two companions slid down the smooth branches 
and were rather suipiised to find themselves in a sort of twilight 
produced b\ myriads of luminous points which buzzed about the 
surface of the water 

Arc the\ phosplioies** net asked Glenirvan 
No answeicd Paganel but phospfiore scent insects living 
dumonds and not expensive of which the ladies of Buenos 
\\res m ike magnificent jewelleiy 

Whatf uieci Robert those in»ects flung about like sparks?’ 
\cs mv bo^ 

Robert caught one of these brilliant insects Paginel was not 
mistiken it was i sort oi large dione fly about an inch long to 
which the Indians have given the name ol liuo huo This stiange 
creatuie gave off light from two spots situated m front of its 
thorax and its light would hive ban enough to read by Paga 
nel put the insect near lus watch and could see tint it was ten 
o clock 

As there would piobably be stiong wind with the storm, they 
fastened themselves stiongly on their bed of branches If they 
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could not shelter themselves against the rain, they could, at least, 
take care not to fall into the rapid current dashing against the 
trunk of the tree. They wished each other goodnight, without 
much hope of getting what they wished for. Then each climbed 
into his aerial couch, wrapped himself in his poncho, and awaited 
sleep. 

But the approach of great natural phenomena makes the strong- 
est natures uneasy. The travellers were anxious and oppressed, 
and could not close their eyes, and the first clap of thunder found 
them all awake. It came about eleven as a distant rumbling. Glen- 
arvan w T ent to the end of the horizontal branch and put his head 
out of the foliage. The darkness was crossed by lively brilliant 
flashes reflected clearly by the waters of the lake. 

4 What do you think about it, Glenarvan? ' 

‘ I think it’s beginning well, and if it goes on the storm will be 
terrible.’ e 

4 So much the better,’ Pagancl was enthusiastic. ’ I should like 
a fine spectacle, as we can’t escape iL.’ 

‘ That’s another of your theories that will explode,’ said the 
major. 

4 And one of my best, MacNabbs. I am of Glenarvan’s opinion 
— the storm will be superb! Just now, while I was trying to sleep, 
several facts came back to my memory which make me hope it 
will, for w>e are in the region of great electric tempests. I have 
read somewhere that, in seventeen liinetythree, in the one pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayies, there were thirty-seven thunder bolts in 
one storm. My colleague, M. Martin dc Moussy, counted fifty-five 
minutes of uninterrupted rumbling.’ 

4 Watch in hand? ’ asked the ma jor. 

4 Watch in hand. One thing makes me uneasy,’ added Paganel, 
4 and that is, that the only lofty point of this plain is precisely 
this tree, and among all those of the Pampas it is the one the 
lightning likes best. And \ou know, my friends, that it’s especially 
undesirable to seek refuge under rrces during a storm.’ 

4 1 must say ’ commented the major ' that this advice has come 
just at the right time.’ 

‘You have chosen a good time to tell us, Paganel,’ agreed 
Glenarvan. 

4 Bah! ’ replied Paganel; 4 every moment is good to learn in. 
All! there’s the beginning! ’ 

Claps of thunder of increased violence interrjipted this in- 
opportune conversation. Incessant flashes of the^most varied 
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character, some launched perpendicularly to the ground, were re- 
peated five or six times in the same place. Others would have 
excited scientific curiosity to the highest point; for if Arago, in 
his remarkable statistics, speaks of only two examples of forked 
lightning, here they reproduced themselves here by hundreds. 
Some, divided into a thousand different branches, looked like 
ceralliform zig-zags, and produced on the darkness an astounding 
effect of arborescent light. 

Soon the whole sky, from the east to the north, was hung with 
a phosphorescent band of intense brilliancy. It gradually lighted 
up the whole horizon; setting fire to the clouds, and reflected in 
the water, it made an immense spheie of fire whose central point 
was the ombu. Glcnarvan and his companions watched this terri- 
fic spectacle in silence. They could not have heard one another 
speak. Sheets of white light seemed to envelope them; and during 
the rapid flaslfcs there appeared, to disappear at once, the calm 
face of the major, Paganel’s inquisitive intent expression, Glen- 
arvan’s energetic fcatuics, Robert’s scared face, or the careless 
look of the sailors. 

Yet the rain and the wind kept off. But soon the floodgates of 
heaven were opened, and the rain came straight down in verti- 
cal stripes, like the threads of a weaver on a black ground. The 
great drops struck the surface of the lake, looking like thousands 
of sparks kindled by the lightning. 

Did this rain announce the end of the storm? Would Glenarvan 
and his companions be quit with a thorough wetting? No. A 
globe of fire, about the size of a hand, and surrounded by black 
smoke, suddenly appeared at the end of the principal branch. 
This globe, after revolving for a few seconds, burst like a can- 
non-ball, and with such a noise that it could be heard in the 
midst of the general upioar. A su phurous vapour filled the at- 
mosphere. There was an instant's Jlence. and then Toni Austin 
could be heard shouting — 

* The tree’s on fire! ' 

At that moment flames burst out on all the western side of the 
ombu; ihe dead wood, the dried birds' nests, and, indeed, every- 
thing inflammable was on fire. The wind as it rose, made the 
blaze fiercer, and the travellers hau in seek refuge in the eastern 
part, so far untouched, of the tree, making its branches ciack 
under their weight. But the branches crackled and spluttered in 
the flame, like, serpents burning alive, and the travellers were al- 
most suffocated by the smoke; an intoleiable heat surrounded 
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them, and the fire was spreading round the lower part of the tree 
Nothing could stop it or put it out, their situation at last became 
intolerable, and of two deaths thev had to choose the least cruel 

‘ Into the watcrl ’ cried Glenarvan 

Wilson, whom the flames had reached, threw himself into the 
lake, but at once, in tones of the most violent terror, he shouted — 

* Helpf help’ ’ « 

Austin rushed to his aid and i elpcd him to get back to the 

summit of the tree 

4 What is iO ’ 

‘ Alligators I 

There were a dozen of these itiocious animals, called caimans 
in Spanish Amcnca 

At this sight the tiavelleis gave themselves up for lost A fright 
ful death awaited them either from the flames or fiom the alii 
gators, and e\cn the major was heard to sa) calmlv* — 

* Hie end has come at last T 

But then a gigantic wave, coming from the south, pushed ovei 
the ombu and shook it to its loots I he tice trembled and fell, its 
flaming blanches hissing as thc\ dropped into the wateis Tlun 
it dufted along under the combined efloits of cuncnt and wind 
All the alligators had been swept aw a)— except for one, which 
climbed on to the ovei turned roots and ad\ anced with open jaws, 
but Muh ad), seizing a flaming blanch struck the animal such a 
blow that he bioke its back and it fell into the tonent, which its 
formidable tail still smote violently 
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For two hours the ombu sailed along the immense lake with- 
out 'reaching terra firma. The flames were almost extinguished, 
and the greatest danger was over: ihe major said that he should 
not be surprised if they escaped after all. 1 he current, still keep- 
ing its first direction, ran south-west to north-east. The darkness, 
scarcely broken at intervals by a few flashes, had again become 
profound, and Paganel in vain sought for anything on the hori- 
zon. The storm was nearly over, and the rain gave place to a 
light drizzle, the wind scattered it, and the thick clouds split 
into bands. 

The ombu went along as rapidly as if some powerful engine 
were enclosed in its baik. Nothing suggested that it might not 
drift in this manner for days. About three in the morning, how- 
ever, the major pointed out that the roots were occasionally 
blushing the ground. Using a long branch, Tom Austin sounded 
the water carefully, and saw that the land was rising. Twenty 
minutes later a shock was felt and the ombu stopped abruptly. 

‘Land! Land! ’ shouted Paganel. 

Never were people so glad to touch solid giound. Before they 
had ‘ gone ashore ' a well-known whistle was heard, and a horse 
and rider soon came in sight. 

‘Thalcave! * exclaimed Robert. 

* Amigos ! * replied the Patagonian, who had been waiting there 
for the current to bring them to him just as it had brought him. 

They surrounded him while he i; fted Robert up and kissed 
him. Glenarvan, the major, and the sailois were very happy to 
see their faithful guide again, and pressed his hands with vigor- 
ous cordiality. Then the Patagonian led them to an abandoned 
estancia. There a good fire was burning; it soon warmed them, 
and on it lay succulent slices of venison, of which they did not 
leave a sciap. When they had time to think, not one of theiQ 
could believe that he had escaped the dangers of fire, water, and 
alligators. 

In a few words, Thalcave related his own experiences to Pag- 
anel. and gave-Thaouka the honour of having saved him. Pag- 
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anel tried to explain the interpretation of the document, but all 
that the Indian understood was that his friends seemed happy 
and confident, and that was all he caied for. 

It may well be believed that these daring iravelleis, after theii 
day’s rest on the orabu, did not want much persuasion to set our 
again at eight next morning. Thev weie too lar south of the 
esrancias and saladoios to get any means of tianspoir, so rfhey 
had to travel on foot. 1 hey had only foity miles to go, and 
Thaouka would not reiusc to cairy a tired pedestiian, or even 
two if necessaiy, and in thirl) -six houis they might reach the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

The guide and his companions then left the flood behii d them 
and again made their way over more elevated country. The 
Argentine Plain again la) before them m all its monotony, a few f 
w r oods, planted by European hands, lose above the pastuiages, 
but they weie laic aiound the Sicnas; the native tiecs grow' 
onl> on the border* of Lhcse long piaines, and near Cape Coi- 
nenres. 

The da) was spent in that w'av, and next day they felt the 
ocean only fifteen miles away 1 he niazon, a stiong wind which 
blow’s leguiaily, was bending the tall glass I*iom the impovei- 
ished soil rose thin woods of arborescent mimosas and acacias; 
and saline lagunes miuoied their aunoundings like pieces of 
biokcn glass and made the march longei, as the tiavellcrs had 
to w r alk lound them. 

Thev limned on to reach Salado Lake, on the shoie of the 
ocean, that d«i\, and thev were pieiiv w T ell tned when, at eight 
in the evening, the) saw (he (all «and dunes, and heaid the roar 
of the rising tide I he ttavellcis, whose strength, till then, had 
seemed neatly exhausted, climbed the dunes with i email able 
agiluv. But the daikncss was aheadv gieat, and they tried in vain 
to picite the sombre immensity, and to see the Duncan, 

‘ She must be there, however,’ Glenarvan leassured them, 
4 waiting for ns.’ 

4 We ll see her tomorrow,’ MacNabbs answered. 

lorn Austin hailed the invisible yacht, but could get no res- 
ponse. The w T ind was veiv strong: ihcie was a rough sea, and 
the foaming ciests of the waves licked the summits of the dune. 
There was no bay, poit, or even rrcek, on that part of the coast 
which ronsisied of long sand-banks w'hich extended under the 
sea, and which make the appioach moie dangerous than rocks. 
So it was very natural that Captain Mangles should keep the 
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Duncan a good distance out, and Tom Austin declared that she 
must be at least five good miles away. The major begged Glen- 
arvan to wait for daylight in patience, and set about organising 
their camp on the dunes; the last oi the food was eaten, and then 
following the major’s example, they dug themselves a bed in a 
comfortable hole, covered themselves up to their chins with a 
blapket of sand, and slept profoundly 

Glenarvan alone lay awake, unable to get used to the idea of 
having the Duncan so near. As to supposing that she had not 
arrived at the agreed rendezvous, that was inadmissible. They 
had left Talcahuano Bay on 14th October, and they had now 
arrived on 12th November on the shores of the Atlantic. During 
the thirty days, they had spent in crossing Chili, the Cordilleras, 
the Pampas, and the Argentine Plains, the Duncan had had time 
to double Cape Horn and arrue off the opposite coast. The 
tempest had certainly been violent, and its fury 011 the vast battle- 
field of the Atlantic terrible; but the yacht was a gooh ship and 
her captain a good sailor 

But these reflections were not enough to calm Glenarvan. 
When heart and reason are struggling, it is not reason that is the 
stronger. The laird of Malcolm Castle felt the presence in that 
darkness of all those he loved, his dear Helena, Mary Grant, the 
crew of his Duncan. He wandered about the shore, watching and 
listening, and even fancied at times that lie had caught a glimpse 
of a light out at sea. 

* I can’t be wrong,’ he told himself; 4 it must be the Duncan’s 
lights. Ah I why can’t my eves pierce this darkness? ’ 

An idea then came: Paganel called himself a nyctalops. He 
went and awoke the savant, who was sound asleep when a vigor- 
ous arm dragged him fiom his sandy »ed. 

4 What’s the matter? ’ he cried. 

4 It’s me,' Glenarvan told him . 4 1 want your eyes.' 

4 My eyes? ’ Paganel rubbed them vigorously. 

4 Yes, your eyes, to make out the Duncan in this darkness. 
Come along 1 * 

Paganel, only half awake, followed his friend along the coast 
and Glenarvan begged him to scrutinise the dark sea horizon. 
For a few minutes Paganel devoted himself conscientiously to 
this. 

4 Well, don’t you see anything? ’ Glenarvan asked. 

4 Nothing; even a cat couldn’t see two feet in front of its nose.’ 
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4 Look out for a green or red light — the starboard or port 
riding-lights.’ 

4 1 can’t see either green nor red light, it’s all black,' answered 
Paganel, whose eyes closed involuntarily. For half-an-hour he 
followed his impatient friend mechanically, letting his head fall 
on his chest, and then lifting it as if ashamed. He was stumbling 
and staggering like a di unken man and Glcnaivan saw that he 
was walking in his sleep, so he took him by the arm back to his 
sand-hole, where he buried him comfortably. 

At daybreak everyone was aw r akened by a shout — 

* The Duncan f the Ditnca ? j* ’ 

There lay the yacht, five miles off, her sails reefed and hei 
steam up, hei smoke disappearing in the morning mist. The sea 
was very rough and a ship of that tonnage could not approach 
the sandbanks without danger 

Glenarvan took PaganeTs telescope and watched the Duncan, 
while Thalcavc loaded his lifle and fired it towards the yacht. 
They listened and looked. Three times did the Indian awaken 
the echoes of the dunes with the report of his idle At last a 
white smoke appealed at the sides of the vac hi 

‘Ihey’ve seen us f ’ cried Glenaivan 4 It’s the Duncan’s signal 
gun.’ 

And a few seconds la lei an explosion died away on the shore, 
at once the Duncan moved ncaici the coast, and soon, thiough 
the telescope, they saw a boat loweied 

4 Lady Glenarvan can’t come,’ Tom Austin explained, ‘there’s 
too much sea on.’ 

4 Nor Mi. Mangles,’ added MacNabbs, ‘he cannot leave his 
ship.’ 

4 My sister f my sister! ’ exclaimed Robert, stretching out his 
arms towards the ship as she pitched violently. 

4 Oh, I do wish I were on board ’ ’ cried Glenarvan 

4 Patience, Edward, you'll be there in two hours,’ the ma]oi 
answered 

The six-oaied boat could not cover the distance moie quickly. 
Then Glenaivan went up to lhaleave, who was standing with 
folded arms near Thaouka, looking tranquilly at the dancing 
waves He took the Indian’s hand, pointed to the yacht and said, 
4 come ’ 

The Indian gently shook his head. 

4 Come, friend,’ Glenarvan urged him. 

4 No,’ Thalcave replied gently. ‘Thaouka is here, and ihere 
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lie the Pampas/ he added, pointing with a passionate gesture to 
the immense plains. 

Glenarvan realised that the Indian would never leave the 
prairie where lay the hones of his forefathers. He knew the reli- 
gious attachment of these children of the desert for their native 
country; so he pressed Thalcavc’s hand, and did not insist fur- 
ther, Nor did he insist cither when the Indian smilingly refused 
any reward for his help, mciely replying, 4 For friendship.’ 

Glenarvan could not answer him. He wished at least to leave 
the brave Indian some rcmembiance of his European friends; 
hut he had nothing left. His weapons and horses had been lost 
in the flood; his friends were no richer than he. Then an idea 
came into his head; he drew from his portfolio a precious locket 
containing an admirable portrait, a mastei piece, and offered it 
to the Indian. 

1 My wife! ' he* explained. 

Thalcave looked at the portrait with softening eyes, and ut- 
tered these simple woids: ‘Good and beautiful! ' 

Then Robeit, Pagancl, the ma|or, Tom Austin, and the two 
sailors came with touching words to bid farewell to the brave 
Indian, and Paganel made him accept a map, which he had 
often looked at with interest, of South America and the two 
oceans; it was the most precious thing the savant possessed. 
Robert had only kisses to gi\e, he gave them to the man who 
had saved him, nor was Thaouka forgotten. 

Then the Duncan s boat glided into a narrow creek between 
the banks, and touched the ‘hoie 

4 My wife? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

4 My sister? ’ cried Robert. 

4 Lady Glenarvan and Miss Giant . re awaiting you on board/ 
the coxswain replied. 4 But we have i’t a minute to lose, your 
lordship, the ebb tide is just beginning/ 

Thalcave accompanied his friends to the boat, and helped to 
push it off. As Robert was getting in, the Indian grasped his 
arm and looked at him tenderly. 

‘ Now go/ he said , 4 you are a man I 

4 Good-bye, friend, goodbye! ’ Glen.irvan repeated once more. 

4 Shall we never meet again? ' cried Paganel. 

4 Quien sabe? * (Who knows?) the Indian answered, raising his 
arm towards the sky. 

These were his last words, and were lost on the breeze as the 
boat was carried out by the tide and its oars. T.he motionless 
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figure of Thalcave appeared across the foam of the waves, then 
his great height seemed to get smaller, and he disappeared from 
the sight of his friends. 

An hour later, Robert was the first to spring on the Duncan; 
he threw his arms round Mary Grant, whilst the crew of the 
yacht filled the air with joyful cheers. 

Thus had their journey across South America been accom- 
plished. Neither mountains nor rivers had made them deviate 
from their ioute; and although they had not encountered any 
danger from the ill-will of man, they had suffered much fiom 
the fury of the elements. 
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CHAPTER I 

BACK ON BOARD 

* When we came back on board, dear Helena/ Lord Glenarvan 
explained to his young wife, ‘ I told you that, although we hadn’t 
brought the shipwrecked men from the Britannia back with us, 
we’ve got greater hopes of eventually finding them. Our journey 
across America has convinced us that the catastiophe didn’t take 
place either on the shores of the Pacific oi of the Atlantic. Hap- 
pily, our friend Paganel, was seized by a sudden inspiration and 
he’s tealised where we went wrong. He’s shown us that we’ve 
been following a false trail, and he’s interpreted the document 
we found in the bottle so as to leave no doubt in our minds. 
He’s read a new meaning into the French part of the document, 
and he'll explain it to you.’ 

Paganel took the yellow piece of paper, upon which only a 
few syllables had remained, filling up the spaces, he now made it 
read: 

‘ On the 7th of June, i8f>2, the ship Biitanma, of Glasgow, 
went down, after a long agony, on the coasts of Australia. Cap- 
tain Grant and two sailors landed on the continent, where they 
are prisoners of cruel natives. The) tb ew this document in long- 
itude — and latitude 37 0 1 1V 

When Paganel had read it, and explained why he interpreted 
it in this way, Glenarvan announced that the Duncan should im- 
mediately set sail for Australia. But before the order was given. 
Major MacNabbs asked to be allowed to make a simple com- 
ment. 

'Speak, MacNabbs/ Glenarvan answei^d. 

‘ What I want,’ said the major, 1 isn’t to weaken the arguments 
of my friend Paganel, still less to refute them; I find them 
serious, wise, and worthy of all our attention, and they ought to 
form the basis of our futuic seatch. But I want them to be sub- 
mitted to further examination, so that their value may be indis- 
putable and undisputed.’ 
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Nobody knew what the prudent MacNabbs was driving at, and 
his auditors listened to him in some anxiety. 

4 Go on, major/ Paganel replied. 4 I’m ready to answer all your 
questions.* 

4 When, five months ago/ the major continued, 4 we studied 
the three documents in the Firth of Clyde, their interpretation 
seemed self-evident. Nothing except the eastern coast of Pata- 
gonia could possibly have been thv . 1 scene of the shipwreck. We 
hadn’t even the shadow of a doubt on the subject.’ 

4 That is true/ Glenarvan agreed. 

4 Later on,’ continued the major, 4 when Paganel, in a mom- 
ent of providential distraction, came on board, the documents 
were submitted to him, and he approved, without reserve, of our 
seaich on the American continent.' 

4 1 acknowledge it/ the geogiapher answered. 

4 And yet we were all mistaken/ the major pointed out. 

4 Yes, we were mistaken/ answered Paganel. 4 But men are 
allowed mistakes, though only fools persist in them. 

4 Wait a minute, Paganel/ the major told him, 4 and do not 
excite yourself. I don't mean that we ought not to continue our 
seaich in Amenca ’ 

4 Then what do vou want? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

'The admission, nothing more, that Australia now appears to 
be the scene of the shipwreck ol the Dntannia on as good 
grounds as Ameiica did before ’ 

4 We aie quite ready to acknowledge it/ Paganel answeicd. 

4 And I make a note of this/ the major continued, 4 and I take 
advantage of it to ask vou not to believe too readily these succes- 
sive and conttadictory evidences. Who knows, if, alter Austialia, 
another country will not seem just as ceitain? And if, alter a 
fresh search made in vain, whethei it will not seem 44 evident ” 
that we ought to begin again somcwhcie else? ’ 

Glenarvan and Paganel looked at one another. The major’s 
comments struck them as just. 

4 So I want/ MacNabbs continued, 4 to have a map of the 
countries through w T hith the thiityseventh parallel runs, and to 
see if thcie isn’t any other countiy which the document might 
indicate more clearly.’ 

4 Nothing could be easier or quicker/ Paganel assured him, 
4 for, happily, land is not common under that latitude.’ 

The major unfolded an English planisphere, which showed the 
whole terrestrial globe according to Mercator’s projection. It was 
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placed before Lady Glenarvan, and they all stood ready to follow 
Paganel's demonstration. 

4 As you see/ said the geographer, ‘ after crossing South Amer- 
ica, the thirtyseventh degree of latitude passes Tristan da Cunha. 
Now I affirm that not one word in the document can refer to 
these islands/ 

The documents were carefully examined, and all agreed that 
Paganel was right. Tristan d’Acunlia was rejected unamimously. 

‘Getting out of the Atlantic/ the geographer continued, *we 
pass two degrees below the Cape of Good Hope into the Indian 
Ocean. One group of islands is on our route, the Amsterdam 
Islands. Submit them to the same examination as Tristan 
da Cunha/ 

After careful study the Amsterdam Islands tvere also rejected. 
No word, or portion of a word, in French, English, or German, 
could apply to Phis group in the Indian Ocean. 

4 Now we arrive at Australia/ continued Paganel; ithe thirty- 
seventh parallel meets this continent at Cape Bernouilli, and 
leaves it in Twofold Bay. You will agree with me that the word 
stia in the English document, and austral in the French, may 
apply to Australia. 1 his is too clear to be insisted on.’ 

They all agreed with Paganel. 

4 Let us go on/ said the major. 

4 The journey is easy/ the geographer answered. 4 Leaving Two- 
fold Bay we cross the sea at the east of Australia, and meet with 
New Zealand, 1 must remind you that the word con tin in the 
French document ceitainly indicates a continent, and New 
Zealand is only ail island- or lather two islands. However, that 
may be, examine, compare, and see if the indications can pos- 
sibly refer to those islands/ 

4 Not in any way/ answered John Mangles, after making care- 
ful examination of the documents and the planisphere. 

4 No/ agreed Paganel’s audience, including the major himself, 
* no, there can’t be any question of New Zealand/ 

4 Now/ continued the geographer, 4 on all this immense space, 
which separates New Zealand from the American coast, the 
thirtyseventh parallel only crosses one arid desert islet.’ 

4 Called? ’ asked the major. 

4 Look at the map. It’s the Maria Theresa, a name I can’t find 
the slightest trace of in either of the three documents.’ 

4 There is none,’ Glcnarvan agreed. 4 So I leave you to decide if 
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all these probabilities, not to say certainties, aren’t in favour of 
the Australian continent/ 

The passengers and captain of the Duncan agreed that they 
did. 

* Captain/ Glenarvan asked him, * have you plenty of food and 
coal? ’ 

4 Yes, my lord I laid in a good stock at Talcahuano; and be- 
sides, we can touch at Cape Town foi coal/ 

4 Will you let me make another comment? ’ the major asked 
Glenarvan. 

4 As many as jou please, major 4 

4 Don’t you think it would be wise to touch at the Tristan 
da Cunha and Amsterdam Islands for a few days? Then we 
could find out if the Britannia had left any tiace of her being 
shipwrecked there ’ 

4 Incredulous major/ cried Pagancl ’ 

4 1 don’t want us to have to xetrace our steps if Australia 
shouldn t realise oui hopes ’ 

4 7 he piecaution seems woith while/ answered Glenarvan 

'And I certainly won’t dissuade you fiom taking it/ agreed 
Paganel; 4 on the contraiy ’ 

4 Then, John/ Glenaivan ga\c the oidcis, 4 make for I nstan 
da Cunha Island ’ 

4 This instant, my loid/ the captain answered and he went up 
on deck, while Mai) and Robert Giant med to thank their 
benefactor 

The Duruan was soon sailing away fiom the American coast, 
and rapidly cleaving with her plow the waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
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Along the rhirtyseventh parallel the distance from America 
to ‘Australia is 9,480 miles. To the coast of America to Tristan 
da Cunha it is only 2,100 miles, a distance which John Mangles 
hoped to cover in ten days, if the cast winds did not delay them. 
That very evening the wind lulled and the Duncan could display 
all her incomparable qualities on a calm sea. 

The passengers had resumed their usual life. After the waves 
of the Pacific those of the Atlantic stretched before them, and ex- 
cept for variations in their colour, all waves are very much alike. 
The journey w3s made rapidly, and without incident or accident. 
Probabilities changed to certainties in the passengers’^minds and 
they spoke of Captain Grant as if the yacht were to pick him 
up in some agreed port. His cabin was got ready, and it gave 
Mary Grant much happiness to carry out this task. 

The learned geographer kept almost constantly shut up in his 
cabin. He was working night and day at a book entitled ' Sublime 
Impressions of a Geographer in the Argentine Prairies / and the 
others could hear him reading his elegant periods before confid- 
ing them to the blank pages of his book. More than once, faith- 
less to Clio, the muse of history, he invoked divine Calliope, who 
presides over epic works. Nor did he hide his light under a bus- 
hel, and Lady Glenarvan paid him her sincerest compliments. 
The major congratulated him on his mythological visitors. 

* But no absence of mind, Pagan< 1! ’ he added. ‘ If the fancy 
takes you to learn Australian, don't study it in a Chinese gram- 
mar/ 

He was referring to the absent-minded savant’s having learnt 
Portuguese when he thought he was learning Spanish. 

Lord and Lady Glenarvan were watching John Mangles and 
Mary Grant with keen interest. The'N saw nothing they could ob- 
ject to, and, as John did not speak, they deemed it better to take 
no notice. 

' What will Captain Grant think about it? ’ Glenarvan asked his 
wife. 
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* He will think that John is worthy of Mary, Edward, and he 
won’t be mistaken.' 

Meantime, the yacht was making rapidly for her destination. 
Five days after losing sight of Cape Corrientes, on 16th Novem- 
ber, the wind sprang up in the west, that wind so convenient for 
ships doubling the Cape of Good Hope against the regular winds 
from the south-east. The captain put on all sail, and the yacht 
flew along as if she were competing in one of the Royal Thames 
Club races. 

The next day the ocean looked like a vast pond, choked with 
weeds. The Duncan seemed to be gliding o\er a long prairie, 
which Paganel justly compared to the Pampas, and this somewhat 
delayed her. Twenty-four houis later at daybreak, the man at the 
mast-head shouted — 

‘ Land ahead! ' 

At this cry, always exciting, the deck filled with people. Soon 
a telescope issued from the companion-ladder, to be followed by 
Jacques Paganel The savant pointed his telescope in the direc- 
tion indicated, but could see nothing resembling land. 

‘ Look in the clouds,’ said Mangles suggested. 

‘ I can see it now ’ agreed Paganel, 4 it looks like a sort of im- 
perceptible peak.’ 

4 That’s Tristan da Cunha * 

* Then, if I remember rightly,’ replied the savant, 4 we must be 
eightv miles oil, for that’s the distance at which the peak of 
Tristan, 7,000 feet high, is visible.’ 

4 Precisely, answered Mangles. 

A few hours later, the group of very high and very steep islands 
was completely visible on the hori/on and the conical peak of 
Tristan stood out black against the skv streaked with the rays of 
the rising sun Soon the main island emerged from the rocky mass 
at the tip of a triangle, inclined towards the north east. 

Lord Glenaivan was received bv a governor sent out by Cape 
Colony, and he at once made enquiries about Captain Grant and 
the Britannia. Their names weie cmiicl) unknown. Tristan 
da Cunha being out of the way of shipping, and very little fre- 
quented. He had not expected to ieceive more precise informa- 
tion, and had only asked as a duty. To make sure, he even sent 
his boats round the island, whose circumference is only seven- 
teen miles, while his passengeis explored the town and us neigh- 
bourhood. 

As the boats returned to the yacht, Lord Glenarvan went back 
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on board. They had only taken a few hours to go round the is- 
land, and they had met with no trace of the Britannia, so that 
this visit had no other result than that of definitely eliminating 
the island from the list of places to investigate. 

At eight everybody was back on board, and in the night the 
Duncan left Tristan da Cunha, to see it no more. 
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As John Mangles meant to put in at Cape Town for coal, he 
had to leave the thirty-seventh para Pel, and go two degrees far- 
ther north. This took the Duncan out of the zone of the trade- 
winds, and among west winds very favourable for her voyage. In 
less than six days she cleared the 1,3000 miles which separated 
Tristan da Cunha from the Cape of Good Hope. On 24th Nov- 
ember, at three in the afternoon. Table Mountain was sighted, 
and afterwards Signal Mountain, at the entrance to the bay. At 
eight Mangles anchored in Cape Town Harbour. 

Pagancl, as a member of the Geographical Society, could not 
be unawaie that South Africa was seen for the first time in i486 
by the Portuguese Admiral Bartholomew Diaz, but not doubled 
until 1497 by the celebrated Vasco de Gama. And how could he 
fail to know of this, when Camoens had sung the glory of the 
great navigator in his Lusiad ? But upon this point be made a 
surprising comment — that if Diaz had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope in i486, the discoverv of America would have been put off 
indefinitelv. For all that Columbus was looking for was the short- 
est route to the East Indies, and this was certainly by way of the 
Cape. Had this been doubled, he would have had no motive for 
his expedition, and would probably never have undertaken it. 

Cape Town, founded in 1632 by the Dutchman Van Riebeck, 
was the capital of an important colony, which became decidedly 
English after the treaties of 1815. The passengeis of the Duncan 
had twelve hours in which to make its acquaintance, for one day 
was enough for Mangles to renew his supplies, and he wanted to 
set sail again eail> on the morning of the 26th. 

There were 2,900 miles to clear between the Cape and Amster- 
dam Island. If the wind and sea were favourable, it would take 
ten days, and they had no cause to complain of the elements. 

• Ah! The sea! The sea! ’ exclaimed Paganel. * Think of what 
we owe it ! If the globe had been nothing but an immense con- 
tinent, not the thousandth part of it would be known in the nine- 
teenth century. See what happens in the interior of great conti- 
nents! In the steppes of Siberia, the plains of Central Asia, the 
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deserts of Africa, the prairies of America, the vast lands of Aust- 
ralia, the glacial solitudes of the poles, men dare scarcely venture, 
the boldest draw back, the most courageous succumb. Twenty 
miles of desert separate men more eflectually than five hundred 
miles of ocean. People are neighbours from one coast to another; 
strangers if separated only by a forest. England is near Australia, 
ythilst Egypt seems to be millions of miles from Senegal and 
Pekin might be the antipodes of Saint Petersburg. The sea now- 
adays is crossed moic easily than the smallest desert; and it is 
thanks to the sea, as an American savant has justly said, that uni- 
versal relationship has been established between all parts of the 
world/ 

Paganel spoke with warmth, and even the major himself did 
not find fault with a word in this panegyric of the ocean. If, to 
find Captain Grant, they had to follow the thirtyseventh pai.iilcl 
across a comment, the cntei prise would never have been attemp- 
ted; but the sea was there to transpoit the courageous adventurers 
from one land to another, and on 6th September, at daybreak, it 
let a new mountain emerge fiom its waves. 

It was Amsterdam Island, situated in longitude 77 0 2 4’ and lati- 
tude 37 0 47’; in clear weather its peak is visible fifty miles off. At 
eight it looked like the peak of Tenet life. 

4 And so, it resembles Tiistan da Cunha/ 

4 Justly concluded/ answered Paganel, 4 according to the geo- 
metrical axiom, that two islands that are like a third are like each 
other. I may add that, like Tristan da Cunha, Amsterdam Island 
is rich in seals and Crusocs/ 

1 There arc Crusocs cv^ywhcre, then? ’ asked Lady Glenarvan. 

4 1 know very few islands that have not had adventures of that 
kind, and your Defoe’s novel had oiten been enacted before he 
wrote it/ 

4 Mr. Paganel/ said Mary Gram, 4 will you let me ask you a 
question? ’ 

4 Two if you like, and I promise to answer them/ 

4 Would you be very much frightened at the idea of being 
abandoned on a desert island? ’ 

4 Come, Paganel/ the major added, 4 aren’t you going to admit 
that it's your dearest wish? ' 

4 No, I won't admit that,’ replied the geographer; ‘yet I 
shouldn't dislike the adventure. I should make a new life for my- 
self. I should hunt and fish, live in a cave in the winter, on a tree 
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in the summer; I should have store-houses for my grain, and, in 
short, I should colonise my island.' 

‘ What, all by yourself? ’ 

4 Yes, all by myself, if necessary. Besides, I could tame animals 
— a young kid, an eloquent parrot, or an amiable monkey. And 
if accident sent me a companion like the faithful Friday, what 
more could I desire to make me happy? Suppose the major ai\d 
I—’ 

1 Thanks,' the major answered, 4 1 have no desire to play the 
part of a Crusoe, and I should do it very badly.' 

4 Your imagination is running away with you again, M. Paga- 
nel, f Lady Glenarvan warned him; 4 but I believe the reality is 
something very different. You’ie only thinking of imaginary 
Crusoes, carefully thrown upon a well selected island. You see 
only the bright side of things.' 

4 Don't you think it possible to be happy in a«desert island, 
then? ' 

4 No, I do not. Man is made for society, not isolation. Solitude 
can only engender despair. The need to think of the material 
things of life might distract the unhappy man at fiist. But after- 
wards, when he realises the extent of his solitude, lie must suffer 
torments.' 

Paganel gave in. not without regret, to Lady Glenarvan's ar- 
guments, and the conversation on the relative advantages of soli- 
tude and society went on till the Duncan anchored a mile from 
the shore of Amsterdam Island. Tins group, isolated in the Indian 
Ocean, really consists of two distinct islands about thiity three 
miles apart, south ot India; that on the north is Amsterdam, or 
Saint Peter, and the one on the south Saint Paul; but they have 
often been mistaken for one another by geographers and navi- 
gators. 

These islands were discovered in December, 1796, by the Dutch- 
man, Vlaming. I11 i 8~,9 the officers ot the Austrian fngate Novara, 
in her circumnavigation, avoided committing the error of mistak- 
ing the two islands, and Paganel much wished to verify that Saint 
Paul, south of Amsterdam Island, is only an uninhabited islet, a 
conical mountain, which must formerly have been a volcano. 
Amsterdam Island, to which the yacht was carrying her passen- 
gers, is about twelve miles round and is inhabited by voluntary 
exiles, who have grown accustomed to their dull existence. 

This island was to become and remain French. 

When the Duncan reached it on 6th December, 1864, its popu- 
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lation numbered three inhabitants — one Frenchman and two 
mulattos, so that Paganel could shake hands with a countryman 
in the person of M. Viot, then extremely old. This patiiarch did 
the honours of his island with much politeness: it was a happy 
day for him, as Saint Peter is frequented only by seal-fishers or 
whalers. He introduced his subjects, the two mulattos; they 
formed the whole population of the island. Their little house 
was situated on a natural port to the south-west, formed by the 
collapse of part of the mountain. 

M. Vior had heard of no shipwreck, nor seen any traces of one. 
Glenarvan was neither surprised nor saddened by his answer. He 
had wished to make certain that Captain Grant was not there, 
though he had not the least expectation of finding him. The de- 
parture of the Duncan was, therefore, fixed for the next day. 

Until evening the passengeis went about the island, which has 
an attractive appearance; but neither its fauna nor flora would 
have filled the note book of the most prolix of naturalists. A few 
wild boars, pctiels, albatross, perches, and seals, comprised the 
livestock. Thermal wateis and feriuginous springs escaped, here 
and there, from the blackish giound, and threw their thick va- 
pouis above the volcanic soil. Some of these springs had a very 
high temperature, and when Mangles plunged a Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer into one it registered 176° Fish taken in the sea a few 
paces from the spring were cooked in it in five minutes, and this 
decided Paganel not to bathe in it. 

Towards evening, after a good walk, Glenarvan bade adieu to 
M. Viot. Everyone wished the patriarch the greatest happiness 
possible on his desert islet and he wished all success to the ex- 
pedition. Thereupon the passengers embarked. 
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On 7TH December, at three in the morning, the Duncan set 
sail again, and when the passengers came up on deck at eight 
Amsterdam Island was disappearing on the horizon. Three thou- 
sand miles separated the vessel from the Australian coast, and if 
the west wind would hold for another twelve days she would 
reach her destination. 

Mangles pointed out to Mary Grant the different currents 
shown on the maps, and explained theii direction. One, which 
crosses the Indian Ocean, bears upon the Austtalian continent, 
and its action from west to east is felt in the Pacific no less than 
in the Atlantic. If the Bntanma had been stripped of her masts 
and rudder — disarmed against the violence of the sea and sky — 
she must have run upon the coast. 

Still, however, one difficulty presented itself: accoiding to the 
Mercantile and Shipping Gazette, the last news of Captain Giant 
had come fiom Callao on 30th May. How could the Britannia be 
in the Indian Ocean on 7th June, only a week after leaving the 
coast of Peru? This difficulty was taised one day when all the pas- 
sengers were on the poop. Pagancl at once went to examine the 
document, and when he came back he shrugged his shoulders. 

4 Well, Paganel, will you answer that? * Glcnarvan challenged 
him. 

4 No/ answered Paganel; 4 I'll only ask Captain Mangles one 
question. Can a good ship go along our route from America to 
Australia in a month? ' 

4 Yes, if she makes two hundred miles in twemy-four hours/ 

4 Is that speed extraordinary? 4 

4 No; clippers often go faster than that.’ 

4 Well/ continued Paganel, 4 instead of reading June seventh 
on the document, let us suppose that the sea has obliterated one 
figure, and read 4 June seventeenth or twenty seventh/ From May 
thirty-first to June twenty-seventh, Captain Grant might have 
reached the Indian Ocean/ 

Paganel’s idea was received with much satisfaction. 
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4 Another point cleared up/ said Glenarvan , 4 and thanks to our 
friend. Now wc have only to seek traces of the Britannia on the 
west coast of Australia/ 

4 Or on the east coast/ said Mangles. 

4 Yes, you are right, John, nothing in the documents indicates 
whether the disaster occurred on the western shores rather than 
on. the eastern/ 

4 If Captain Grant was wrecked on the eastern shores of Aust- 
ralia/’ John Mangles pointed out, ‘ he would have found help 
almost at once. All the shore is English, and peopled with 
colonies. The crew of the Britannia would not have had ten miles 
to go before meeting with countrymen/ 

4 Yes. captain/ Paganel agreed. 4 At Twofold Bay and Eden 
Town, on the eastern coast, Captain Grant would not only have 
received shelter in an English colony, but would also have found 
means of transport to Europe/ 

4 Then/ asked Lady Glenarvan, 4 the shipwrecked men would 
not have found the same help on that part of Australia to which 
the Duncan is taking us? ’ 

4 No *, answered Paganel. 4 it’s a desert coast, and there’s no 
communication between it and Melbourne or Adelaide. If the 
Britannia had been wrecked among its breakers, all rescue would 
have failed her as completely as upon the inhospitable shores of 
Africa.’ 

4 But what can have become of my father for the last two 
years? ’ said Mary Grant. 

4 He has either reached the English colonies, or fallen into the 
hands of the natives, oi lost himself in the vast solitudes of Aust- 
ralia. If he had reached the English colonies, he would also 
have reached the good town of Drndee long ago; so he must 
either be a prisoner of the natives oi — ’ 

4 But what sort of people are these natives? ’ asked Lady Glen- 
arvan. 

4 They’re the lowest type of humanity/ answered the savant; 
4 but they’re not bloodthirstv like their neighbours of New Zca 
land. If they’ve made the captain and his sailors prisoners, they 
have not threatened their life, vou may rest assured of that. All 
travellers are unanimous in saving t’»at the Australians have a 
horror of bloodshed, and have many times been faithful allies 
against the cruel gangs of convicts/ 

4 You hear what M. Paganel says, Mary? ’ Lady Glenarvan 
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turned to the young girl. * If your father is in the hands of the 
natives, we shall find him again/ 

4 And if he’s lost in that immense country? ’ Mary turned to 
Paganel for an answer. 

‘ Well/ the geographei replied confidently, 4 we shall still find 
him. Shan’t we, my friends? ’ 

4 Ccitainly/ Glenarvan wished to give a less depressing tone^to 
the conversation. 4 1 won’t accept the » hance of his being lost.* 

4 Nor l either, ’ agreed Paganel. 

4 Is Australia large? ' asked Robert. 

4 It’s about as large as four-fifths of Europe, my boy; but, al 
though it’s large enough to be called a continent, very few tra- 
vellers have been lost withm it. I believe Leichardt is the only 
one w T hose fate is unknown, and I was informed through the 
Geographical Society, some time before my departure, that Mac- 
Intyre believed himself to be on his track/ * 

4 Isn’t the whole of Australia known, then? ’ asked I.ady Glen- 
arvan. 

4 Oh no, not by a great deal,* answered Paganel. 4 This conti- 
nent is not known any bettei than the interior of Africa, but not 
for want of enterprising travellers. From sixteen bundled and six 
to eighteen sixty two more than fift\ men have worked at Austra- 
lian exploration on the coast as well as in the interior/ 

‘ Filty! ’ the major seemed doubtful. 

4 Yes, quite as many as that, majoi. I mean sailors who have 
charted the outlines of the coast as well as travellers who jour- 
neyed into the interior/ 

4 Even then fiftv is a laigc number.’ 

4 1 will even say moic, MacNabbs/ the geographei was always 
excited by contradiction. 4 If you challenge me, I’ll quote fifty 
names without hesitation. Will you bet me >our best rifle against 
my telescope? ’ 

4 Why not, Paganel, if that will give you any pleasure? ’ 

4 Then, major, you will kill no more chamois or foxes with that 
rifle unless I lend it to you, which I shall always have much 
pleasure in doing/ 

4 Paganel/ the major replied seriously, 4 when you want my 
telescope, it will always be at your service.’ 

4 1 will begin, then/ said Paganel. 4 Ladies and gentlemen, you 
must be the audience, and Robert, you must count the names. 
Two hundred and fifty-eight years ago, my friends, Australia was 
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still unknown. The existence of a large southern continent was 
suspected, and two maps kept in the library of your British 
Museum, dated fifteen-fifty, mention a land to the south of Asia, 
which they call the Great Java of the Portuguese. But these maps 
are not authentic enough.' 

Pagancl went on to mention the navigators from Holland who 
had # ieachcd the shores of Australia. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it had been circumnavigated. 

‘ And ’ he added, 4 the name of New Holland, which it was not 
to keep, was given to the large southern island when the role of 
the Dutch navigators ended. What number are we at now? ’ 

4 Ten,' answered Robert. 

‘I now come to Englishmen,’ said Paganel, 4 In sixteen eighty- 
six, William Dampier, the celebrated buccaneer, reached the 
N.W. coast of New Zealand, latitude sixteen fifty ; got in touch 
with the natives and described them. After a long lapse of time 
came the greatest navigator of the world, Captain Cook, in seven- 
teen seventy, and after that cmigianis irom Europe. He gave its 
name to Botany Bay because lie found its shores so rich in new 
plants. It was his companion Banks who hist suggested to the 
English Government the idea ol sending convicts there. After 
Cook came navigatois liom all nations.’ 

Then Paganel went on with his list. 4 And' he said, 4 there was 
Flanders in eighteen hundred and one, who met in Encounter 
Bay two French vessels, commanded by Baudm and Hamclm — ’ 

4 Captain Baudin? ’ interrupted the major. 

4 Yes. why? ’ 

* Oh, nothing; go on.’ 

4 Then there was Captain King.’ 

4 That makes twenty four names,' said Robert. 

‘ Good; I have half the majoi s rifl already. And now I have 
done with sailors, and pass to land tra ellers.’ 

He continued with a list of those explorers who had penetrated 
inland, until at last there came an interruption: 

4 Fifty-six! ' cried Robert. 

4 1 have given you good measure, major.’ Paganel pointed out, 
4 for I have quoted neither Dupcrrc\, nor Boug tinville, nor Fitz- 
Roy, nor Wickham, nor Stokes — ' 

4 Hold, enough! ' cried the major. 

4 Stop, Paganel,’ Glenarvan laughed heartily, 4 don’t overwhelm 
the poor fellow. Be generous! He admits himself beaten.' 

4 And his rifle? ' asked the geographer in Lriumph. 
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4 It is yours, Paganel/ answered the major , 4 and I regret it very 
much. But you have memory enough to win a whole museum of 
artillery. But, perhaps you don't know everything relating to the 
discovery of Australia.’ 

4 If you can tell me anything I don’t know, I’ll give you back 
>our rifle, MacNabbs.’ 

4 Well, do you know why Australia doesn’t belong to France, or 
rather the reason the English give? 

4 No, majoi/ said Paganel, looking vexed. 

4 It is simply because Captain Baudin, though not a timid 
man, was so frightened bv the cloaking of the Australian frogs, 
that he weighed anchor as soon as possible, and fled, never to 
return.* 

4 Why, the English tall us “ frog-eaters ”! People aren’t gener- 
ally afiaid ol what they eat.’ 

4 r I hat is what they sav, at all events/ the majoi» insisted. 

And that is how the famous rifle stayed in Majoi MacNabbs' 
possession! 
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During the remainder of her journey, which was very stornrv, 
th e*Duncan deviated but slightly from her route. Captain Man- 
gles anchored on the west coast of Australia in longitude 136“ 12' 
and latitude 35 0 07*. at Cape Catastiophc 300 miles from Cape 
IWnouilli and not very far from Adelaide. 

The Duncan had sustained some damage to her screw, which 
could not be repaired at Adelaide, so that Glenaivan and the 
captain decided that she should sail round the Australian coast 
looking for traces of the Britannia , she should stop at Cape Bei 
nouilli to seek iiffoimation, and then go on to Melbourne, wheie 
the damage could be repaired. This done, she should enjase along 
the eastern coast. 

The captain profiled b) the first fair wind to start, and two 
hours later he had lost sight of Cape Caiastiophe. The same 
evening Cape Boida was doubled, and Kangaroo Island was 
passed — this is the largest of the smaller Austialian islands, and 
when it was discovered in 1802, innumerable kangaroos had been 
bounding through its woods and acioss its plains Next da), the 
Duncan's boats were sent to visit the coast to obtain inlormation; 
she was then on the 36th Parallel, and Glenarvan wished to leave 
no point unexplored as far as the 38th. 

Throughout this navigation the boats were of great seivite. The 
sailors did not complain, and Glenarvan, with his inseparable 
companion Paganel, and >oung Rol ^rt almost alwa)s accom- 
panied them, wishing to seek for trace® of the Britannia with theii 
own eyes. The Austialian shores were as mute on the subject as 
those of Patagonia. However, until they icached the exact point 
indicated in the document, the) would still be hopeful. 

It was on 20th December that the) arrived at Cape Bernouilli, 
without having met with the smallest success. In fact, in two yeais 
no remains of the Butannia would have been left, for the 
natives would have taken what the sc 1 had spaicd. So, Harry 
Grant and his two companions, made pusoncrs the moment the 
waves had thrown them on to the coast, had no doubt been 
carried into the interior. 
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But then one of Paganel’s ingenious hypotheses fell to the 
ground. As long as the Argentine territory was in question, the 
geographer could assert that the indications on the document re- 
lated not lo the scene of shipwreck but to the place of their 
captivity, for the large Pampas rivers weie there to carry the 
precious message to the sea. Here, on the contrary, in this part 
of Australia, very few water-course* cross the 37th parallel; what 
is more, the Rio Colorado and the Rio Negro flow towards the 
sea across desert places, uninhabitable and uninhabited, whilst 
the principal Australian rivers, including the Murray, Torrens, 
and the Darling, eilhci flow into one another, or into the ocean 
through mouths which have become busy roadsteads, ports where 
navigation is active. What probability was there, that a fragile 
bottle could float down these rivers as far as the Indian Ocean 
without being either destroyed or seen? 

Paganel recognised the difficulty during a discussion raised on 
the subject by Major MacNabbs. It became clear that the indica- 
tions given by the document must relate only to the scene of the 
wreck, and that the bottle had been thrown into the sea at once. 
If no traces of the Britannia could be met with at Cape Ber- 
noulli, Lord Glenarvan could do nothing but to return to 
Europe. His search would have been fruitless, but he would have 
fulfilled his duty courageously and conscientiously. 

This thought saddened the passengers of the yacht and 
plunged Mary and Robert Grant into despair. As they went as- 
hore with Lord and Lady Glenarvan, John Mangles, MacNabbs, 
and Paganel, the two children knew that their father’s fate was 
to be decided irrevocably; for had not Paganel, in their earlier 
discussion, demonstrated that, if the ship had been wrecked on 
the east coast, the captatin would have reached home long ago? 

‘ There’s still hope,’ Lady Glenarvan encouraged the girl who 
was seated beside her in the boat. 4 God’s hand will not fail us! ’ 

4 Yes, Miss Grant,’ said the captain, 4 when men have exhausted 
all human resources, then Heaven intervenes, and opens up fresh 
paths by some unforeseen event.’ 

The boat touched land in a little natural crcck between coral 
banks still in process of formation; these in time would form a 
line of breakers on the south coast of Australia. Even now, they 
could already destroy a ship, and the Britannia might have been 
wrecked upon them. 

The passengers disembarked with difficulty upon a desert coast. 
Cliffs formed a coast-line sixty to eighty feel high, and it would 
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have been difficult to scale these natural rampaits without either 
ladders or climbing-gear. Happily, half a mile fuither south, John 
Mangles discovered a gap formed by a partial collapse of the 
cliff. The sea had doubtless smashed down the friable lock dur- 
ing its great equinoctial attacks of anger, and thus brought about 
its collapse. 

Qlenarvau and his companions leached the top after a rather 
steep ascent. Robert climbed like a cat and ariived first, to the 
despair of Paganel, who was humiliated at seeing his long legs of 
forty vanquished by shoit legs of twelve. The travellers wcie soon 
reunited and they scanned the plain which stietched before them, 
it was a vast uncultivated district, which Glenarvan compared 
to the glens of the Scottish Lowlands, and Paganel to the unfertile 
lands of Brittany. But, although this counti) seemed to be unin- 
habited along the coast, the picscnce oi man revealed itself in 
the distance. * 

‘ A mill* ’ cried Robcit 

The sails of a windmill were indeed turning in the wind three 
miles off. 

' Yes, it is a mill.’ Paganel had just scrutinised it thiough his 
field-glass 

‘ We’ll go to it,’ replied Glcnaivan. 

After half an hour s walk, the ground changed abruptly from 
bairen to cultivated counti y Hedges sunounded fteshly-cnclosed 
fields; a few oxen, and half a dozen horses, were pasturing in the 
meadows, suirounded bv lobust acacias from the \ast woods of 
Kangaroo Island. Little b\ little appeared fields covered with 
cereals, acres of ground bribing with yellow eats, haycocks taised 
up like vast beehives, orchards, fine gaidcns woithy of Horace, 
outbuildings, and at last a simple comfortable house overlooked 
by the mill, and caressed b\ the mo\ *g shadow of its large sails. 

At that moment a man of about ‘ fty, of a prepossessing ap- 
pearance, came out of ihe piincipal building, as four large dogs 
barked at the strangeis. Five strong and handsome boys, his sons, 
followed him with their mother, a tall lobust woman. Glenarvan 
saw at once that these were an emigrant Irishman and his family. 
He had no time to speak before the man said — ‘ Strangers, wel- 
come to the house of Paddy O’Moore 

* Are you Irish? ’ Glenarvan took the hand the colonist offered. 

4 1 was/ Paddy answered, ‘ but now I’m Australian. Come in, 
gentlemen; whoever you are, >ou’re at home here/ 

There was. nothing for it but to accept so giaceful an invita- 
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tion without standing on ceremony. Lady Glenarvan and Mary 
Grant, led by Mrs. O’Moore, entered first, whilst the sons of the 
colonist relieved their visitors of their weapons. 

A vast room, cool and light, occupied the ground floor of the 
house, constructed of stout horizontal joists. A few wooden forms, 
nailed to the gaily painted walls, a dozen stools, two oak dressers, 
on which shone white china and tin cooking utensils, a long T^de 
table, at which twenty people could comfortably seat themselves, 
formed the lumiture worthy of the strongly built house and its 
robust inhabitants. 

The mid day meal was on the table. A soup tureen was smoking 
between a gigantic piece of roast beef and a leg of mutton, sur- 
rounded by large plates of olives, grapes, and oranges. Tlie host 
seemed so engaging, the table looked so tempting and so abun- 
dantly spread, that it would have been rude not to accept. The 
stockmen, their master's equals, had alieady come to shaie in 
their repast. Padd> O’Moorc pointed to the place reserved tor 
strangers. 

‘ I expected you,’ was all he said to Lord Glenarvan. 

4 You expec ted us 1 ’ was the astonished answer. 

4 1 alwa\s expect strangers,’ the Irishman assured him. 

Then. 111 a grave voice, whilst his family and stockmen stood 
lespectfully, he said grace. Lady Glenarvan felt touched at such 
perfect simplicity of manners, and a look from her husband told 
her that he admired it no less. 

While they wcie eating, Paddy O’Moore told his story. It was 
that of all emigrants whom poverty drives from their native land. 
Many come to seek a fortune, and meet with misfoitune, only to 
accuse fate instead of their own lack of intelligence, their idle- 
ness, and vice. The sober and courageous, the economical and 
brave, always succeed. 

Such had been, and such was, Paddy O’Moore. He had left 
Dundalk, wheie he was dying of hunger, and went to Australia; 
disembarked at Adelaide, he had begun his career of agricul- 
turist, to which he owed his present prosperity. All the territory 
of South Australia is divided into portions of 30 acres. These 
different lots are ceded to the colonists by the Government, and 
on each lot a hardworking agriculturist can earn enough to live 
on and put aside a nett sum of money. 

Paddy O’Mooie knew this. He lived, economised, acquired fresh 
land with the profits of the first. His family and farm both pros- 
pered, and the erstwhile Irish peasant became a landed pro- 
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prietor, and, although his farm was only two years old, he already 
owned 500 acres of soil reclaimed by his own labour, and 500 
head of cattle. He was his own master after being a slave in 
Europe, and as independent as he could be in the freest country 
in the world. 

When Paddy O’ Moore’s story was told, he doubtless expected 
confidence for confidence, but he did not ask for it. He was one 
of those discreet people who say, 1 That is what I am, but I do 
not ask what you are.’ 

Glenarvan had an immediate interest in speaking of the Dun- 
can, in explaining his presence at Cape Bemouilli, and the 
search which he was pursuing with indefatigable perseverance; 
like a man who goes straight to his point, he asked Paddy 
O'Moore about the shipwreck of the Britannia. The Irishman’s 
answer was not helpful. He had never heard about the ship. For 
the last two yeafs no ship had been lost on that coast either above 
or below the Cape. ^ 

* Now, my lord,’ added he. * may I ask you what reason you 
have for asking me that question? ' 

Then Glenarvan told the colonist the history of the document, 
the voyage, and all they had done to find Captain Grant; he did 
not hide that his dearest hopes had fallen before such precise in- 
formation, and that now he despaired of ever finding the ship- 
wrecked mariners again. Such words could not but produce a 
painful impression on Glenarvan’s audience. The eyes of Mary 
and Robert filled with tears as they listened. Paganel did not 
find a word of consolation or hope, and John Mangles suftered 
at seeing a grief which he c' uld not assuage. Despair had taken 
possession of the generous men whom the Duncan had brought 
in vain to these far-off coasts when these words were heard. 

4 My lord, praise and bless God. If Captain Grant is alive, he 
is on Australian soil ! ’ 
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It would be impossible to depict the surprise that these wqrds 
produced. Glenarvan jumped up and pushed back his chair. 

4 Who spoke? ’ he asked. 

' I did/ replied one of the stockmen seated at the end of the 
table. 

* You, Ayrton? ’ said O’Moore, no less astonished than Glen- 
arvan. 

* Yes/ answered Ayrton, in a firm voice. * I, a Scotsman like 
you, my lord, and one of the shipwrecked meij fiom the Bn- 
tannia.’ 

This declaration produced an indescribable effect Mary Giant 
nearly fainted with emotion, whilst John Mangles, Robert, and 
Paganel left their places and crowded round him whom Paddy 
O’Moore had called Ayrton. 

He was a man of forty-five, of coaise features, whose brilliant 
eyes were hidden under bushy eyebrows. He was thin, but looked 
strong He was all bones and muscles, and had never wasted his 
time making fat. Middle weight, broad shoulders, decided man- 
ner, a face full of intelligence and energy, all piepossessed in his 
favour. The sympathy he inspired was increased by the traces of 
recent sorrow imprinted on his face They saw that he had 
suffeied, and suffered much, although he looked like a man who 
could bear suffeiing and conquer it. The travellers felt that at 
fit st sight. Glenarvan began to question him, their meeting had 
evidently pioduced a reciprocal emotion in both of them. 

4 Were you wrecked in the Bntanma? ' asked Lord Glenarvan. 

‘Yes, my lord; I was quaitermastcr under Captain Giant/ 
answered Ayrton. 

4 Were you saved with him after the shipwieck? 4 

4 No, my lord, no. I was swept off the deck and cairied to the 
shore.’ 

‘Then you aren’t one of the two sailors mentioned in the 
document? * 

4 No; I didn’t know of the existence of this document. I 
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thought that Captain Grant was drowned, and that I was the 
only survivor.’ 

* But you said Captain Grant was alive.’ 

* No; I said if Captain Grant is alive — ' 

' And you added, he’s on the Australian continent.’ 

4 Yes, he cannot be anywhere else.’ 

k Where did the shipwreck take place, then? ’ said Major 
MacNabbs. 

That ought to have been the first question; but in the con- 
fusion, Glenarvan, who was in a huiry to know where Captain 
Grant was, had forgot then to ask wheie the Britannia had been 
lost. 

4 When I was swept off the deck,* answered Ayrton, 4 the 
Britannia was running on to the Australian coa,t. It was not two 
cables off. The shipwreck must have happened then.’ 

4 In what latitude? ’ asked Mangles. 

4 Thirty-seven degrees,' answered A } non. 

4 On the w r est coast? * 

4 No, on the cast,’ answeicd Ayiron. quickly. 

4 On what date? * 

4 On the nighr of June t went) seventh, eighteen sixtytwo.’ 

4 The very same! * cried Glenarvan. 

4 You see, my lord,’ added Ayrton, 4 that I could rightly say 
that if Captain Grant is still alive, he must be sought for 011 the 
Australian continent, and nowhere else.’ 

4 And we will seek him, and find him, and save him! ’ cried 
Paganel. ‘Ah! precious document! ’ he added, with perfect 
nawele , 4 you fell into good .amis . 4 

No one heard PagancTs flattering words; they were all shaking 
hands with A)rton. It seemed as though the presence of this 
man weie a certain warrant of Capta . Grants safety. Why could 
not the captain have escaped as wed as the sailoi’r Ayrton re- 
plied with remaikable intelligence and precision to the thousand 
questions with which he was assailed. Whilst he was talking, 
Mary Grant held one of his hands. This sailor had been one of 
her father’s companions, had 11m the same dangers! Mary could 
not take her eyes off his rough face, and she wept wuh happiness. 

Until now, no one had thought o. <'*>ubting the veracity and 
identity of the quail crmastcr. The major, and perhaps John 
Mangles, were the only two who asked themselves it Ayrton de- 
served entire confidence. He had certainly quoted facts and dates 
which agreed in striking particulars. But, however exact, these 
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details did not prove the fact, and it is generally true that a lie 
is borne out by precision of details. So MacNabbs reserved his 
opinion and refrained from pionouncing it. 

As to John Mangles, his doubts soon melted before the sailor’s 
words, especially when he heard him talking to Mary about her 
father. Ayrton knew Mary and Robert quite well. He had seen 
them at Glasgow on the departure of the Britannia . He remem- 
bered their presence at the farewell dinner on board, at which 
the sheriff MacIntyre had presided. They had entrusted Robert, 
then scarcely ten years old, to the care of Dick Turner, the boat- 
swain, and he had escaped and climbed to the gallant-sail. 

4 So I did ! So I did I ’ cried Robert. 

And Ayrton recalled a thousand little incidents, without ap- 
pearing to attach the same impoitance to them as did John 
Mangles. When he paused, Mary said to him in her gentle 
voice: 4 Talk to me again about my father, Mr. Ayrton.’ 

The quartermaster satisfied the desire of the young gill as well 
as he could. Glenarvan would not interrupt him, though he 
thought of a thousand useful questions; but Lady Glenarvan 
showed him Mark’s joyful emotion, and stopped him. It was in 
this conversation that Ayrton recalled the story of the Britannia 
and her voyage across the Pacific. Mary Gram knew much of it, 
as she had received news from her father up to May, 1862. 

During that period, when Captain Grant had touched at the 
New Hebrides, New Guinea, New Zealand, and New California, 
he had met with difficulties, both from its present owners, many 
of whom were little justified in being so, and from the English 
authorities, for his ship was known in the Biitish colonies. But 
he had found an important point on the western coast of Papua; 
it seemed easy to establish a Scots colony there, and its prosperity 
seemed assured. In fact, a good port to put into on the route to 
the Moluccas and Phillippincs was bound to attract ships — above 
all, when the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez should supplant the 
Cape route. Captain Grant predicted M. dc Lesseps' success, and 
was not one of those who throw political rivalry across great in- 
ternational projects. 

After reconnoitring Papua, the Britannia went to revictual at 
Callao, and she left this port on 30th May, 1862, to return to 
Europe by the Indian Ocean and the Cape route. Three weeks 
later a fearful tempest had assailed her. They had had to dis- 
mast her, she had sprung a leak, and the crew were worn out 
with constant work at the pumps. For one week the Britannia 
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was the plaything of the storms. She had six feet of water in her 
hold, and was gradually sinking, while the boats had been car- 
ried away by the tempest. 

On the night of 22nd June they sighted the Australian coast. 
The ship was thrown on to the breakers with a violent shock, 
and Ayrton was washed off and lost consciousness. When he came 
to himself, he was in the hands oi the natives, who dragged him 
into the interior of the continent. From that time lie heard 
nothing more ot the Britannia , and he had supposed, not with- 
out reason, that she and all on board had perished among the 
dangerous breakers of Twofold Bay. That was all Ayrton knew 
about Captain Grant, but his own history after the shipwreck 
might throw some light on the latter’s fate. Thanks to the docu- 
ment, it could not be doubted that Grant and his two sailors had 
survived the shipwreck as Ayrton himself had done. 

So Ayrton w»s asked to i elate his own adventures. His tale was 
quite short and very simple: he had been cairied away by a 
native tribe to the interior regions wateied by the Darling — 400 
miles north of the 37th parallel There he had lived very miser- 
ably, because the tribe was miserably poor, though he was not 
ill-treated, through two long years oi painful slavery. However, 
he had always hoped to recover his liberty, and he watched for 
the least chance of escaping, although his flight must throw him 
amidst innumerable dangers. 

One night in October, 1864, he had eluded the vigilance of the 
natives, and disappeared into the depths of the immense forests. 
For one month living on roots, edible ferns and the gum ot 
mimosas, he had wandered amidst these vast solitudes, guiding 
himself by the sun by day and the stars by night. He had crossed 
marshes, rivers, mountains, all that uninhabited portion of the 
continent which a few travel lets alon have visited. At last, half 
dead with exhaustion, he had reached the hospitable abode of 
Paddy O’Moore, where he had found a happy life in exchange 
for his work. 

4 And I’m glad mine was the first house he reached,' said the 
colonist, 4 for he’s proved an intelligent and industrious work- 
man, and my house shall remain his as long a 1 * ne pleases.’ 

Ayrton thanked the Irishman with :: gesture, and waited for 
fresh questions, though he no doubt thought theie could not be 
many more to ask. What could he answer henceforth except what 
he had said already? 

Glenarvan. was going to open a discussion as to what must be 
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done next, when the major asked : 4 You were quartermaster on 
the Britannia? * 

4 Yes/ answered Ayrton, unhesitatingly. Then, realising that 
some slight doubt on the major’s part must have dictated the 
question, he added, 4 1 saved my papers from the wreck, and I’ll 
go and fetch them/ 

His absence did not last a minute, but Paddy O'Moore had 
time to say : 4 My lord, Ayrton is an honest man. During the two 
months he’s been in my service I haven’t had one complaint to 
make of him. He’s told me all about his shipwreck and captivity 
before. I’m sure he's worthy of all your confidence/ 

Glenarvan was going to reply that lie had never doubted Ayr- 
ton's good faith, when the quartei master enteied with the paper. 
It was signed by the owners of the Biitannia and Captain Grant; 
Mary Grant recognised her father’s handwriting. Any doubt 
about Ayrton’s identity was no longer possible, 

4 Now/ said Glenaivan, ‘we must decide wdiat’s to be done 
next. Ayrton, your advice will be valuable, and I’ll be greatly 
obliged to you for it.’ 

Ayrton reflected for some minutes, and then answered: 4 1 
thank you, my lord, for the confidence you have in me, and 1 
hope to show myself worthy of it. I have some knowledge of this 
country, and the customs of the natives, and if I can be of any 
use — 4 

4 You certainly can/ answered Glenarvan. 

4 1 think as you do/ Ayrton replied, ‘ that Captain Grant and 
two sailors escaped from the wreck; but as they never reached 
the English possessions, their fate must have been the same as 
mine, and that they’re still prisoneis of some native tribe.' 

4 You’re only repeating some of my arguments/ said Paganel. 
4 They must be prisoners; but do you think that, like you, they've 
been carried north of the thirtyseventh parallel? ' 

4 1 expect so, sir; for the natives don’t stay near the English 
districts/ 

4 How can we possibly find any traces of the prisoners in the 
interior of so vast a continent? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

This question was followed by a prolonged silence. Lady Glen- 
arvan questioned each of her companions with a look, but ob- 
tained no answer. Even Paganel was silent. His usual ingenuity 
had forsaken him. John Mangles walked up and down the room 
as if he were 011 the deck of his ship. 
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‘ And you, Mr. Ayrton,' added Lady Glenarvan, ' what would 
you do? ' 

‘ My lady,' Ayrton replied at once, 4 1 should re-embark, and 
take the Duncan to the place where the Britannia was wrecked. 
There I should consider circumstances, and any indications we 
might find.' 

‘ V,ery well,' Glenarvan agreed; 4 but we must wait till the 
Duncan is repaired.’ 

4 Is she damaged, then? ’ asked Ayrton. 

4 Yes, 4 replied John Mangles. 

4 Much? ' 

4 No; but we haven’t got the tools we need on board. One of 
the blades of the propeller is strained, and it can only be re- 
paired at Melbourne.’ 

4 Can’t you go under sail? ’ asked the quartermaster. 

4 Yes, but if tha wind is at all contiary, we shall he a long time 
getting to Twofold Bay, and even then we shall have to^rcturn 
to Melbourne.’ 

4 Well, let the ship go to Melbourne,’ cried Paganel, 4 and 
we’ll go without her to Twofold Bay.' 

4 How shall we do that? ’ John Mangles wanted to know. 

4 By crossing Australia, just as we crossed America, along the 
thirlyseventh parallel.’ 

4 But the Duncan? 9 Ayrton laid a peculiar emphasis on the 
word. 

4 The Duncan will join us, or we shall join the Duncan, as the 
case may be. If we find Capiain Grant, we’ll go to Melbourne 
with him. If we don’t find h' n heiorc we reach the coast, the 
Duncan must come to us. Who has any objections to this plan? 
Has the major? ’ 

4 No,’ said MacNabbs, 4 not if it's prau cable.' 

4 So practicable,’ answered Paganel, 4 hat I suggest that Lady 
Glenarvan and Miss Grant should accompany us.’ 

4 Are you speaking seriously, Paganel? ’ asked Lord Glenarvan. 

4 Very seriously, my lord. It is a journey of thiee hundred and 
fifty miles, no more. By going twelve miles a dav we shall cover 
it in a month— the time needed to repair the Duncan . Ah! if it 
were a question of crossing the Australian continent under its 
lowest latitude, across its greatest width, through immense de- 
serts, destitute of water, where the heat is torrid — in short, of 
doing what the boldest travellers have not yet undertaken, it 
would be a different thing. But this thirtyseventh parallel crosses 
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Victoria, as English a country as could be, with roads, railways, 
and people. You could do it in a carriage, 01, what would be 
better still, in a cart. It’s a journey from London to Edinburgh — 
nothing more.’ 

' But the wild animals? ’ Glenarvan wanted to raise all pos- 
sible objections. 

4 There are no wild animals in Australia.’ 

4 But the savages? ’ 

4 There are no savages in this latitude, and anyhow they aren’t 
cruel like the New Zealanders.’ 

4 But the convicts? ’ 

4 There are no convicts in the southern part of Australia, only 
in the eastern. Victoria has not only refused them, but has made 
a law to exclude the liberated felons of the other colonies from 
its territories. The Government of Victoria had this very year 
threatened to withdraw its subsidy from the Peninsula Company 
if its ships continue to coal in the ports of Western Australia, 
where convicts are admitted. W T hatl you don’t know that — you, 
an Englishman? ’ 

4 1 am not an Englishman/ Glenarvan asserted. 

‘What Mr. Paganel says is perfectly right, then/ said Paddy 
O’Moore. 4 Not only the Province of Victoria, but Southern 
Australia, Queensland, and even Tasmania, have agreed to keep 
convicts off their territory. Since I have been in this farm I 
haven’t heard of any convicts/ 

4 For my part I never saw one/ Ayrton chimed in. 

4 You see, my friends/ Paganel continued, 4 there are few 
savages, no wild animals, no malefactors. There aie few Euro- 
pean countries of which so much could be said. Well, is it 
agreed? ’ 

4 What do )ou say, Helena? ’ asked Lord Glenarvan. 

4 What we all do, Edward/ Lady Glenarvan turned to her 
companions; 4 let’s start at once.’ 



CHAPTER VII 


SETTING OFF 

Glenarvan was not in the habit of losing any time between 
adopting an idea and carrying it out. Paganel's idea once decided 
upon, he at once gave orders for the preparations for the jour- 
ney to be made with the briefest delay possible. The departure 
was fixed for the next day but one, 22nd December. 

What would result from this journey? It mciely increased the 
sum of fa\ourablc chances. None ot them scnously expected to 
find the captain on the 37th parallel, which they were rigorously 
going to follow, but pc i haps it would cross his trail, and, more- 
over, it led straight to the scene of the wreck. That was the main 
thing. 

More, if Ayrton consented to accompany the travclleis.^to lead 
them across the forests of Victoiia on to the eastern coast, that 
would give them a better chance ol success. Glenarvan especially 
wanted to gel his assistance, and asked his host if he would mind 
his suggesting it to Ayrton. Paddy O’Moore consented, not with- 
out regretting the loss of so excellent a stockman. 

‘ Well, Ayrton, will \ou come with us on our expedition? ’ 
asked Glenarvan. 

Ayrton did not answer at once; he seemed to hesitate for some 
minutes, and then said: 4 Yes, my lord, I’ll go with you; and if 
l can't put you on the trnc* of Captain Giant, I can at least 
guide you to the place where the Britannia was lost.’ 

1 Thank you, Ayrton.* replied Glenar an. 

‘ May I ask you one question, my lord. 

* Certainly.’ 

* Where shall you meet the Duncan again? ’ 

4 At Melbourne, if we don’t have to cross Australia from one 
shore to the other; off the eastern coast if we do.' 

4 And the captain? ’ 

4 The captain will aw’ait my instructions at Melbourne.’ 

4 Very well, my lord, you may count l -on me.’ 

Glenarvan instructed Ayrton to arrange the means of transport 
for this journey across Australia, and then, after settling where 
to meet him, the passengeis returned on board. 
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When John Mangles suppoucd the suggestion, he had assumed 
that this time he should accompany the expedition. He begged 
it as a lavour trom Glcnaivan, adducing all sorts of arguments: 
his devotion to Lady Glenarvan and his lordship himself, the use 
he could be in oiganising the caravan, his uselessness as captain 
on the Duncan — in short, a thousand excellent reasons except 
the best, of which Glenarvan did not need to be convinced. 

' Do you feel complete confidence in your mate, John? ' asked 
Glenarvan. 

‘ Absolute,’ Mangles assured him. * Tom Austin is a good 
sailor. He’ll take the Duncan to hei destination, and have her 
repaired and read) by ihe day you name. Tom is a slave to duty 
and discipline. He will never take upon himself to alter or delay 
the execution of an order. Youi lordship may depend upon him 
as much as you would upon me ' 

'Then you may come, John,’ answeied Glenarvan, 'for,* he 
added smiling, ‘of course you’d like to be with us if we find 
Mary’s father.’ 

Mangles looked confused as he took Glenai van’s proffered 
hand. 

Next da\, accompanied by the ship's carpenter and the sailots, 
who were loaded with provisions, he returned to Paddy 
O’Mooie’s dwelling, to oiganise transport along with the Irish- 
man. All the family awaited him, ready to woik under his orders, 
and Ayrton was there to give them the benefit of his experience. 
Paddy agreed with him in deciding ihat the ladies should make 
the journey m an ox cart, and the men to go on horseback, and 
he was able to get the animals and the vehicle. 

The vehicle was twenty feet long, and covered with a tar- 
paulin, it had four round wooden wheels and shafts twenty-five 
feet long, to which six pairs ol oxen could be yoked. These 
animals drew r with thcii head and neck, by the combination of a 
yoke fastened on thcii head, and a collar fastened to the yoke 
with an iron collar-pin. Great skill was required to conduct this 
long, nairow, swaying contrivance, and to urge on the team by 
means of a goad. But Ayrton had served his apprenticeship at 
the farm, and Paddy answered for his skill. To him was, there- 
fore, assigned the task of driving. 

The vehicle had no springs and was lar from comfortable; but 
such as it was, they had to take it. As John Mangles could 
change nothing in iis rude construction, he had the interior ar- 
ranged as comfortably as possible. It was divided into two com- 
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partments: the back pait to receive the provisions, luggage, and 
Olbinett’s portable stove; the iiont set apart solely for the ladies. 
Under the carpenter’s hand, this was transformed into a con- 
venient room, covered with a thick carpet, and furnished with a 
toilet- table and two bedsteads, reserved for Lady Helena and 
Mary Grant. Thick leather curtains closed rt when necessary, and 
protected it against the night an. In case of great rain, the men 
could take refuge in it, but a tent was to be their usual shelter 
in camp. John Mangles did his utmost to unite in the narrow 
space all that the two women required, and he succeeded. Lady 
Glenarvan and Mary Grant were not to regret, in their travell- 
rng room, the comfortable cabins ol the Duncan. 

It w r as easier to provide for the men; seven vigorous horses 
weie procured for Lord Glenarvan, Paganel, Robeit Grant, Mac 
Nabbs. John Mangles, and the two sailors, Wilson and Muir ad), 
who were to accompany their master in this new expedition. 
Ay 1 ton, of course, took his place on the driver’s seat, and Olbi- 
nett. whom equitation tempted little, could put up with travel- 
ling in the luggage compai trneni. Hones and oxen were grazing 
in the meadow’s, and could casih he assembled when it was time 
to start. I hat scaled, and his oideis given to the ship's carpenter, 
John Mangles went on boaicl with the Irish family and Ayr'on. 

They w r crc received with open arms. Glenarvan offered them 
dinnei and his guests willinglv accepted. Paddy was filled with 
admiring astonishment: the cabin fuinnuic, the hangings, the 
maple and roscw’ood panelling, roused his admiration. Ayrton, 
on the contrary, onlv gave 1. jdcuitc appiova! to these costly 
superfluities, w’hile he examined the yacht fiom a seaman’s point 
of view; he visited the hold and ihe e 1 gine room; asked about 
the power of the engine and the fuel consumption; explored the 
coal bunkers, magazine room and stewaicl’s galley; and inter 
csted himself especially in the weapons and the forecastle cannon. 
Glenarvan had to do with a man who knew what he was about, 
as he could see by Ayrton’s questions, especially when he was 
examining the masts and rigging. 

‘You have a handsome ship here, n \ 'ord,' he commented. 
* What is her tonnage? ’ 

* Just over two hundred tons.’ 

4 Shall I be far out if I guess her speed, with all steam on, at 
fifteen knots? '-Ayrton enquired. 
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‘ Add two,’ said Mangles, 4 and you’ll be right.’ 

'Seventeen! ’ exclaimed the quartermastei, 4 then there is no 
warship — not even the best ever made — that could catch her.* 

4 Not one! ’ answered Mangles. 4 The Duncan is a racing yacht, 
and couldn't be beaten anyhow * 

4 Not even under sail? ' Ayrton wanted to know. 

4 No, not even then.' , 

‘ Well, my lord, and you, captain, replied Ayrton, 4 let a sailor 
who knows a good ship when he sees her congratulate you.* 

4 Well, Ayrton,’ Glenarvan pointed out, 4 it only depends upon 
yourself whether she becomes your ship or no.* 

4 I’ll think about it, my lord,' the quartermaster answered 
simply. 

Mr. Olbinett came up at that moment to tell his lordship that 
dinner was ready, and Glenarvan and his guests went towards 
the saloon. «< 

4 An intelligent man, that Ayrton,’ Paganel told the major. 

4 Too intelligent! ’ answered MacNabbs, who, without the 
shadow of a reason, had taken a dislike to the quarter master. 

Dunng dinner Ayiton gave many interesting details about the 
Australian continent, which he knew peifectly. He asked how 
many sailors Glenaivan meant to take with him in his expedi- 
tion, and when he learned that only Mulrady and Wilson were 
going he seemed astonished. He tried to persuade Glenarvan to 
form his party of the best sailors of the Duncan , and insisted so 
much that it ought to have eflaced all suspicion from the major’s 
mind. 

4 But,’ Glenarvan reminded him, 4 our journey across South 
Australia involves no danger? ’ 

4 None,’ Ayiton assured him. 

4 Then it's better to leave as many sailors as possible on board 
to handle the ship and for repairs. It’s especially important that 
she should be punctual at our meeting place, m 3 we’d better not 
weaken the ciew.' 

Ayrton seemed to understand Lord Glenarvan's standpoint, 
and did not insist. 

When evening came, the Scots and the Irish separated, and 
Ayrton and Paddy O'Moore returned home. Horses and waggon 
were to be ready for the next morning, when the start was fixed 
for eight a.m. 

Lady Glenarvan and Mary Grant then made their own final 
preparations. These were shorter and less minute than those of 
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Jacques Paganel, for the savant spent pan of the night in un- 
screwing, wiping, and putting his telescope together ' again. He 
was still asleep when the major called him at da) break. 

John Mangles had already sent the luggage to the faim, and 
a boat was waiting for the iravelleis, who took then places in it. 
The young captain gave his last oidcis tc 1 om Austin, and 
instructed him cspeciall) to wait foi Loid Glenai van's oiders at 
Melbourne, whatever they might be, he was to can) them out 
scrupulously. The old sailor answered that Mangles might de- 
pend upon him; then in the name of the crew he ottered hi* 
ioio ship their best wishes foi the sucres, ol the expedition. As 
the boat row r ed off, the crew gave throe cheers. 

Ten minutes later it touched the shoie, and in a quaiter of an 
hour the travellers arrived at the faim. Eveiy thing was ready, 
and Lady Glcnaivan was delighted with the auangements of hei 
compartment. Tfi e immense waggon, with its primitive wheels, 
also pleased her. Ayilon, goad in hand. w r a\ awaiting tlicYndets 
of his new master. 

* This is a splendid vehicle’ ’ exclaimed Paganel, 4 it's worth 
all the mail-coachcs in the world. I know no bettei means of 
going about the woild than in a house on wheels 1 

4 M. Paganel,’ replied lack Gienaivan, ‘I hope to have the 
plea mi e ol receiving >ou in m\ salon.’ 

4 1 shall be delighted, madam Which is sour at home day? ’ 

4 1 shall be at home cveiv day foi m> friends,’ Helena laughed, 
4 and vou are — ’ 

4 The most devoted or all, * 'darn,' the Frenchman answered 
gallantly. 

This exchange of politeness w r as interrupted by the ariival of 
the seven horses all read) harnessed. Lon Glenaivin settled with 
the Irishman for his purchases, adding many thanks, which the 
good-hearted colonist valued as much as the money. 

The signal foi dcpaitme was given. Lady Glenarvan and Miss 
Giant took then places in their compaitment, Ayiton on the 
driver’s seat, Olhinctt at the back of the waggon, Olenawan, the 
major. Paganel, Robert, John Mangles, the tw r o sailois. all armed 
with rifles and revolvers, mounted the,’ ’ orscs. A ‘God help 
vou! ’ was said by Paddy O’Moore, and his family repeated it in 
chorus. Ayrton uttered a peculiar cry, and urged on trs team. 
The waggon moved, and soon a turn of the road hid the hospit- 
able farm of the worthy Irishman. 
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VICTORIA 

It was 23rd December, 1864. This month, so dull and daiqp in 
the northern hemisphere, ought to be called June in Australia. 
Astronomically, the summer was already two days old, for the 
sun had reached Capricorn on the 21st, and its stay above the 
horizon was already a few moments shorter. It was the warmest 
season of the year, and Lord Glenarvan's journey was to take 
place under the rays of almost a tropical sun. 

The coasts alone of the great ocean island are peopled by 
colonists. There is hardly one important town 200 miles inland. 
The interior of the continent — an extent of Country equal to 
two- thirds of Europe — is nearly unknown. 

Fortunately, the 37th Parallel docs not cross these immense 
solitudes, which have already tost so many victims to science. All 
that Glenarvan had to deal with was the south of Australia; a 
narrow strip of Adelaide, the whole width of Victoria, and the 
summit of the reversed triangle which forms New South Wales. 

No order of march "was needed: each traveller could do as he 
liked, in reason, could sweep the plain and hunt, or stay and talk 
to the travellers in the waggon. Pagan cl did both. 

Crossing Adelaide was not interesting; it consisted of the bush, 
which in places furnishes a siant\ saline herbage, of which the 
oxen seem particulaily fond. Heic and there were some ‘pigs 
faces/ sheep with pigs’ heads, a species peculiar to New Holland, 
which feed amongst the telegraph posts recently erected on the 
coast of Adelaide. 

About three in the afternoon, the waggon crossed a large tree- 
less space, * Mosquito Plains,’ and the savant had the geographer's 
satisfaction of knowing that it deserved its name. The travellers 
and their horses suffered intensely from the bites of these impor- 
tunate insects; it was impossible to avoid them, and ammonia 
was in great request. Paganel s long body was biuen from head to 
foot, and he needed all his philosophy to bear the pain. 

Towards evening some acacia hedges enlivened the plain; here 
and there stood white gum trees; farther on was a freshly-beaten 
track, then trees of European origin, olives, lemon trees, and 
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green oaks, and at last good palisading. At eight the oxen, spur- 
red on by Ayrton's goad, reached Red Gum station. 

The word 4 station * is used for the inland farms where cattle 
are reared, and the cattle f aimers are called squatters. Red Gum 
station is unimportant, but Glenarvan found the frankest hospi- 
tality there. The table is invariably laid for strangers under these 
solidary roofs, and an Australian colonist is always an obliging 
host. 

Next day Ayrton harnessed his team at daybreak, wanting to 
reach the frontier of Victoria that evening. The ground became 
more and moic undulating, and a series of little hills, powdered 
with .scarlet sand, appealed. The plain was like an immense red 
flag, under which the wind had forced itself to lift it in pleats. A 
few mallcys, a sort of spotted white pine, with a straight smooth 
trunk, spiead their blanches and their dark green foliage over 
rich meadows filled with cattle. Later came vast tracts of bush 
and young gum-trees, and lastly, some isolated shrubs appeared, 
the first of the native Austialian trees. ** 

As thev approached the frontier of Victoria, the aspect of the 
country changed perceptibly, making the travellers feel that they 
were at last in a new country 

After a journo of sixty miles, completed in two days, the cara- 
van reached Aspley, the first town in Victoria, on the 141st de- 
gree of longitude, in Wimcrra district. 

The waggon put up at the Crou'ii Inn, and supper, which con- 
sisted of sheep, cooked in every way was soon smoking on the 
table. 

They ate much, but talked more; they all wanted to know more 
about the Australian continent, and asked the gcograpliei many 
questions about it. Pagancl told them all about Victoria, named 
Australia Felix. 

‘ False qualification! ' said he. 4 They would have done better 
to call it Rich Australia, for countries are like people, riches do 
not make their happiness. Thanks to its mines. Australia has been 
given up to needy adventurers, as you will see when we cross the 
gold district.’ 

4 Isn’t Victoria of recent origin? * asked Lady Glenarvan. 

4 Yes, it’s only been founded thirty years, on the sixth of June, 
eighteen thirty five, a Tuesday.’ 

4 At seven fifteen p.m.,’ answered die major, who liked to tease 
Paganel about the precision of his dates. 

4 No, at seven ten p.m.,’ the geographer replied, quite seriously. 
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4 Batman and Falckner founded a settlement at Port Philip, on 
the bay where now stands the large town of Melbourne. For fif- 
teen years the colony formed part of New South Wales. But, in 
eighteen fiftyone, it was declared independent, and took the name 
of Victoria.’ 

4 Has it prospered since? ’ asked Glenarvan. 

* Judging by the figures given in the last statistics: and whatever 
MacNabbs may say, I know nothing more eloquent than figures.’ 

‘ Go on/ said the major. 

4 I’m going on,’ replied Paganel; and he did go on with some 
impressive statistics, including the exact number of pigs and 
sheep. 

4 Including the one we’re now eating, Paganel? * 

4 No, without it, for it’s three parts eaten.’ 

4 Bravo, M. Paganel! ' Lady Glenarvan laughed heartily. 4 Mac- 
Nabbs w'on’t catch you out.’ ‘ * 

1 It’s my trade to know those things. You may believe me when 
I tell you that this strange country is full of marvels.’ 

4 Up till now, however — ’ said the major. 

4 But wait a little, impatient major,’ Paganel warned him. 
* You’ve scarcely set foot on the frontier, and you’re complaining 
already. Well, I say, and repeat, and maintain, that this is the 
most curious country in the world. Its formation, nature, pro- 
ducts, climate, and even its future disappearance, have astonished, 
do astonish, and will astonish, all the savants of the world. 

In this country the edges rise above the waves around the 
centre, like a gigantic ring, and perhaps there is still a half-eva- 
porated inland sea in the interior; its rivers dry up from day to 
day: there is no moistme. cither in air oi giound; its trees annu- 
ally lose their bark instead of their leaves; these leaves turn side- 
ways, and not fully to the sun, and give no shadow; the wood is 
often incombustible; stones melt away in the rain; forests are 
low, and grass gigantic; quadrupeds have beaks: the kangaroo has 
legs of unequal length: sheep have pigs’ heads; foxes fly from 
tree to tree; swans are black; rats make nests; the bower-bird 
opens its drawing-roms for the reception of its winged friends: 
birds astonish the imagination by the diversity of their songs and 
aptitudes. One acts as a clock, another makes a sound like a 
whip, another imitates the knife-grinder, another beats seconds 
like a pendulum, one laughs when it gets up in the morning, and 
another weeps as it goes to bed at night. 

4 Oh, strange and illogical country! Well has it been said you 
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are a sort of parody of universal laws, a defiance thrown in ihe 
face of the rest of the world! ’ 

Certainly, after this list of Australian oddities, nobody would 
think of asking Paganel for more. But the major’s instincts were 
too strong, and he said — 4 Is that all. Paganel? ’ 

' Well, no, it is not all! ’ the savant replied with vehemence. 

4 4s there anything else surprising in Australia?’ asked Lady 
Glenarvan, much astonished already. 

4 Yes, there is its climate, stranger still than its productions. 
I’m not talking about its healthiness, due to its being so rich in 
oxvgen and so poor in nitrogen; it has no damp winds, for the 
trade winds blow parallel wiih its coasts, and most maladies are 
unknown in it, from typhus to measles and chronic affections.’ 

4 But that’s not a small advantage,’ Glenarvan commented. 

4 Certainly, but I don’t mean that,’ answered Paganel. 4 Hen 
the climate has ft iftost astonishing influence,' 

4 What? ’ asked Mangles. 

4 You’ll never believe me.’ 

4 Yes. we shall.’ 

4 It has a moralising influence, lleie metals do not oxydise in 
the aii, nor man either. Here the atmosphere dries and whitens 
eveiy thing rapidly — linen and souls! They had taken the virtues 
of the climate into account when they decided to send people 
heie to be made moral.’ 

4 What, this influence can really be felt?’ asked Lady Glenar- 
van. 

4 Yes, on men and animals.’ 

4 Aren't you joking, Mr. Pa >anel? ' 

4 Certainly not. Horses and cattle arc remarkably docile here. 
You’ll see.’ 

4 It isn’t possible! ’ 

4 But it is so. And malefactors, trar ported into this reviving 
and salubrious area, are icgenerated in a few years. This effect 
is known to philanthropises. In Australia all characters improve.’ 

4 But then, Mr. Paganel, you, who are already so good/ asked 
Helena, 4 what will you become in this privileged land.' 

4 Simply excellent,' Paganel declared 4 tout simplement excel- 
lent.' 
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WIMERRA RIVER 

Thfy starttd at dawn the next day — 24th December. 'Jhe 
heat was very great but endurable, the route almost level, and 
easy for the horses. In the evening, after a good day’s maich, they 
encamped 011 the shores of Lake Blanche, with its brackish 
waters. 

There Paganel was forced to agree that this lake was not white, 
any more than the Black Sea is black, or the Red Sea red, the 
Yellow River yellow, or the Blue Mountains blue. Olbinett pre- 
pared the evening meal with his habitual punctuality, and the 
travelleis went to sleep in the waggon and uAder the tent, not- 
withstanding the lamentable how lings of the dingos, the Austra- 
lian jackals. 

An admirable plain, covered with chrysanthemums, extended 
beyond Lake Blanche. Meadows and flow T cis. in all their spiing 
beautv, stretched to the horizon. The blue of the small leaved 
flax mixed with the scarlet of an acanthus peculiar to the country. 
Numerous varieties of plants enlivened this verdure, with the salt- 
impregnated ground disappearing under them; some of them 
give excellent soda b) the burning and washing of their cinders. 
Paganel who always became a botanist amongst flowers, called 
all these varied productions by their names, and explained that 
there were 4,200 species of plants, divided into 120 families, in the 
Australian flora. 

Later, after ten miles of road, the waggon w T ound amongst high 
thickets of acacias, mimosas, and white gum-trees. The vegetable 
kingdom, in this country of the ‘ Spiing Plains,* returned in per- 
fumes and colours wliai the sun ga\e to it in ravs. 

As to the animal kingdom, it w r as more sparse. A few cassowaries 
bounded across the plain without its being possible to approach 
them. But the major skilfully planted a bullet in the side of a very 
rare animal that is tending to die out : it was a jabirUj the giant 
crane of the English colonists. It was five feet high, and its black 
beak, wide and conical, with a pointed end, measured eighteen 
inches long. The violet and purple shades on its head, the lust- 
rous green of its neck, the sparkling white of its throat, and bright 
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red of its long legs, looked as if Nature had exhausted her 
palette of primitive colours in designing it. 

This bird was much admired, and the major would have car- 
ried off the honours of the day if Robert had not killed a strange 
creature, half hedgehog, half ant-bear, a semi-formed animal like 
those of the first ages of creation. A tongue, long and sticky, hung 
out of its toothless jaws and fished up the ants which formed its 
principal food. 

‘ It’s an ant-eater ’ Pagancl recognised it at once. * Have you 
ever seen such an animal? ’ 

‘ It’s horrible,’ answered Glenarvan. 

Horrible, but curious,’ replied Pagancl, * and what’s more, 
peculiar to Australia.’ 

He wanted to take awav the hideous crcatme and put it in the 
luggage compartment, but Olbinett objected with such indigna 
(ion that the savant gave up the pleasure of keeping liis speci- 
men. 

So far the travellers had met with few colonists or squatters; 
the count] \ seemed uninhabited. Of natives there was not a 
shadow, for the savage tribes wandei more noithwaids across the 
immense solitudes watered bv the Darling and the Murrav. But 
a strange sight awaited the travellers; one of those immense cattle 
droves which enterprising speculators brought from the eastern 
mountains to Viaoria and South Australia. 

Towards four a column of dust appeared on the hori/on, and 
nobody could make it out till Avrton told them it was produced 
b\ cattle. As it approached, a conceit of bleating, neighing, and 
bellowing, mixed with the h’man voice, whistling, shouting, or 
vociferating, could he heard. 

A man emerged from the moving cloud. He was the chief 
driver of this four legged army. Glena van went up to him and 
began a conversation. 

The man explained that he was a 4 stock keeper,’ and the owner 
of part of the drove, which consisted of 12,075 head of cattle, 
i ,000 oxen, 1 1 ,0000 sheep, and 75 horses. All these animals were 
bought lean in the Blue Mountains, and were going to be fattened 
in the pasturages of South Australia, where they are sold at a 
large profit. 

Sam Mitchell, as the stock-keeper was called, gained £2 on an 
oxen, and 10s. on a sheep, and would realise £6,000. It was 
much; but what patience and energy are required to lead such an 
immense drove! The reward is well earned. 
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He told his story briefly, while the cattle went on among the 
thickets of mimosas. Lady Glenarvan, Mary Grant, and the horse- 
men had dismounted; and, seated in the shade of a vast gum-tree, 
they listened to the stock-keeper’s story. 

Sam Mitchell had started seven months before, making about 
ten miles a day, and his journey would last another ten days. He 
had to help him in his laborious task twenty dogs and thirty 
men, five of whom were blacks, skilful in tracking down wander- 
ing animals. Six waggons followed the army. The drovers, armed 
with stock-whips, with handles eighteen inches and thongs nine 
feet long, moved amongst the ranks establishing order, w'hilst the 
dogs’ light cavalry watched the flanks. 

The travellers admired the discipline kept in the drove. The 
different animals went separately, for wild oxen and sheep do not 
agree very W'elJ together; the former will never graze where the 
latter have passed. So the oxen were placed first, divided into 
two battalions. Five regiments of sheep followed, driven by 
twenty drovers, and the horses brought up the tear. 

Sam Mitchell made his auditors realise that the guides of his 
army were neither dogs nor men, hut oxen, intelligent leaders 
whose superiority was recognised by their followers. They ad 
vanced in the front rank with perfect gravity, choosing a good 
road by instinct, and convinced of their right to be treated with 
respect. If thev chose to stop, they had to be allowed to do so, and 
it was useless to attempt to set out again after a halt till they 
themselves gave the signal for depai turc. 

Some details added by the stock keeper completed the history 
of this expedition, worthy of being written, if not commanded, 
by Xenophon himself. While the army was marching across the 
plain, all was well, and there was little difficulty or fatigue. The 
animals grazed along the route, drinking at the numerous creeks, 
sleeping at night, travelling by day, and reassembling with doci- 
lity at the voice of the dogs. But in the large forests of die con- 
tinent, across thickets of eucalyptus and mimosas, difficulties in- 
creased. The animals got mixed up together, or strayed away, and 
it took much time to get diem in order of march again. If it 
happened that a leader was missing, it had to be found again, or 
there would be a general helter-skelter, and the blacks often 
passed several days looking for it. If the great rains were falling, 
the lazy animals refused to go on, and in violent storms a panic 
took possession of them, and made them mad with terror. 

But by dint of energy and activity, the stock-keeper triumphed 
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over these difficulties. His patience was put to the most severe 
test when they had to cross a river, and the animals refused. After 
swallowing a little water, the oxen retraced their steps and the 
sheep fled in every direction, rather than face the liquid. The 
men waited for night to get the drove to the river, and even 
that did not succeed. They threw in the rams, and the ewes re- 
futed to follow them. They deprived them of water for several 
days, but the animals managed without drinking. They carried 
the lambs on to the other bank, hoping that the mothers would 
come at their cries, and the lambs bleated, but the mothers 
stopped where they were. This sometimes lasted for a month, 
and the stock-keeper no longer knew what to do with his bleating, 
neighing, and bellowing army, when, one fine day, by caprice, no 
one knows why or how, a detachment crossed the river, and then 
there arose another difficulty 10 prevent them throwing them- 
selves in headloftg. Confusion prevails and many animals are 
drowned by the currem. 

During Sam Mitchell’s narrative a great part of the drove had 
gone by in good order, and it was time for him to rejoin the head 
of the army, to choose the best pastuies. So he took his leave of 
Glenarvan, sprang upon an excellent native horse which one of 
his men was holding, and a few minutes later he had disappeared 
in the cloud of dust. 

The waggon went on in the opposite direction, and did not 
stop again till it reached Mount Talbot that evening. Paganel re- 
minded his friends that it was Christmas Day, but the steward 
had not forgotten it, and a savouiy supper, served under the 
tent, gained him the sincere compliments of all. Olbinett had 
surpassed himself and his stores had furnished a supply of Euro- 
pean food rarely met with in the deserts of Australia. A reindeer 
ham, slices of salted beef, smoked sa. non, and oatmeal cake, 
plenty of tea, abundance of whiskey, end some bottles of port, 
composed this astonishing meal, and Paganel added the fruit of 
a wild orange which grew at the foot of the hills. This is the 
moccaly of the natives; its oranges lorra a rather insipid fruit, 
but its crushed pippins are as hot as Cayenne pepper. The geog- 
rapher was determined to eat them out of lov** to science, and 
set his palate on fire, so that he could r j longer answer the ques- 
tions with which the major overwhelmed tain regarding the pecu- 
liarities of the Australian deserts. 

Next day, 26th December, offered no incident of importance. 
They passed the springs of Norton Creek, and later on Mackenzie 
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River, half dried up. The weather kept fine, but ihe heat was 
endurable; the wind blew from the south and cooled the a I mo- 
sphere, as a north wind would do in the boreal hemisphere, and 
this, Paganel told Robert, is fortunate, for the heat is, on an aver- 
age greater in the southern than in the northern hemisphere. 

4 How is that? ’ asked the boy. 

4 Have you never heard that the earth is nearer to the sun <In 
the winter than it is in the summer? * 

4 Yes, Mr. Paganel.’ 

4 And that the cold of wintci is due to the slant of the sun’s 
rays? ’ 

4 Yes, I know that, too.' 

4 Well, my boy, it is for that very reason that it’s warmer in ti c 
sou tern hemisphere.’ 

4 1 don’t understand how,’ Robert answered. 

4 Reflect then,* continued Paganel. 4 When * it* is winter in 
Europe, what season is it here in Australia, our antipodes? ' 

4 It’s summer,’ answered Robert. 

4 Well, then, when it is summer in Australia, the earth is neaiei 
the sun. Now do you understand? ’ 

4 Yes, Mr. Paganel. I never thought of that before.’ 

4 Then don’t forget it again, my boy.’ 

Robert ended liis lesson in cosmography by learning that the 
average temperatuie of Victoria is 74“. 

In the evening the caravan encamped five miles beyond Lake 
Lonsdale, between Mount Drummond on the north and the low 
summit of Mount Dryden on the south. Next morning, at eleven, 
the waggon reached the banks of the Wimerra, on the 143rd 
meridian. 

The river, half a mile wide, flows through rows of gum-trees 
and acacias. A few magnificent myrtles rose to a height of fifteen 
feet, with their long drooping brandies and red flowers. Birds of 
brilliant colours fluttered in the green twigs and below, on the 
surface of the water, floated a couple of wild black swans. This 
rara avis of Australian rivers was soon lost in the ineandcrings of 
the Wimerra. 

In the meantime, the waggon had stopped on a carpet of soft 
grass, extending to the rapid waters. As there was neither bridge 
nor raft to carry them over, Ayrton looked for a practicable ford. 
The river seemed less deep a quarter of a mile up-stream, and 
that was the place he chose. Soundings gave only three feet of 
water, and the waggon could go through that without risk. 
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‘ Isn’t there any other means of crossing the river? ’ Glcnarvan 
asked the quartermaster. 

‘ None, my lord,’ answered Ayrton; 4 but this doesn’t seem 
dangerous, we can ford the river here.’ 

4 Ought Lady Glenarvan and Miss Grant to leave the waggon? ’ 

4 There’s no need. My oxen are surefooted and I’ll take care to 
keep them straight.’ 

4 Very well, Ayrton,’ answered Glenarvan, 4 1 trust to you.’ 

The horsemen surrounded the heavy vehicle, and they entered 
the river. When waggons attempt to ford they are generally sur- 
rounded by a number of empty casks, to keep them on the sur- 
face of the water, but heie tins swimming-belt w r as lacking, and 
they had to depend on the sagacity of the oxen, held in hand by 
the prudent Ayrton, who guided the team from his seat. The 
major and the two sailors w T cnt on a few yards ahead, while 
Glenarvan and Mangles, on cither side of the waggon, held them- 
selves ready to go to Lhe ladies’ help and, Paganel and Robert 
brought up the rear. * 

All went well till they reached the middle of the stream where 
the water came above the wheels. Then the oxen lost their foot- 
ing and dragged the swaying contraption with them. Ayrton be- 
haved very couiageously; lie sprang into the water, and, holding 
on to the horns of the oxen, he succeeded in putting them in the 
right track. Then an unforeseen rise in the ground, and the wag 
gon bent under the shock; the water touched the ladies’ feet, and 
the waggon and team began to drift, in spite of all Glcnarvan and 
John Mangles’ efforts. It was a moment full of anxiety. 

Happily, a vigorous pull dnw the vehicle nearer the opposite 
bank, which sloped down to the water, so that the oxen and 
horses climbed it easily, and soon men and animals found them- 
selves safe, wet through, but satisfied. The fore part of the w T ag- 
gon had been broken by the shock, and Glcnarvan’s horse had 
lost some of its shoes. This accident demanded prompt repairs, 
and Ayrton offered to go to Black Point Station, situated twenty 
miles to the north, to bring back a farrier. 

4 Go, Ayrton,’ Glcnarvan agreed. 4 How much time shall you 
want to go and come back? ’ 

4 Fifteen hours, perhaps,’ answered Ayrton, 4 but not more.’ 

4 Go, then, and we’ll camp heie till you » ^me back.’ 
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THE MELBOURNE-SANDHURST RAILWAY 

The major had not seen Ayrton leave the Wimcrra encamp- 
ment to seek a farrier at Black Point Station without some app«e- 
hension. But he did not say a word abou* his secret doubts; he 
simply contented himself with studying the neighbourhood of the 
river. The tranquillity of these peaceful plains was undisturbed 
by anything, and, after a few hours of darkness, the sun reap- 
peared above the horizon. 

Glenarvan's only fear was that Ayrton should come back 
alone: if he did not find a woikman the waggon could not set 
out again. The journey would be delayed for sevetal days, and 
Glenarvan was impatient to teach his goal. 

Happily, Ayrton lost no time, and he rcappeaied at daybreak 
next day. The man who accompanied him said he w r as a fairicr 
from Black Point Station : he was a tall, muscular man, with a 
very low type of physiognomy, not at all piepossessing. This did 
not much maiter, so long as he knew his trade; anyhow, he spoke 
very little, and iiileicd no useless woids. 

‘Does he know his business? ’ John Mangles asked the quarter- 
master. 

‘ I don’t know any more about him than you, captain,’ ans- 
weied Ayrton. ‘ W< shall see.’ 

The farrier set to woik. He knew what he was about, that was 
shown by the way he mended the waggon, and he worked skil- 
fully, with no common strength 'I’lic major noticed that his 
wrists were marked with a ring of blackish flesh, and seemed to 
have been iecently hurt : he asked the fairier about them, but the 
man did not answer, and went on with his work. Two hours 
later the damaged waggon was repaned. and the farrici soon 
shod Glenarvan’s horse, for which he had brought the shoes in 
readiness. The major noticed that there was a trefoil roughly cut 
out of the back of these horseshoes, and pointed it out to Ayrton. 

‘It's the mark of Black Point,' explained the quartermaster. 
' It enables them to follow the track of any horses that stray from 
the station.’ 

When the farrier had finished his work, he went away without 
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having spoken four words, and half-an-hour later the travellers 
were again on their way. Beyond the mimosas extended an open 
plain : fragments of quartz and ferruginous rocks lay amongst the 
hushes, the tall herbs and the palisades which surrounded the 
enclosures for the animals. A few miles fan her on the wheels of 
the waggon sank into marshy ground, where murmured irregular 
crests half hidden under a network of gigantic reeds; then the 
travellers passed vast salt-lagoons in full evaporation. The jour- 
ney went 011 pleasantly . and without fatigue. 

Lady Glcnarvan invited the horsemen to pay her a visit out by 
one, for her diawing-ioom was veiy small. There they could rest 
from the fatigue of riding, and they enjoyed the conversation ol 
that amiabh* woman, as, seconded by Miss Mary, she did the 
honours of her wheeled house with peiicct grace. John Mangles 
w r as not forgotten in these daily invitations, and his serious con- 
versation did nev displease; on the contrary. 

It w r as thus that thev ciossed obliquely the mail road from 
Crowdand to Horsham, a dusty highway little used by foot-pas- 
sengers. A few T low hills weie passed, and in the evening they 
reached a place three miles above Maryborough. A fine rain was 
falling, w'hith in am other country w r ould have made the ground 
wet, but here the art absorbed the dampness so wonderfully that 
tlie> could encamp as usual. The next day, 29th December, their 
joiunev w r as somewhat delayed by a scries of low r hills, a minia- 
1111c Switzerland. The ladies walked part of the way to avoid the 
continual jolting, and they found the change enjoyable. At eleven 
they reached Carisbrook, rather an important municipality 
Awton advised them not to go through the town: to save time, 
he sa»d, and Glcnauan was of me same opinion. But Pagancl, 
with laudable curiosity, wanted to visit it. I hey let him do as he 
liked, and the waggon slowly continued o its way. 

Pagancl, as usual, took Robert with L m. He stayed only 
short time, but it w*as enough to give him a pretty good idea of 
Australian towns. There w r as a bank, a town-hall, a market, a 
school, a church, and a hundred uniform brick houses, all built 
in a regular quadi ilateral, crossed bv parallel creels in the 
English fashion. Great activity reigned everywhere, remarkable 
in so young a town: in Australia the tov. * seem to grow like 
trees in the heat of the sun Business men huiry down the streets, 
gold coming from Bendigo or Mount Alexander is escorted by the 
native police. Everyone, spuned on by self-interest, thinks only 
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of his own business, and the stiangcis passed unperceived in the 
midst of the laborious population. 

Alter an houi's sightseeing, the two visitors rejoined their 
companions acioss careiully cultivated country. Long meadows, 

* Low Level Plains/ succeeded it, with innumerable flocks of 
sheep and shepheids’ huts. I hen without any transition, the 
deseit appeared with the abruptness peculiai to Australian 
sccnciy. 

So far they had met with none of the native tribes living in a 
savage state. Paganel told Glcnai van that, under that latitude, 
these people mostly fiequemcd the plains of the Mimay, situated 
100 miles to the cast. 

‘We ic approaching the gold country/ said he. ‘In two days" 
time we shall be crossing the opulent region of Mount Alexander 
It was there that mincis flocked in eighteen filtytwo and the 
natives had to fly to the mteiioi deseits. We’fc in a civilised 
country, though it doesn't look like it, and 0111 route, before the 
end of the day, will cioss the lailway winch puts the Munay in 
communication w r uh the sea. A iailwav in Australia seems very 
surprising* 

‘ Why, Paganel? ’ asked Glenaivan. 

‘ Oh, because they don’t liaimomse! Oh, 1 know very well that 
sou Englishmen, accustomed to colonise — )ou who have electric 
telegiaphs and umveisal exhibitions in New Zealand -you find 
it quite natuial. But, in a Henchman like myself, it confuses all 
his ideas about Australia.* 

4 Because ycai look at the past instead of at the present/ said 
Mangles. 

‘Agreed/ answeied Paganel; ‘but locomotives and mimosas, 
steam and eucalyptus, don’t seem natural companions. I can’t 
think of savages catching the thiee thirty express fiom Mel- 
bourne to Sandhurst, and no one could but an Englishman or 
an Amencan. I he poctiy ol the desert vanishes before your rail- 
ways.’ 

‘ What docs it maitci if progress follows in its path? ’ answered 
the major. 

A noisy whistle interrupted the discussion: the travellers were 
not a mile horn the railway. An engine, coming slowly from the 
south, stopped precisely at the intersection between the railway 
and the waggon road. 

This railway, as Paganel had said, connected the capital of 
Victoria with the Murray, the largest river in Australia. This 
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immense st learn crosses a rich and fertile countis, and thanks to 
the easy communications that the railway makes possible with 
Melbourne, tilt squatuis stations get moie fiequcnt along iLs 
line 

1 he 37th parallel ctosses this railway line and 11 was towaids 
this poim that Ayrton was diivmg his waggon, pi coeded by the 
horsemen, who drawn bv cuiiosity had galloped on to the budge 
\ large ciowd was also hun\mg towards the railway the in 
habitants of the miglibouimg stauons had left then houses, the 
slicpheids their flocks 

1 o the railway 1 1 o the railway t 
something senous must have happened to produce all that 
excitement a gicat catastrophe pcihaps Glcnar\ an, followed 
by his companions, hastened on, and in a few mm lies he leached 
Camden Budge wheie «o soon saw what hid happened a flight 
ful accident had •taken place not a collision, but a tiam which 
had run off the line and (alien into th^ nvcr ^ 

llic water was encunibcicd b\ fiagmcnts of engines and <ai 
nages, as five carnages 011 ♦ of sis had been hulled into the riser 
bed after the engint Only the last c image miraculously pic 
scivcd by the snapping of the couplings, stood on the line a few 
yaids from the abyss 

(denary rn and the otheis mixed with the crowd, and listened, 
for eyeiyone working in the luins was trying to explain the acci- 
dent 

‘ I he budge broke down one asserted 

4 Why, it s still intact another pointed out 4 They re foigotten 
to close it for the 1 1.1111 to [las’* *"ha s all* 

It was, in fact a swing budge constructed to illow boats to 
pass Had the guaid by some unpai don able carelessness, for 
gotten to close it and sent the tiam 11 ling with express speed 
into the rivei •* I he accident had happened in the night to ex 
picss No 37 which had started fiom Melbourne at 1145 pm 
It must have been 313 a 111 when the train, twenty five minutes 
aftei leaving Castlemainc Station, reached Camden Budge, and 
so met with its fate 

lhe passcngeis and the railway officials fiom the l?st carriage 
set about getting help, but as the teleg h posts weie lying on 
the giound no message could be sent It 100k ilncc hours befoie 
the authorities of Castlemame could amvc on the scere of the 
disastei, and it was six m the morning when a squadion of police, 
under the detection of an inspector and the surveyor general of 
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the colony, arrived and help was available. The squatters and 
their men were already doing all they could to extinguish the 
fire which had broken out amidst the ruins, but there was no 
hope of extricating any living being from the furnace. Fire had 
completed the work of destruction, and only ten of the passen- 
gers had survived, those who happened to be in the last waggon; 
the railway administration had sent an engine to take them back 
to Castlemaine. 

In the meantime. Lord Glenarvan had introduced himself to 
the surveyor-general, and talked with him and the inspector of 
police. This latter was a tall, thin man, imperturbably calm, who, 
if he had any feeling in his heart, showed none in his face. He 
was contemplating the disaster as a mathematician would a pro- 
blem and was trying to solve it. 

‘ What a fearful accident! ’ exclaimed Glenarvan. 

4 Worse than that, my loid.' * * 

4 Worse than that ! ' Glenarvan was shocked at the phrase. 
4 What could be worse? * 

4 A crime! ' was the calm reply. 

4 A crime l 

4 Yes, my lord,* the surveyor-gcneial continued, 4 our inquiry 
has led us to the certainty that the catastrophe is the result of a 
crime. The last carriage contained the luggage- van, and it has 
been pillaged and the surviving passengers were attacked by a 
band of five or six malefactors. The bridge was left open not 
through carelessness but on purpose, and that, added to the dis- 
appearance of the guard, makes us conclude that he was an 
acc omplicc.’ 

At this deduction, the police officer shook his head. 

4 You don’t agree? ' asked the surveyor-general. 

4 No, I don't think the guaid is an accomplice.' 

4 But if the guatd wasn’t an accomplice, the crime couldn't 
have been committed by savages, for the mechanism of the bridge 
would be quite unfamiliar to them.’ 

* True,’ the inspector agreed. 

4 A boatman, who took his boat through Camden Bridge at 
ten forty last night, says that the bridge was properly closed when 
he went through it. So the guard must be implicated.' 

The inspector again shook his head. 

4 Then you don’t attribute this crime to savages? * 

4 No, I do not.’ 

4 To whom, then? ' 
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At that moment a murmur of voices was heard half a mile up 
the stream; it was coming from a ciowd of men who were march- 
ing towards the station. As they approached. Glen divan saw that 
two of them w r ere carrying a corpse: it was the body of the 
guard, already cold. A dagger thrust in the heart had caused his 
death, and the assassins, dragging his corpse some distance from 
Camden Bridge, had wanted to avert the suspicions ol the police. 
This justified the officer's doubts: savages had had nothing to 
do with the crime. 

4 Those who did the deed,' he said, 4 are men familiar with the 
use of this little instrument/ and he exhibited a pair of ‘dar- 
bies, crude handcuffs made of a double iron ring and furnished 
with a lock. 

4 Before long/ he added, 4 1 shall have the pleasure of offeiing 
them this bracelet as a Christmas gift/ 

4 Then you suspcCt — ’ 

4 Men who travelled gratis on her Majesty’s ships/ 

4 What! Convicts? ’ ciicd Paganel. 

‘1 thought that convicts wercr’< allowed on the soil of Vic- 
toria? ’ said Glena’van. 

4 They aren't allowed, but they come all the same/ said the 
inspector. 4 1 believe these came direct from Perth. Well, I’ll take 
care they go back thei c/ 

At that moment the waggon came in sight. Wishing to spare 
the ladies the horrible sight at Camden Bridge, Glenarvan took 
leave of the surveyor -genet al, and signed to his friends to follow 
him. 

4 It’s no reason/ he said, 4 fo ntcrrupting our journey/ 

At the waggon he merely told his wife about the railway acci- 
dent, without mentioning either the crime, or the presence of a 
band of convicts in the country. Ayr tor done was informed of 
this, and then the little troop crossed ,he railway some yanks 
above the bridge, and w r ent on eastward. 
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A chain of hills lay on the horizon, and bounded the plaim-two 
miles from the railway. The waggon . t last reached a charming 
country, where fine trees grew in isolated groups, w r ith quite a 
tropical exuberance. Amongst the most admirable was the casu - 
arina , which seems to have bonowed its robust structure of trunk 
from the oak, its odorous pods from the acacia, and its rough 
leaves from the pine. There grew the banksia lalifolia , with its 
strange looking elegant cones, as well as large shrubs with droop- 
ing twigs, looking like cascades of green water. 

The little troop halted: Lady Glenarvan had* asked Ayrton to 
stop his team, and the waggon wheels ceased to creak over the 
said. Long giecn cat pets stretched under the groups of trees but 
the grass was raised into regular mounds like a vast chessboard. 
Paganel knew that this was a native cemctcn; it w T as so cool and 
shaded, made so gay bv the birds, that it awoke no sad thought: 
it might have been part of the Garden of Eden before death was 
known, and it seemed made for the living. But these graves, which 
the savage keeps in repair so piouslv, w'eie alread) disappearing 
under a rising tide of verdure. Conquest had driven the Austra- 
lian far from the land where his anccslois had reposed, and 
colonisation would soon claim these fields of death for flocks and 
herds. These native cemeteries have become rare; how many, 
trodden under foot by cat el css travellers, cover quite a recent 
generation! 

Meantime, Paganel and Robert, going ahead of their compa- 
nions, wound in and out of the shady walks amongst the graves. 
They were talking and instructing one another, for the geog- 
rapher maintained that lie learned much in his conversations 
with Robert Grant. But they had not gone a quarter of a mile 
before Glenarvan saw them stop, dismount, and look down on 
the ground. Thev seemed to be examining something. 

Ayrton urged on his team, and the waggon soon reached the 
two friends: then the cause of their halt and their astonishment 
was at once made clear. A native child, a boy about eight years 
old, clothed in European garments, was sleeping peacefully in 

l8* 
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the shade of a magnificent banksia. His woolly hair, his almost 
black skin, flat nose, thick lips, and very long arms, classed him 
amongst the natives of the interior. But his face was intelligent, 
and it was clear that education had done something for this 
young savage. 

Lady Glenarvan felt deeply interested; she got out of the 
waggon, and soon they had sunoutidcd the little native, who was 
sound asleep. 

4 Poor child! ’ exclaimed Mary Grant; ‘can lie be lost in this 
desert? ’ 

‘T suppose/ Lady Glen a i van suggested, ‘he must have come 
some distance to visit this cemetery. Those he loved are no doubt 
buried here/ 

‘ But we mustn’t leave him! ’ said Robert. ‘ He’s alone, and 

His chaiitablc speech was interrupted by a movement of the 
young native, wlicf turned over without waking; but their sur- 
prise was at once evoked at the sight on his shouldcis ol *» label 
bearing the following inscription:-- 

TOI INF. 

PASSENGER TO ECHUCA. 

CARE OF JEFFRIES SMITH. RAILWAY PORTER. 
PREPAID. 

‘ Just like Englishmen! ’ exclaimed Paganel. ‘ They send a child 
like a parcel. They told me such a thing was done, but I wouldn’t 
believe it.’ 

‘Poor little fellow!’ said Helena. ‘Was he in the train that 
ran off the line at Camden Bridge? Perhaps his parents were 
killed, and he’s left alone in the world! ’ 

‘ I don’t think so, Lady Glenarvan/ replied John Mangles. 

‘ The address on his back shows he was h veiling alone. 

4 He’s waking up/ Mary Grant told them. 

The bo) opened his eye'- but the l’ght made him shut them 
again at once. When Lady Glenarvan took his hand he got up and 
looked at the travellers with astonishment. He seemed frightened 
at first, but Helena’s presence reassured him. 

‘ Do you understand English, my boy? ’ she askeh 

4 Yes, I understand it and speak it/ ai s^rred the child with a 
strong foreign accent, like that of French people speaking Eng- 
lish. 

4 What’s you name? ’ asked Helena. 

4 Tolin£ ’ said the little native. 
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‘ Ah! Tolind! ’ exclaimed Paganel. ‘ If I’m not mistaken, To- 
lin£ means bark of the tree in Australian? * 

Tolin6 made an affirmative gesture, and looked at the ladies. 

‘ Where do you come from, dear? * asked Helena. 

‘ From Melbourne, by the Sandhurst railway.’ 

' Were you in the train that ran off the line at Camden? ’ Lord 
Glenarvan asked him. •' 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Tolin£, 1 but tbe God of the Bible pro- 
tected me.’ 

4 Were you travelling alone? ’ 

* Yes, sir. The Reverend Mr. Paxton had asked Jeffries Smith 
to take care of me, but the poor porter was killed.’ 

* Then you knew nobody else in the train? ’ 

‘ No, sir; but God watches over children, and never deserts 
them.’ The gentle voice in which Toline said this was very touch- 
ing. When he spoke of God he grew serious ind his e>es lighted 
up. This religious enthusiasm in so young a child is easily ex- 
plained: he was one of the young natives baptised by the English 
missionaries, and brought up by them as Methodists. His calm 
answers, neat appearance, and sobci costume, already made him 
look like a little Wcslevan minister. But where was he going 
acioss these desert regions, and why had he left Camden Bridge? 

Lady Glenarvan asked him. 

* I was going back to my tribe in Lachlan,’ he replied. 1 1 want 
to see my family again.' 

4 Are thev Australians? ’ asked John Mangles. 

‘ Yes, Lachlan Austialians/ Tolin£ answered. 

* Have you a father and a mother? ’ Robert Grant enquired. 

4 Yes, brother/ answered Toline, offering his hand to young 
Grant, who, touched at being called ' brother ’ made friends with 
him at once. 

Meantime the travellers, who were much interested by the 
young savage’s answers, had seated themselves round him to 
listen. The sun was already going down behind the large trees, 
and as the place seemed favourable for a halt, and as it did not 
much matter about going a few miles more before nightfall, 
Glenarvan gave orders to have everything prepared for camp, 
Ayrton un>okcd the oxen; helped by Mulrady and Wilson, he 
hobbled them, and let them graze at will. The tent was set up 
and Olbinett prepared the meal. Toline accepted the invitation 
to share in it, though not without ceremony, although he was 
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hungry. They sat down to table, the two children side by side. 
Robert chose the best pieces for his new companion, and Tolin£ 
accepted them with a timid yet charming grace. 

Conversation did not flag; they asked the boy questions, and 
wanted to know his history. This was very simple: his past was 
that of those poor natives confided from their tenderest infancy 
to die care of the charitable societies by the tribes of the neigh- 
bouring colonics. The Australians have gentle manners, and do 
not show to the invaders the same ferocious hatred that charac- 
terises the New Zcalandeis, and perhaps some of the North Aust- 
ralian tribes. 

Ihcy are often seen, even in their primitive costume, in such 
large towns as Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. Thev carry on 
a trade in hunting and fishing implements; some of the chiefs, 
doubtless for the sake of economy, let their children profit by the 
offer of an English* education. Toline’s parents, vertiable savages 
of Lachlan, a vast region situated beyond the Murray, hati done 
so. During the five years he had been at Melbourne he had never 
seen his parents, and yet the imperishable family sentiment was 
still alive in him, and it was to see his tribe, perhaps dispersed, 
and his family, perhaps destroyed, that lie had taken the desert 
route. 

' When you have seen your parents, shall you go back to Mel- 
bourne, my child? ’ asked Lady Glcnarvan. 

* Yes, ma’am,’ answered 1 oline, looking at her affectionately. 

1 What do you mean to do when you’re grown up? ’ 

* 1 mean to help my brothers out of their misery and ignorance, 
and teach them to know and lu * God! 1 shall be a missionary.* 

The words, uttered seriously by a child of eight, might make 
scofTcrs laugh, but they were understood and respected by these 
grave Scottish people, who admired the .cligious valour of the 
young disciple, already ready for the figiit. Paganel was greatly 
moved, and felt a real sympathy for the little native. 

For — must it be said? — thh savage in a European dress had not 
greatly pleased him: he had not come to Australia to see the 
natives in top-coats. He did not want them to wear anything but 
their tattoo marks, and this ‘ respectable ’ costume confused his 
ideas. But from the time that Toline spol ~ > enthusiastically, he 
revoked his opinion and became his sincere admirer. 

The end of this conversation was to make him the little Aus- 
tralian's best friend. In reply to a question of Lady Glcnarvan s, 
Toline said that he went to the Melbourne National School. 
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4 What do you learn there? * asked Helena. 

4 The Bible, mathematics, geography.* 

4 Ah, geography! ’ Paganel was touched in a sensitive place. 

4 Yes, sir,’ answered Tolin£. ‘ I had the first prize for geography 
before the Christmas holidays.’ 

4 You had a prize for geography, my boy? ’ 

4 Here it is, sir,’ Toline took a book out of his pocket. 

It was a well-bound Bible. On the first page was written: — 

4 Melbourne National School, ist prize for geography, Tolin6, 
from Lachlan.’ 

Paganel was delighted: an Australian native who knew geog- 
taphy was marvellous; but he ought to have known that this is 
not rare in Australian schools, where the voting savages are very 
apt at acquiring geographical knowledge, though they do not 
take to arithmetic in the same wav. Lady Glenarvan explained 
to Tolin£ that Paganel was a celebrated and* distinguished pro- 
fessor. 

4 A teacher of geography! ’ answered Tolin£. 4 Oh, sir, please 
examine me! ' 

4 Examine you, my boy? * said Paganel. 4 That I will. I meant to 
do it before }ou asked. I shan’t be sorry to see how geogiaph) is 
taught in the Melbourne National School! ’ 

Then fixing his spectacles on his nose, and drawing himself up, 
he began his questions in his most piofessorial tone. 

4 Tolin<V lie began, 4 stand up! * 

Tolintf who was already standing, modestly awaited the 
geographer’s questions. 

4 Toline,’ continued Paganel, 4 what are the five great divisions 
of the globe? * 

4 Oceania, Asia. Africa, America, and Europe/ answered To 
line. 

4 Perfect. Wc will first speak of Oceania, as we are in it now. 
What arc its principal divisions? ’ 

4 Malaysia, or the Indian Archipelago, Australia, and Polynesia. 
Its principal islands are Australia, w T hicb belongs to the English; 
New Zealand, which belongs to the English; Tasmania, which 
belongs to the English; and many smaller islands, w r hich belong 
to the English.’ 

4 Good,’ answered Paganel; 4 but New Caledonia, the Sandwich 
Islands, the Mindanao, and the Pomotou? ’ 

4 They are islands placed under the protection of Great 
Britain.’ 
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1 How! Under the protection of Great Britain! ' cried Paganel. 

1 1 thought it was France — ' 

‘ France! ’ exclaimed the boy, looking astonished. 

‘ Tictis ! iiens! ’ said Paganel; 1 so that’s what they teach you at 
the Melbourne National School? * 

4 Yes, sir. Isn’t it right? ’ 

‘Oh, yes, peifcct,’ Paganel answered. ‘All Oceania belongs to 
the English, that’s understood! We’ll go on.’ 

Much to the major’s amusement, Paganel seemed half vexed, 
half surprised. 

‘ We'll pass on to Asia now,’ he decided. 

4 Asia/ answered Tolin£, * is an immense country. Capital — 
Calcutta. Principal towns — Bombay, Madras, Aden, Singapore. 
Islands — the Laccadives, the Maldives, and many others, all be- 
longing to the English. 

4 Good; Good* Toline. And Africa? ’ 

4 Africa contains two principal colonies. On the south* Cape 
Colony, with Cape Town lor capital; and on the west, the Eng- 
lish settlements: piincipal town, Siena I cone.’ 

4 Well answered! * said Paganel. 4 It’s no u>e to speak of Algeria 
or Fg\pt; they w T on’t be in the Britannic atlas! We’ll pass on to 
America.’ 

4 America/ Tolind answered, 4 is divided into North and South 
America. The former belongs to the English through Canada, 
New Biunswick, Nova Scotia; and the Uni led States, under the 
administration of the Governor Johnson! ’ 

4 Governor Johnson! ’ exclaimed Paganel, 4 the successor of the 
great and good Lincoln, assass. ucd by a madman, fanatical for 
slavery! Pcifect! As to South America and the East Indies, with 
their Guiana, Jamaica, Tiinidad, and the rest, they belong to the 
English, too. I shall not dispute the fac But. Tolin£, I should 
like to know what you, or uihci youi professors, have to say 
about Europe? ’ 

‘Europe?’ answered Toline, who could not understand the 
geographer’s excitement. 

4 Yes, Europe. To whom docs Europe belong? ’ 

4 Whv, Europe belongs to the English, of couisc! ’ the child 
asserted. 

4 1 thought as much/ Paganel answered. 4 But how? That’s 
what I want to know.’ 

4 Through England, Scotland, Ireland, Malta, the Channel Is- 
lands, the Hebrides, the Shetland Islands—’ 
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' Good, Tolin£; but there are other countries you have forgot- 
ten to mention/ 

' What countries, sir? ” the child was not at all disconcerted. 

'Spain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Fiance/ 

' They are provinces, not countries/ Tolin6 replied. 

‘ Par exemplel * the Frenchman, snatched off his spectacles. 

‘ Spain, capital Gibraltar/ Tolinc began. * 

' Admirable! Perfect! Sublime! And P.nncc, for I am a French- 
man, and should be glad to know to whom I belong? ' 

‘ France/ answered Toline. quietly, ‘ is an English province, 
and Calais is the capital/ 

'Calais!' cried Paganel; 'do >ou believe that Calais still be- 
longs to England? ' 

4 Of course/ 

‘ And that it’s the capital of France? ’ 

‘ Yes. sir, that is where the governor. Lord NAptfleon, resides/ 

At these last words Paganel roared with laughter. Toline did 
not know what to think of this — thev had questioned him, and he 
had answered to the best of his ability. But the strange nature 
of his answers could not be blamed upon him; he did not realise 
how strange thev were. But he did not seem disconcerted, and 
waited gravely till Paganel had done laughing. 

‘ I thought Toline would teach you something you didn’t know 
before/ laughed the major. 

‘ He has indeed, major. So that is how they teach geography at 
Melbourne! Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Oceania, all the world 
belongs to the English. With such an education as that. I can well 
understand the submission of the natives! Well, Tolinc — and 
the moon, does that belong to the English, too? ' 

4 It will belong to them some clay/ the young savage answered 
gravely. 

Thereupon Paganel got up. He <ould not keep still, and he 
went a quarter of a mile from the encampment to have out his 
laugh. 

In the meantime GJcnarvan had been to fetch a book from 
his little travelling library, it was Richardson’s Geography . 

4 Here, my boy/ he told Tolinc, 4 take this book; you have some 
false ideas about geography which it will correct, I give it to you 
as a remembrance of our meeting/ 

Toline took the book without answering; he looked at it atten- 
tively. shaking his head with an air of incredulity and without 
making up his mind to put it in his pocket. 
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Night was come: it was ten o’clock. Robert offered his friend 
Tolin£ the half of his bed, and the little native accepted. A few 
moments later Lady Glenarvan and Mary Grant went back to 
their compartment in the waggon, and the travellers lay down 
under the tent, whilst Paganel's laughter rang out in chorus with 
the low, soft song of the wild magpie. 

Tihc next morning, when at six a ray of sunlight awoke the 
sleepers, they looked in vain for the Australian child. Tolintf had 
disappeared. Was his disappearance due to his wish to get to the 
Lachlan districts as quickly as possible, or had Paganel’s laughter 
offended him? Nobody knew. 

But when Lady Glenarvan awoke she found on her breast a 
fresh bunch of leaves from the sensitive plant; and Paganel, in his 
coat pocket, found Richardson s Geography! 



